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THE MINISTRY. 


ORD DERBY exercised a sound judgment in recom- 
mending the QuEEN to entrust to Mr. Disrartt the task 
of forming and leading the Ministry. The most powerful 
member of a Cabinet ought always, if possible, to be also its 
nominal head; and even if Mr. DisraEvi had been disposed to 
waive his undoubted claims to the post of Prime Minister, he 
must have retained the lead of the House of Commons and the 
control of general policy. It is not at present the interest of 
any political party to weaken a Ministry which must almost 
necessarily remain in office until after the general election ; 
and it is evidently advantageous to the country that the 
Government should be so organized as to possess the highest 
attainable efficiency. The rank and patronage which are 
annexed to the first office in the State add considerably to the 
influence even of the ablest leader of the House of Commons. 
Although there can be no doubt that Lord Russet gave a steady 
and loyal support to his colleague, there are still veteran poli- 
ticians who assert that Mr. GLapsrone would have carried 
his Reform Bill if he had been First Lord of the Treasury. 
Any competitor who had been preferred to Mr. DiskacLi must 
either have been a peer of secondary political rank or the most 
considerable of his colleagues in the Lower House. The 
appointment of a nominal Prime Minister would only have 
been a public announcement that the party felt no confidence 
in its leader; and Mr. Disrarti could not be expected to 
submit to the independent and vigorous supremacy of Lord 
Stantey. In the House of Commons the arrangement which has 
been made will be even more popular than in the general com- 
munity, for the new Prime Minister has, by long experience 
and natural aptitude, become one of the most successful of 
Parliamentary leaders. Sir Rosert Perit, Lord PaLmerston, 
and Mr. GLapstone derived a portion of their power over the 
House from their general reputation and influence in the 
country ; but Mr. Disraexi has risen to political eminence 
almost exclusively within the walls of Parliament. His more 
eloquent rival has often been baffled by his superiority in tact 
and temper, and he has almost uniformly avoided unneces- 
sary collision with personal susceptibility. His knowledge 
of human nature taught him that the copious invectives and 
cutting sarcasms which first made him conspicuous in the 
House of Commons were not the means by which a high 
position could be permanently retained. In the ordinary con- 
duct of business no leader of party is more courteous, or more 
habitually exempt from the weakness of irritability. Mr. 
Disrazxi’s enemies complain that he has no deep convictions ; 
but there are many qualities which the House of Commons 
prefers to anxious and painful earnestness. ‘The conduct of 
the Reform Bill of last year through the House was proved, 
by many just criticisms on its morality and policy, to have 
been a marvel of dexterous management. Parliamentary skill 
is not the most exalted of human gifts, but it is extremely 
useful to a Minister. 

Early experience will show whether Mr. Disraeui will 
succeed in reigning over the party which he has long 
governed. His high-born and wealthy followers have always 
affected a special devotion to Lord Dersy, as an excuse for 
rendering substantial allegiance to a less congenial chief. In 
private they have often depreciated their leader, or even 
denounced him as an adventurer; and, from time to time, 
little clusters of malcontents have whispered to each other 
imaginary intrigues for deposing Mr. Disrarwi in favour of a 
more genuine Conservative. The object of their jealousy 
has wisely remained deaf and blind to indications of dislike, 
declining to listen to the gossip of the guard-room as long as 
there was no appearance of mutiny in the ranks. Time and 
habit have confirmed the discipline of the party, and its 
more sagacious members are well aware that they must 
choose between their present leader and utter political defeat. 
The most dangerous crisis in Mr. Disk4eii’s recent career 


was the secession of Lord Cransorne, with two of his col- 
leagues, from the Cabinet, and perhaps he might then 
have failed to keep the party together if he had not been 
identified in policy and fortune with Lord Dersy; buta peril 
passed over is often an additional security, and the party 
which adhered to the Reform Bill through all its numerous 
metamorphoses is pledged against any unseasonable squeamish - 
ness of scruples. Yet it is undoubtedly true that the Prime 
Minister will be followed by many unwilling supporters. _ 
In Lord Dersy he possessed a queen-bee which enabled him 
vicariously to command the attachment of the hive, and in 
his own person he must discover some other method of ap- 
pealing to the instinct of obedience; but the bark of discon- 
tented Conservatives has always been worse than their bite, 
and Mr. Disraevi may reassure himself by remembering that 
thirty years ago the more restless members of the party were 
always murmuring against the growing liberalism of Sir 
Rosert Prev. As the party declined to follow Lord Cransorne 
on his retirement, it has no available candidate to set up 
against Mr. DisragLi, except Lord Stanuey, who is a principal 
member of his Cabinet, and who is suspected of political 
heterodoxy. 

With the exception of Lord Cairns, Mr. Disraeti has been 
unable to procure any addition of strength to his Govern- 
ment. If the seceders of last year are omitted from the 
calculation, the present occupants of office exhaust the capa- 
city of the party, and even encroach on the wider field 
of its administrative incompetence. Mr. Hunt has not yet 
attained the Parliamentary position which has hitherto been 
ordinarily supposed to be indispensable to a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. A ready and industrious manipulator of 
figures, and a useful assistant to a Minister, he has some- 
times treated serious business questions with ill-judged 
levity; and it is not known whether he lias mastered the 
higher principles of finance. The appointment of Sir Srar- 
ForD Nortucore, who is the pupil and financial follower of 
Mr. Giapstong, would have commanded greater confidence, 
but there is no candidate ready for the India Office, except 
perhaps the ubiquitous Sir Joun Pakieron ; and probably 
it might be inconvenient, as Mr. Lixcotn said, “to swap 
“horses in crossing” even the little Abyssinian rivulet. 
If the rumour that Sir Srarrorp Nortucore aspires to the 
Viceroyalty of India is well founded, he may probably 
have been unwilling to resign the Secretaryship of State 
in which he is gaining experience to support his claim. 
In the Upper House, Mr. Disrartt must rely almost 
exclusively on Lord Cairns to defend the policy of the 
Government on important occasions, but it will be necessary 
to appoint another Ministerial representative, as the CHan- 
CELLOR cannot properly conduct the ordinary business of the 
House. Of the respectable peers who belong to the Cabinet, 
the Duke of Ricumonp alone possesses even the most elemen- 
tury qualifications of a Parliamentary leader. The Duke of 
BuckincHamM would be more unpopular, and of course the 
Duke of MarLsorouGH is out of the question; while Lord 
Matmessury, who by the favour of Lord Dersy has hitherto 
been occasionally employed as his lieutenant, is more than 
ordinarily deficient in the faculty of speech, and in Parlia- 
mentary tact and judgment. It is impossible that Mr. Disrar.t 
can, even if Lord Matmessury retains the Privy Seal, use as 
the mouthpiece of the Government a nobleman who, h=ving 
to announce the change of Ministry, perpetrated two or three 
awkward blunders in as many sentences. Lord Matuespury 
might have remembered that he had not served, as he 
stated, long under Lord Dersy in office, because Lord 
Dersy has only been Prime Minister for the collective 
term of three or four years. It was a graver mistake to 
announce that Mr. Disrasii, who was practically chief of an 
almost unchanged Cabinet, was at the moment “ trying to 
“ form a Government, if possible.” Lord MaLmespury pro- 
bably does injustice to himself in Parliament, but his 
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management of the Reform Bill during Lord Drrpy’s illness 
in. the course of last summer alone proves his incompetence 
to, act as leader in the House of Lords, The Duke of 
Ricxmonp is not known to have paid serious attention to 
politics, but he is a steady, courteous, and accurate man of 
business, who may be trusted to understand any matter which 
may require his attention. When there is any appearance of 
a political battle Lord Cairns must take the command of the 
Ministerial forces. 

Criticisms on the composition of the Government would be 
more interesting if its tenure of office were not at the same 
time provisionally certain and prospectively insecure. Only 
unforeseen circumstances can cause a change of Ministry in 
the present year, and it is improbable that the Government 
will survive the first Session of the reformed Parliament. Inde- 
pendently of all special subjects of controversy, the constituencies 
will almost certainly return a Liberal majority, and there will 
be no difficulty in finding a reason or a pretext for ejecting 
the Conservative Government. As the political prospect must 
be as clear to the new Minister as to external observers, it 
may be conjectured that he will make an effort to illustrate 
this term of his respite by some striking legislative achieve- 
ment. He has not succeeded in convincing the mass of the 
people that he is the champion of Reform; but it is barely 
possible that he may solve some of the disputed problems of 
education, or even that he may pass some useful Irish measure. 
He has been uniformly consistent in a prudent respect for the 
feelings of Roman Catholics, and if he abstains from offering 
them some plausible concession, he will certainly not have 
been embarrassed by any prejudices of his own. ‘The fate of 
the Scotch Reform Bill, or of its principal enactments, is still 
doubtful ; but the chances are perhaps in favour of the measure, 
and of its Irish supplement. The greatest difficulty which 
will occur consists in the desire of the innovating party 
to postpone all important measures until the meeting of 
the future Parliament. The supporters of the Government 
cannot cordially desire change for its own sake, and they will 
not perhaps understand the expediency of burning the prairie 
before them in time to deprive the following conflagration of 
fuel. The Minister has to move a tenacious mass by the aid 
of reluctant workmen, and he will probably have to console 
himself for political failure bythe reflection that, in spite of 
innumerable obstacles, he has realized his highest dreams of 
personal ambition. A faint sympathy, resembling the interest 
which attends the hero of a novel, is naturally aroused when a 
daring and patient climber has reached the summit level. It 
remains to be seen whether the barren honour of the perform- 
ance is to be its sole reward, or whether a difficult pass will be 
traversed into fertile valleys beyond. It may be confidently 
assumed that Mr. Disrazti hopes to do something more than 
to return with the mere satisfaction of having accomplished 
the ascent. 


LORD DERBY. 


A’ Lord Dersy’s resignation had become inevitable, it was _ 


well that it should not be unduly postponed. There 

is a natural tendency of high offices to fade into mere dig- 
nities, and sometimes the real administrator of a Govern- 
ment has been overlaid by two or three titular superiors. 
In many of the Indian kingdoms before the English con- 
quest, as in the old Frankish monarchy, an hereditary Minister 
had, in his turn, been superseded by a more vigorous deputy, 
while he still retained a secon royalty under the head 
of the original dynasty. The Cabinet in England, after 
absorbing the functions of the Privy Council and the greater 
part of the prerogative of the Crown, tends at the present 
moment to subside into a body of heads of departments, while 
the First Minister, aided by one or more of his most trusted 
colleagues, directs the political conduct of affairs. The best 
Administrations have been those in which authority was most 
effectually concentrated, as in the hands of Cuatuam, of Prrr, 
of WetuineTon, or of Peet. Even if Lord Dersy had been 
enabled to retain an ostensible and honorary Presidency in 
his Cabinet, there would have been great inconvenience in the 
severance of theoretical responsibility from actual power. Such 
an arrangement would, in some respects, have been agreeable 
to the aristocratic supporters of the Government, who have 
habitually relied on the sympathy of Lord Dersy with their 
own feelings, even when they must have disapproved of his 
policy; but party loyalty is not the most essential condition of 
e maintenance of a Conservative Government. The resigna- 
tion of the Prure Munister, and his final retirement from his 
great political position, will undoubtedly be felt as a serious 
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his reputation and position commanded deference from his 
adversaries, and respect in the country. Among those of his 
party who were his equals in rank he had no competitor jn 
ability, nor could there be any personal jealousy of a leader 
who had become powerful and famous before his present 
colleagues, and the bulk of his followers, entered on political 
life. Nevertheless, his personal supremacy has been to a 
certain extent conventional and ornamental. A statesman 
ought to cherish strong convictions on fundamental principles, 
and it is at least equally important that he should judge 
intuitively and justly of political expediency; but Lord 
Dersy has never seemed to be deeply in earnest, although 
he may not have been consciously insincere, and his stra: 

in the conduct of a party has seldom risen beyond occa- 
sional skill in minor tactics. It was generally believed that 
he adopted the Protectionist doctrines which first placed 
him at the head of the Conservatives rather from reluc- 
tance to decline the championship of a falling cause than 
because he really differed from the converted colleagues whom 
he deserted. During the two-and-twenty years which haye 
since elapsed he has opposed changes good and bad, but he 
has always seemed to acquiesce with perfect indifference in 
the failure of his efforts. On some occasions he would have 
done his party a good service by inducing them to support 
concessions of which he cannot himself have seriously disap- 
proved. He might have accelerated by some years the admis- 
sion of Jews to Parliament, and it was idle to insist on 
maintaining forms of oaths which were offensive to the Roman 
Catholics. It was never supposed that Lord Derrsy was 
either stupid or bigoted, and he gained nothing by humouring 
his duller and more obstinate followers. On a graver question 
he determined that his adversaries should not enjoy a mono- 
poly of popular legislation, but in minor matters he gratui- 
tously made them a present of the exclusive privilege of 
representing liberality and common sense. 


On the three occasions of his accession to power Lord 
Dery would, as it was generally believed, have preferred to 
remain in opposition, but he was pushed on by political 
associates who had more to gain than himself by office, 
and he felt it a duty and pleasure to gratify his faithful 
supporters. It is fair to state that in 1852, and again in 
1866, the dissensions or blunders of his opponents left the 
Cabinet open to the only possible successor; but in 1857 and 
1858 Lord Dersy took an active part in the proceedings by 
which Lord Patmerston was first driven to a dissolution, and 
afterwards forced to resign. He was supposed to derive keen 
gratification from the coalitions which placed the Minister 
in a minority on the China war, and afterwards on the 
Foreign Conspiracies Bill; and it was remarked that he ap- 
peared in the House of Commons, to direct the energies of 
his followers against the Government, as soon as he found 
that there was an opportunity of acting in concert with 
Mr. Guapstone, Mr. Bricnt, and Lord Joun 
A leader increases his popularity with his party by showing 
that he is occasionally capable of successful combinations 
bordering sometimes upon sharp practice. As Lord SyDEN- 
HAM enthusiastically exclaimed in honour of Lord JouN 
Russet. after some similar feat, “ He is indeed a leader.” 
It was because Sir Rosert Peet abstained from opera- 
tions of the kind that he was denounced by grumbling 
followers as cold and selfish, In some respects 
Dersy might be classified with Lord PaLmerston, as a 
statesman who never held that legislation was the principal 
business of a Government. Both Ministers were disposed to 
let well alone, and they both displayed the lightness and 
gaiety of temperament which is the most popular of all 
personal qualities; but Lord Panmerstoy, with less intel- 
lectual brilliancy, was more resolute and vigorous than his 
rival, and on certain points he was as firmly convinced and as 
fully determined as the gravest enthusiast. In cases in which 
neither statesman contemplated any definite action, Lord 
Patmerston generally professed opinions which were palatable 
to the House of Commons and to the bulk of the community, 
while Lord Dersy willingly shared, or affected to share, the 
prejudices of his own party. A judicious Conservative 
leader ought always to be a little in advance of his own party 
in liberalism, and Lord Dersy might in this respect have 
learned a lesson of conduct from his principal lieutenant; but 
his minor political merits and defects all partook ot im- 
prudence. 

The most serious imputation on Lord Dersy’s character as 
a statesman is founded on his share in the Reform Bill of 
1867. Whatever may be the public advantages of the 
measure, it seems impossible that it should have been heartily 


loss. “* His love and fear glued many friends together,” and 
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change; yet, in the numerous revelations of the Ministerial 
counsels, it clearly appeared that Lord Dersy was, after Mr. 
Disrakwl, the principal author and promoter of the Bill. If 
he had been convinced of the expediency of the measure, no 
orator was more capable of expounding the reasons which 
had induced him to prefer a sweeping change to the more 
modest proposals which he had rejected when they were 
offered by Mr. Grapstone. His friends in the House of 
Lords would have been grateful to their leader for any 
plausible apology which might have given dignity to their 
unavoidable submission; yet Lord Dersy again and again 
justified his conduct by a reference to considerations of 

y which ought to have weighed less than nothing in com- 

ison with the national advantage or evil of a great con- 
stitutional change. The confession that a leap had been taken 
in the dark was characteristically rash. A legislator ought, 
even if he has acted at random, to assume the credit of ordi- 
nary regard for the public welfare. Posterity will certainly 
not venerate Lord Derry as a zealous Reformer; but if his 
Reform Bill leads to beneficial results, he might as well have 
secured for himself the contingent reputation of a sagacious 
and far-seeing statesman. 

In one department of political activity Lord Denrsy’s re- 
tirement will leave a painful blank, for the many able 
politicians in the House of Lords are remarkably deficient 
in eloquence. Lord ELLEeNnorovan, indeed, is an orator 
of a higher order than Lord Dersy, and, as a rhetorical 
artist, he has no living rival except Mr. Bricur; but, 
among Ministers and probable candidates for office, Lord 
Cairns alone rises above the rank of a respectable debater. 
Lord Derby was always a vigorous and copious speaker, 
clear in statement, plausible and sometimes forcible in 
argument, and especially formidable in attack and re- 
prisal. Far inferior to Mr. GLapsTone in accuracy of 
knowledge, and not surpassing him in command of language, 
Lord Dersy was happier in dealing with all subjects which 
admitted of light or humorous treatment. When his own 
sympathies were enlisted, he was engaging and impressive; 
but, except on account of the incidental weight which be- 
longed to the language of a great party leader, he was perhaps 
deficient in authority. His audience seldom felt that they 
were listening to deliberate conclusions derived from laborious 
meditation, and a disproportionate share of their attention 
was occupied with arguments which were exclusively personal 
in their application. It may be doubted whether Lord Dersy, 
in his later years, has, as an orator, improved on the Mr. 
Stantey of Lord Grey’s Administration; and spirited and 
polished pugnacity suits a young aspirant better than a veteran 
Minister. 

In some respects I.ord Derny’s retirement is for himself 
perhaps well timed. Statesmen of his generation will find 
themselves out of place in the struggles which are impending, 
unless they possess a tact and a pliability to which Lord 
Dersy can make no pretension. Habitual resistance to novel 
projects would probably irritate, without impeding, the ad- 
vocates of sweeping change. ‘The Conservative leader of the 
future ought to adopt a more cautious and elastic mode of 
defence. The party will be fortunate if it henceforth finds a 
leader who combines in himself qualities as valuable as those 
which have made Lord Drrsy conspicuous in public life. To 
ambitious minds, even in default of the highest forms of 
political success, it may well seem a great achievement to 
have been for a whole generation one of the most consider- 
able personages of the State, and to have led a powerful party 
without experiencing from his followers the faintest murmur 
of disaffection. 


THE ALABAMA CLAIMS. 


ITHERTO the case of the Alabama has never received 

in England either the attention or the treatment it 
deserves. ‘I'he leaders of both parties were committed to 
defending, so far as was practicable, a position of quict anta- 
gonism to America, and the 7'mes has been led by Historicus 
to look at the matter from a very technical and legal point of 
view. Under these circumstances it is exceedingly difficult 
in England to get such a matter discussed with a sufficient 
perception of the difficulties, and with a real readiness to do 
Justice to both sides. Paradoxical as it may seem, it is in a 
great measure the very natural and justifiable feeling that all 
the quarrelling comes from America, and that we are willing 
enough to be friendly, which makes us so reluctant to try to 
look on the whole controversy from any other point of view 
than our own. We should be ashamed of doing wrong, but are 
hot ashamed of refusing to do right in any way but our own. 


But lately there have been many symptoms of a change in the 
public opinion of England. In fax, if the English electoral 
body could be polled on this one subject, we feel sure that a 
very large majority would decide that we were wrong in the 
case of the Alabama, and that we should like to make repara- 
tion, provided that nothing was done to humiliate and insult 
us in the way in which reparation was asked and rendered. 
We have so often and so long ago expressed an opinion that 
the English Government was wrong in the case of the 
Alabama, if its subsequent conduct in the case of the rams 
was to be taken as a criterion, that we can have nothing but 
satisfaction in seeing a general readiness prevail to admit thus 
much. But then this is only a preliminary step in the discus- 
sion, although a most important one. Supposing we were 
wrong, were we not excusably wrong? Did not the novelty 
of the circumstances, the chaotic state of those decisions of 
Prize Courts which, when pieced together, are sometimes called 
international law, and our general good intentions, offer valid 
reasons why our negligence should be condoned by an ami- 
cable and equitable nation? The Americans reply that possibly 
this might have been so if we had been honestly neutral, but 
they deny that we had bond fide a wish to be neutral. We were, 
they say, the secret friends of the Confederates, and this made 
us negligent. It may be natural, from the American point of 
view, that this reference to our secret feelings and intentions 
should be made; but it unfortunately introduces matter of a 
kind that makes argument almost impossible, because there is 
no clear logical evidence that can be adduced one way or the 
other. But still, if ordinary Englishmen were asked whether 
they could say on their honour that they thought an antipathy 
to the North, in Liverpool at least, had nothing to do with 
the escape of the Alabama, few would be found who would 
not have some qualms while they were making the declara- 
tion. To have got so far is somethirlg. Very difficult ques- 
tions will still remain to be determined; but still, if we 
approach the controversy with the conviction that the English 
Government was wrong, and with the recognition that anta- 
gonism to the North had something, in however remote and 
undefined a way, to do with the escape of the vessel, we shall 
be at least set on the road towards doing justice between 
ourselves and the United States. 


A pamphlet, written with the avowed object of aiding us 
to see and comprehend the American side of the discussion 
as well as our own, has just been published by Mr. Bowen. 
A large portion of it is taken up with a su of the 
exact facts connected with the escape of the Alabama, and it 
is convenient to have those facts put once more into an intel- 
ligible and accessible form. Those, also, who have not long 
ago made up their minds that the escape of the Alabama was 
due to what may justly be called negligence on the part of 
the English Government, if its action with regard to the 
rams is taken as the standard of due vigilance, will have all 
their doubts removed if they follow the story of the escape of 
the vessel in Mr. Bowen’s pamphlet. But the most valuable 
part of his pamphlet is that in which Mr. Bowen dwells on 
the duties of neutrals. It is a most erroneous view of inter- 
national law to suppose that it is the neutral alone who has 
a right to notice infractions of his neutrality. He is bound 
not to let his indifference to his own dignity or safety de- 
generate into a virtual alliance with one of the belligerents. 
He is even bound to seek redress from a belligerent who has 
wantonly, and in a very flagrant manner, violated his neu- 
trality. Mr. Bowen reminds us of instances where a neutral 
has asked for such redress. In the Seven Years’ War two 
French vessels were destroyed by an English Admiral in 
Portuguese waters. The Portuguese Government com- 
plained, alleging that France would in some degree hold 
Portugal accountable if it allowed so glaring an infrac- 
tion of neutrality to pass unchallenged ; and it was one 
of the grievances alleged by France in her declaration of 
war against Portugal in 1762, that Portugal had failed to 
obtain compensation for the loss of these vessels. In 1793, an 
English vessel called the Grange was captured by the French, 
and carried into Charleston. ‘Ihe United States Government 
interposed, not through Prize Courts, but in its Executive 
capacity ; and the Grange was given back, not by a judicial 
sentence, but by a State Act. Later cases are adduced by 
Mr. Bowen to prove the same point, and the only reason for 
doubting or denying it is that, in the instance of the Alabama, 
its consequences are so very disagreeable to ourselves. The 
Alabama was fitted out by the Confederate Government in 
direct violation of our neutrality. Nor was it a single and 
isolated case. She was only one of several ships which the 
Confederate Government endeavoured to get built in Eng- 


land, under such circumstances that we had a clear ground 
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of complaint against that Government. We ought to have 
remonstrated, and if remonstrances had not been effectual, we 
ought to have used pressure, and at any rate to have refused 
them an entry into our ports This seems to us clear now; 
but what was the conduct of our Government? The 
Alabama and her sister vessels were received, welcomed, 
supplied, feasted, honoured, in every British port they 
reached. They were vessels of war of the Confederate 
Government, and were to be treated with due respect. That 
they owed their existence to our negligence and to a violation 
of our laws was no objection. There they were, doing us, in 
the eyes of the Americans, a very good turn by driving their 
carrying trade into our hands, and exasperating them by the 
spectacle of seeing swift English-built vessels baffling the 
pursuit of their American pursuers. We do not believe that 
people in England have ever realized how very irritating, 
and how very justly irritating, all this must have been to 
the Northern States. England seemed to them to be not 
only glorying in her wrongdoing, but profiting by it. British 
subjects made much more money out of the escape of the 
Alabama than any decent arbitrator will ever call on 
this country to All this is put by Mr. Bowen 
forcibly and clearly, although there are some parts of his 
pamphlet in which we can scarcely agree with him. He sees 
no difficulties in anything. He despises legal subtleties; he 
will not allow that to apply a general rule in a particular case 
is often a hard matter. It scems to us, for instance, a matter 
of most anxious thought and inquiry where the duty of 
a neutral begins—when the belligerent is no longer called upon 
to point out that the neutrality is being, or has been, violated, 
but the neutral is to take up the case for himself and is 
responsible for what happens afterwards. This is nota matter 
of any moment in Mr. Bowen’s opinion. Any honest sensible 
man could, he thinks, settle it, and so he could settle in a 
minute how the damages in the case of the Alabama ouglit to 
be estimated. We have not, we confess, this sublime faith 
in the judgment of plain honest men. ‘They are often 
right, but they are very often wrong; and we should prefer 
the decisions of persons who could at least see how im- 
portant to a nation may be the consequences of an ill-set 
precedent. 


Mr. Bowen, as is natural, sees no difficulty in the way of 
arbitration. Why should not the arbitrator take in the whole 
correspondence? Why should he not read up all that has 
been said on both sides? And if either side has got any 
new evidence, why should it not tender it? As Mr. Bowen 
justly observes, the recognition of the South as a belligerent 
Power is not put forward by the Americans as a separate 
grievance for which separate reparation is demanded. It 
is merely adduced to show that the English Government 
and nation were actuated by an unfriendly feeling. Owing 
to the inaccurate language of Mr. Sewarp, and the 
lengthy discussions of Historicus, attention has lately been 
directed chiefly to a very immaterial point—namely, 
whether the English Government was technically justified 
in issuing its Proclamation of neutrality on the precise 
day when it took that step. If the English Government 
had not been justified so far, the Americans would indeed 
have had a strong case against us. But the dates prove that 
there was time to hear of the blockade before the Proclama- 
tion was issued ; and the facts prove that civil war did exist 
at that time. But the case of the Americans dees not turn 
on this. What they say is, that it was the act of an 
unfriendly Power to issue such a Proclamation at the very first 
moment it was technically lawful to do so; and, more es- 

ially, that it was discourteous and unfriendly not to wait for 
the arrival of Mr. Apams, who was to land in England only 
two days later. They say that this unfriendliness continued, 
and that they have connected, in their correspondence, the 
escape of the Alabama with this continuance of concealed 
hostility. We acknowledge that there is some sort of ground 
for their doing so. It is hardly possible to doubt that the 
minor officials at Liverpool were inclined to the Confederate 
side, and that this had something to do, even if unconsciously, 
with the escape of the vessel. But we cannot think that an 
arbitrator can possibly take cognizance of the animus of a 
nation; and it seems to us that even those who press for our 
accepting unconditional arbitration tacitly admit this, and 
strive to cheer us on by suggesting that the arbitrator practi- 
cally would not pay any attention to this, and, for his own 
convenience and that of all parties, would confine himself to 
the simple history of the escape of the Alabama. ‘This might 
be so, but it might also not be so; and we confess that, 
whether it were so or not, there seems to us something 
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sovereign to inquire into the general attitude and positi 

the English mind at a particular date. It would, pap ty 
be preferable to drop, at any rate for the present, the scheme 
of arbitration, and to proceed in a different way. We should 
begin at home. We should first acknowledge to ourselyes 
that the American war has taught us lessons which were new 
to us, and that we did not realize the duties of neutrals because 
we had always, or almost always, figured as belligerents in the 
precedents familiar to us. We now see that the interests of 
England and thesubstantial justice of the case alike demand that 
we should not only admit, but heartily support, the doctrine that 
neutrals are bound not to overlook flagrant violations of their 
neutrality. It this doctrine was gencrally entertained, and 

honestly acknowledged in the House of Commons, such an 

expression of opinion might easily flow from it as would 

justify the Foreign Secretary in using language to the United 

States Government which would speedily end in the equitable 

and amicable settlement of the Alabama question. 


LORD CAIRNS AND THE COURT OF CHANCERY, 


Wt are not sufficiently in the secrets of the late or 
the new Ministry to say how far the deposition of 
Lord Cuetmsrorp from the Woolsack was justifiable from a 
party or personal point of view; but it is beyond all doubt 
that, in elevating Lord Cairns to the highest position to which 
a lawyer can aspire, Mr. DisraE.i has not only strengthened 
his own political position, but has conferred a great boon 
upon the country The last official act of the retiring 
CHANCELLOR—the appointment to the judicial Bench of an 
extremely able lawyer who was a decided Liberal in politics 
—is one that will always be remembered to his credit, and 
not the less so if it be true that it contributed to his fall. 
If the habitual respect which has hitherto been paid to 
the Bench is to continue, it is high time that in the 
selection of new Judges party considerations should be set 
aside, as they have been in this instance by Lord Cuexus- 
ForD. Still, purity in the administration of patronage, 
though not always found in the occupants of the Woolsack, 
is not the only quality which is looked for in a Lord 
Chancellor. The practice of promoting political lawyers 
to this high office, without regard to their qualifications 
as Equity judges, has from time immemorial worked cruel 
wrong to suitors in Chancery. While Lord CueLusrorp sat 
as the chief appellate judge in Chancery, it would have been 
unseemly and mischievous to dwell upon the enormous evils 
that result from the appointment to such an office of lawyers 
whose previous training has taught them little or nothing of the 
duties which they have to perform; but now we are at liberty 
to say that no one conversant with the proceedings of the 
Court of Chancery is ignorant of the mischief which has 
been done whenever the highest seat of justice has been filled 
by men unfamiliar with the principles and the practice of 
Equity. Time-honoured custom alone could have sanctioned 
so serious an abuse, and the only drawback to the satisfaction 
which will be felt at the appointment of Lord Cairys is the 
fear that his acknowledged merits may be the means of 
postponing to a distant day a reform which the public 
interests loudly demand. So long as the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor combines its present political and judicial functions, we 
may be sure that, whenever an appointment has to be made, 
the consideration of judicial fitness will be postponed, as it so 
often has been postponed, to political merits. The remedy 
has often been suggested in vain, and now that the present 
occupant of the Woolsack, and his almost certain successor in 
the event of a change of Ministry, are both distinguished 
Equity lawyers, the immediate motive for a division of the 
political and judicial duties of the Chancellor is likely to 
be too feeble to bring about a change to which so much 
traditional feeling is opposed. It would be most unsatis- 
factory, and indeed impossible, that the political presidency 
over the whole law should be exclusively confined to Equity 
lawyers. It is not less unsatisfactory that the highest 
Court of Appeal in Chancery should be open to candidates 
innocent of any knowledge of the great system of jurispru- 
dence which they have to administer. But there is only 
one escape from this dilemma, and that is by severing the 
office of Chief Judge in Chancery from the political func- 
tions which form a not less important part of the Chan- 
cellor’s duties. The true position of the Lord Chancellor 
is that of a Minister of Justice, whose whole attention might 
well be given to the superintendence and reform of the law 
and its administration, leaving the judicial Bench at Common 
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their respective posts. But, as we have said, this great question 
has for the moment lost its pressing importance. It so happens 
that Lord Carrns is qualified as few Chancellors have been to 
represent the Ministry in the House of Lords, and to take the 
jnitiative in matters of Law Reform. His fitness to preside 
over the Court of Chancery iseven more conspicuous. It is 
little more than a year since he was known only as a brilliant 
advocate, but the short time that he has sat as a Lord Justice 
has been sufficient to prove that we have in him one of the 
greatest. Equity judges that the present generation of lawyers 
can remember. To make a great judge requires a union of 
qualities which are not often combined. He must have acute- 
ness, breadth of view, learning, and patience; and, above all, 
that judicial fairness which enables a man to see both sides of 
a question with equal clearness. Very few even among our 
most distinguished judges have combined these qualities as 
fully as the new LorD CuaNnceLtor. 


Nor is it only on the judgment seat that the country may 
hope to benefit from the abilities of Lord Cairns. No man 
has shown himself a more thorough and capable reformer of 
the law. His enlarged influence as a leading member of the 
Cabinet will enable him to give practical effect to the great 
undertaking of digesting the British law, towards which a 
laudable but tentative effort has been made by the Com- 
mission on which he himself has filled a leading position. It 
may be hoped that the financial timidity which has hitherto 
crippled the action of the Commission will disappear now 
that the Woolsack is occupied by the lawyer to whose initiative 
the project is generally ascribed. Nor can it be doubted that 
some much-needed reforms in the constitution of his own 
Court, and especially of its appellate department, will occupy 
the CuaNcELLOR’s early attention. The failure, for failure it 
undoubtedly is, of the machinery established in 1852 for the 
chamber practice o: the Court has long called for an effectual 
remedy, but at the present moment a still more crying evil 
is presented by the constitution of the Court of Appeal. For 
centuries, it is true, the decision of Chancery suits was 
entrusted to the Chancellor alone, but the serious objections 
to an appeal to a single mind have always been felt, 
notwithstanding the halo of dignity and authority which 
surrounded the Woolsack. Many years ago, when it was 
found necessary to add to the strength of the Court of Appeal 
by the appointment of the Lords Justices, one of the chief 
recommendations of the measure was that appeals would, as a 
rule, be heard by two Judges, and in cases of exceptional im- 
portance by the Lord Chancellor in conjunction with the two 
other members of the Court. The increase of business from 
the first in great measure defeated the object of the Legis- 
lature; and, in order to keep down the work, it was found 
necessary that the Chancellor should still sit alone when not 
occupied in the House of Lords, leaving the bulk of the appeal 
business to the Court of the Lords Justices. As time went 
on, the pressure of business continued to increase, until about 
a year ago the arrears began to accumulate to such an extent 
as to render it necessary that two appellate Courts should be 
in constant Session. The obvious way to meet the difficulty 
was to uppoint more Judges; but the Legislature in its 
wisdom thought fit to delegate to each Lord Justice sitting 
alone almost all the powers which they had previously 
been able to exercise only when sitting together. When 
this unfortunate Act was passed, the reputation of the 
Court was so high that less repugnance was expressed 
to this anomalous arrangement than its retrograde cha- 
racter deserved. After the repeated changes which have 
recently occurred it becomes more important that this error 
of the Legislature should be corrected, and the feeling of the 
Bar upon the subject has been indicated by a recent pamphlet 
by awell-known Queen’s Counsel, urging the immediate repeal 
of the obnoxious Act. It is no disparagement to Sir CHaRLEs 
SELWYN to say that he has yet to establish the reputation 
which his predecessors in office enjoyed. And the same 
remark will apply to his future colleague, unless the report 
of the selection of Sir Wittiam Pace Woop should be con- 
firmed. But quite apart from any question of the per- 
sonal qualifications of the Lords Justices, we say without 
hesitation that it is wrong in principle and absurd to 
carry an appeal from Vice-Chancellor Woop or any other 
Equity judge to a single Lord Justice, or indeed, for the 
matter of that, to a single Lord Chancellor, however 
eminent, And yet Mr. Hixpe Patmer’s suggestion that the 
late Act should be simply repealed is out of the question. Causes 
are now more than a year in arrear, and will continue to be 
So unless two Appellate Courts are constantly sitting. To 
Some extent, no doubt, the flood of Company business during 

last year was one main cause of the arrears; but, inde- 


pendently of any such exceptional disturbance, the ordinary 
business is already sufficient to employ two Courts, and 
is more likely to increase than to diminish. As the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR can only sit occasionally, it is essential, if the 
Court is never to consist of less than two judges, that two 
additional Lords Justices should be appointed. If this were 
done, there might at all times be two Courts sitting, and cases 
of great importance could be reserved to those seasons when 
the Chancellor would be at liberty to sit in conjunction with 
two of the Lords Justices. Every one knows the hackneyed 
objections to an increase of the judicial staff. It is said, truly 
enough no doubt, that two new judges would cost a few 
thousands a year ; but, considering that the Court of Chan 

not only pays its own expenses, but has recently suppli 
enormous funds for the construction of the proposed new 
Courts cf Justice, it would be too absurd to cripple the ad- 
ministration of justice for the sake of saving the salaries of 
two judges. The only other objection that we ever heard 
is that an increase in the number of judges will de- 
teriorate their quality, inasmuch as fully qualified candidates 
are not always easy to find. We believe that this idea is 
wholly unfounded. Below the political stratum of the Bar 
from which most judicial vacancies are filled, there lies another 
stratum which includes at least as large, and probably a larger, 
element of judicial power. If even a considerable increase of 
the judicial staff were found necessary, the field of selection 
might be at least proportionally enlarged by dipping more 
freely into the class of non-political lawyers; and it is quite 
possible that the average capacity of the Bench would be im- 
proved rather than deteriorated by conditions which would 
render it impossible to adhere to the vicious system of promo- 
tion which the exigencies of party have forced upon us. 
However, what we are now discussing is a very small addition, 
and few will doubt that the efficiency of the Lords Justices’ 
Court would be largely increased, and the frequency of costly 
appeals to the House of Lords as much diminished, by adding 
two to the existing staff of appellate Judges. If it were under- 
stood that the new patronage was not to be abused in the in- 
terests of party, we do not imagine that Parliament would be 
seriously opposed to a reform so essential to the due admini- 
stration of justice; and there is no man from whom any such 
recommendation would be more respectfully received than 
from Lord Carrns, if he should conceive it to be his duty to 
propose it. There are not two opinions among the members 
of the Bar as to the utterly objectionable character of the 
existing arrangement; and, whatever may be the precise 
remedy to be adopted, it is scarcely to be supposed that the 
measure of last year will be much longer permitted to remain 
unamended. This, though the most pressing matter, is but 
one of many defects in the machinery for the administration 
of justice which call for reform; and we trust we are not too 
sanguine in believing that, under the guidance of Lord 
Cairns, the attention of the Ministry will be promptly directed 
to the subject. 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 

i ngs past history of the Abyssinian Expedition begins now 

to appear before us in something like its true colours ; 
and if we cannot tell its future, we can at least form an opinion 
as to the course which will be pursued by the CommanpER-1N- 
Cuter in his endeavours to reach Mag The decision to 
undertake the Expedition was formed by the Home Govern- 
ment too late last year to permit of the proper organization of 
the enterprise before the winter. This was not the fault of 
any one. Lord STaNLey was most reluctant to embark in an 
expensive and uncertain struggle. He wished to gather 
opinions from every quarter as to the practicability of the 
Expedition, and he had to ascertain whether the Ministry 
would be supported at home if it resolved on war. Having 
at last made up his mind, he inquired of the Bombay authori- 
ties whether it was possible to prepare everything in time to 
start at the close of last year. He was told that this could be 
done, and he is not to blame for acting on the opinion of those 
who were responsible to him for giving a right answer. Nor, 
perhaps, was the Bombay Government to blame. For if 
everything had gone quite smoothly, if no mistakes had been 
made, if the right men had been set to do exactly the right 
things, the result might have been what the Bombay Govern- 
ment in its enthusiasm anticipated it would certainly be in 
any case. But things did not go on smoothly, and very 
many mistakes were made. Above all, the Land Transport 
Corps broke down. It showed itself unequal to the task 
assigned it; and if it is any comfort, Englishmen may have 
the satisfaction of knowing that Englishmen in India do not 
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organize things better than Englishmen at home. It is said 
that Sir Rosert Napier remonstrated against the steps taken 
by the Bombay Government regarding the Land Transport 
Corps, and that he had a plan of his own which he pressed 
upon the authorities. for their adoption, but which they reso- 
lutely refused to adopt. This is stated so frequently, so 
persistently, and apparently on such good authority, that the 
truth of the assertion deserves to be investigated, not only by 
the Home Government, but by Parliament. One of the 
statements of Sir Srarrorp Nortncote which gained most 
approbation in the country and the House was to the effect 
that Sir Ropert Napier was, and throughout had been, quite 
uncontrolled, that everything he asked for had been done, 
and that no obstacle whatever had been placed in his way. 
It is quite inconsistent with this statement that his views for 
giving increased efficiency to the Land Transport Corps 
should have been disregarded and overruled by the Indian 
authorities, and it ought to be known who really is to blame 
in the matter. Unexpected delays came on one after another 
in the management of things at Bombay; and in order to 
see that he would be properly supplied and supported, Sir 
Rozsert Napier was obliged to remain in India long after he 
ought to have been in Abyssinia. Every one present with 
the Expeditionary force insists on this. Since his arrival, 
they say, everything has changed. There is now vigour, 
efficiency, and speed, where, before he came, there was only 
restless and comparatively useless work, with divided authority 
and consequent practical inaction. The difficulties with which 
the army has hitherto had to contend are, it must be observed, 
less, rather than greater, than was expected. It could scarcely 
have been anticipated that a pass should have been found to 
Senafé which is one of the very easiest passes in the world, 
considering the suddenness and steepness of the ascent from 
the sea to the highlands, and considering also the general 
make of the country and the special formation of the rocks. 
It is true that this pass will become dangerous, and perhaps 
impracticable, in the wet season, although no one as yet seems 
to know what the wet season in Abyssinia really means. A 
torrent flowing with a great volume of water through such a 
pass as that by which our troops have advanced would cer- 
tainly, while it maintained its volume, close communications 
between Annesley Bay and Senafé. But how long at any one 
time is the torrent likely to maintain its full force? A rainy 
season may mean a season in which such a torrent would close 
communication for weeks together, or it may only mean a 
season in which the sudden swell of water would have force 
and body sufficient to close communications for a few days, or 
even hours. So far as can be seen at present, the notion 
formed of the quantity and duration of the rainfall in Eastern 
Abyssinia appears to have been greatly exaggerated, and it is 
not impossible that we may find Senafé more accessible, even 
in the wet season, than has hitherto been supposed. 


On the other hand, there is no reason as yet to hope for any 
local supplies that will be of much use to us. Nothing is to 
be got easily except meat and firewood. These are very im- 
portant items, but they do not suffice for the wants of an ex- 
peditionary force; and it is evident that Sir Rosert Napier 
is not inelined to rely on being able to victual even a small 
body of troops from the resources of the country itself. It is 
now known that for the best part of a hundred miles beyond 
Senafé the country is too barren to feed the number of soldiers 
who must be sent forward if Tuzopore is to be reduced to 
terms. This will involve the necessity of forming depdts at 
stations beyond Senafé, and if Sir Rospert Napier thinks 
this indispensable, he is not the man to be baulked or 
wearied out of sticking by his own opinion. The Home 
Government would of course like to get the Expedition 
over, as it is decidedly unpopular in England; but eve 
one is agreed, and the Ministry must especially feel, that it is 
much better to go slowly than to have a disaster. What 
would Sir Srarrorp Nortucore’s Hadjis say if British troops 
had to retire from before Magdala because they were 
starving? Even a slight mischance might set all Abyssinia 
against us. So far, the various chiefs with whom we have 
attempted to deal have been friendly enough, because they 
think us, not only rich, but invincible. They find that we 
shower dollars wherever we go, and are thus the pleasantest 
visitors that ever entered their country. They also think 
that we are sure to win if there is any fighting, and the 
resources of civilization have been employed so freely to aid the 
Expedition that they imagine that people so ingenious, and so 
wonderfully well provided with all they require, will be sure 
to get what they want sooner or later. They are, therefore, 
very well disposed to us at present. Not that they do any- 


take our part in any way. But they are not hostile. 

are very willing we should buy lean cows at fabulous pri 
and work our way on to Magdala, if we can manage to 
there. But they take excellent care not to commit them. 
selves. They are not our allies, and perhaps, in one reg 

it is as well they are not, for they would immediatel i 
to quarrel among themselves as to who should make the most 
profit out of the alliance. They are merely very civil, just as, 
up to the latest advices, ‘THEODORE was almost painfully ciyi] 
to Mr. Rassam. They have realized that great truth, familiar 
alike to the civilized and the savage world, that com- 
pliments cost nothing. And so long as everything goes 
well with us, their civility will last. But if we once have 
a breakdown, their politeness will vanish. They will think 
we are going to be beaten, and their fine sense of patriotism 
and earnest longing to do something for the independence 
of their beloved country will inspire them with the wish to 
kick us when we are down. When the French first decided 
on taking the Mexican Expedition entirely into their own 
hands, they tried the expedient of making a dash. They 
pushed on a very insufficient and inadequately supplied force 
to Puebla, and were there beaten back. It took them nearly 
a whole year, and the collection of a large force, and the ex- 
penditure of many millions sterling, to repair the disaster, 
Of course they succeeded ; and of course, if every Abyssinian 
alive tried to prevent us, we should, in the long run, get to Mag- 
dala, but the British taxpayers would have a very sad time of it 
before the end was achieved. It was by making a very dash- 
ing raid that Sir Ropert Napier earned his reputation, and if 
he hesitates to make a similar effort in Abyssinia, there is in 
all probability an excellent reason for his discretion. When 
he has felt his way long enough and surely enough, and is 
about his provisions and his supports, he may push on a fs | 
force at the last, to take or surprise Magdala. But if we want 
to avoid disaster and anxiety, and an enormous ultimate ex- 
penditure, we must have patience now, and not expect or ask 
the CommanpeRr-1N-CuIEF to neglect any precaution which can 
avert the disastrous consequences of undertaking anything 
which we cannot succeed in performing. 


With care and patience we shall, it is not to be doubted, 
get to Magdala, and take it. After we have taken it, we may 
reasonably hope to be able to retire without delay. We 
can take Magdala, and we can keep our word to the Abys- 
sinians, to the world, and to ourselves, that we will not annex 
an acre of Abyssinian ground, or interfere any further in 
Abyssinian affairs. Sir Srarrorp Nortucore has recently 
taken occasion once more to express his absolute and unquali- 
fied dissent from those who, like Sir SamueL Baker, wish that 
we should keep Abyssinia, lest the Egyptians or the French 
should get it; and those who, like Sir Henry Raw inson, con- 
tend that we should at the least get out of the Expedition the 
possession of some port commanding the Red Sea. Sir 
SrarrorD NortTucoTe repudiates all such plans. He will do 
nothing to prevent either the Egyptians or the French doing 
exactly as they please, although it must make him nervous to 
think what his Hadjis would say if they heard that we had 
been only sowing a harvest for our great rivals, the French, 
to reap. Nor does he want any more ports, or any new 
means of commanding the Red Sea. He only wants to get the 
expeditionary force with honour out of the country, and the 
vast majority of Englishmen cordially agree with him. But, if 
this is our determination, we must not nurse schemes or fancies 
incompatible with it. In the first place, we must abandon all 
idea of doing good to any one by our Expedition. It is urged 
that we might, if we liked, while we have Abyssinia in our 
power, put down the internal slave trade, or convert the 
Abyssinian Christians to our kind of Christianity, or teach 
them to wash, or spread the growth of cotton, or introduce 
a healthy taste for English dry goods. All these bright 
visions must fade away. We do not go to Abyssinia as 
philanthropists or missionaries or merchants; we go there 
as a military Power, having a very special, minute, and 
temporary object in view. In the same way, again, we 
may just as well abandon any hopes of making the 
Abyssinians pay for the Expedition, or for a part of it. 
They will never give us back one of the numerous dollars we 
scatter among them. There is no one to pay us anything, 
and nothing to pay us with; and even if we could force some- 
body with something of his own to promise to pay us, it would 
cost infinitely more to keep him to his word than we should 
ever get out of him. And, lastly, we must look our main 
difficulty fully in the face, and own that, if we cannot get the 
captives, we shall have to come away without them. No one 
in his senses ever felt anything like sure that, however much 
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er them, or he may carry them of into wild inaccessible 
regions far away from Magdala. If we do succeed in liberating 
the captives, or any of them, we shall be truly fortunate ; and it 
will be a happy day when the news of such a success comes to 
England. But we must bear in mind that we cannot under- 
take to get the captives back. All we can do is to inflict 
gome sort of —— on TxHeopore if we do not get them. 
We can take his fortress, and thereby destroy his power, or do 
something towards destroying it; although it must be owned 
that every Abyssinian seems so afraid of him that directly 
we were gone Magdala would probably be restored to | 
him, out of sheer fear and prostration before his super-— 
eminent brutality. We cannot be sure of punishing him 
much, but we can be sure of punishing him a little. 
This seems a very poor reward, and a very tame ending of so 
t and costly an expedition. But that is the fault, not of 

expoliticn, but of Lord Russet and Mr. Layarp. If we 
choose to enter into diplomatic relations with a penniless 
savage, Who at any moment can slink out of known geography 
altogether, we must take the consequences; and one of the 
most unpleasant of these consequences is that, even if we 
d nine or ten millions in whipping him, neither he nor his 


neighbours will ever quite know that he has been whipped. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 


. DODSON’S new Standing Orders are well adapted 
to their sole object of relieving members of the House 
of Commons from the duty of adjudicating on Private Bills. 
In the conventional language which has long been appro- 
piiated to official use, Mr. Dopson, on bringing forward his 
scheme, expressed the formal opinion that, for the present at 
least, Parliament ought not to abdicate its power of private 
legislation; and he added the just remark, that it would be 
inconvenient or impracticable to retain a Parliamentary appeal 
from the proceedings of any external tribunal. ‘There is 
no doubt that for all purely judicial proceedings a permanent 
and professional Court is preferable to a Committee of lay- 
men ; and it is not surprising that the proceedings on Private 
Bills should be condemned as anomalous by those who have 
not considered the nature of the issues which they involve. 
A judge applies a fixed rule of law to the facts which are 
ascertained in each separate case, and the weight of his 
authority depends on the consistency of his adherence to in- 
flexible rules. It is indispensable that he should reject all 
considerations of expediency, and that, according to the old 
proverbial phrase, justice should be done, even though it 
caused the sky to fall. But the most superficial observation 
shows that Railway Committees violate all the conditions which 
limit the discretion of Courts of Law; and it is not sufficiently 
considered that the discrepancy is caused by a due discharge 
of their proper functions. As disappointed litigants frequently 
complain, the decisions of Committees are variable and uncer- 
tain, nor can the most astute practitioner confidently promise his 
clients success either in promoting or opposing a Bill. Com- 
mittees, if they understand their duty, necessarily move in a 
different plane from legal tribunals. A petitioner for a Private 
Bill acknowledges, by his application to Parliament, that in 
the particular matter he has no legal rights, and that there is 
therefore nothing for a judge to decide; but he undertakes to 
satisfy impartial men of business that the public advantage 
be promoted by the enterprise for which he seeks legis- 
lative sanction. It often happens that enormous aguas | 
interests depend on the right solution of a question whi 
can only be answered by a full consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. The decisions of Committees may 
erroneous when they vary; but they must be inevitably 
Wrong if they are regulated by fixed rules and rigid prece- 
dents, It cannot follow that railway D should be constructed 
mM competition with railway C because line B has been allowed 
to interrupt the traffic of line A. In one case there may have 
intermediate and independent traffic to accommodate, 
and traders and freighters may have satisfied a Committee 
that an additional line was indispensable to the provision of 
adequate accommodation. In the partially parallel case it 
may appear that a projector only wishes to force a rival into 
an amalgamation by promoting an enterprise which will pro- 
duce no considerable public benefit. ‘The Committees are, in 
truth, rather juries than judicial bodies; and if they are 
Properly selected, they are better qualified to decide questions 
of expediency than any permanent tribunal. As Mr. Dopson 
said, a Court acting by precedent would again and again 
have necessarily brought itself’ into collision with the opinions 
of the public interest which have from time to time prevailed 


48 circumstances varied and as experience accumulated. 


Having shown that the House of Commons ought to retain 
its powers, and that a fixed tribunal would be ill qualified to 
discharge the functions of Committees, Mr. Dopson proceeded 
to recommend the transfer of a large portion of private business 
from the House to the permanent and non-Parliamentary Court 
of Referees. His preamble or recital seemed to have been a 
common form, which was to be directly contradicted by the 
enacting portion of the measure. The difference between the 
Referees and Committees of the House is not that lawyers 
are substituted for laymen, but that some of the members 
of the Court receive salaries, and that a permanent body 
necessarily adopts theories and rules which may or may not 


| be consistent in any particular case with the public interest. 


When, according to Mr. Dopson’s evident intention, all private 
Bills are withdrawn from the cognizance of Parliament, it 
will be found that substantial justice is frequently postponed 
to a legitimate or unavoidable love of consistency. When, 
three years ago, the determination of questions of locus standi 
was intrusted to the Referees, the experiment was almost 
unanimously approved by clients and practitioners; but ex- 
perience has shown that, notwithstanding the considerable 
ability and the diligent attention of the members of the Court, 
the decisions are far less satisfactory than the more elastic 
rulings of Committees unfettered by precedent. The right to 
be heard in opposition to a Bill ought, as far as possible, 
to depend on the substantial interest of the petitioner, 
and on the contribution which he is likely to offer to the 
elucidation of truth. The Referees are not to be blamed for 
having decided according to formal rules; but no ingenuity 
will adapt a straight ruler to the measurement of a curve. 
Facts and public interests are incommensurable with abstract 
propositions. The difficulties which have arisen in the decision 
of the quasi-legal question of locus standi will be multiplied 
manyfold when a permanent Court undertakes the inquiry 
which has hitherto belonged to a more competent tribunal; 
but Mr. Dopson is so far consistent that he proposes, not only 
a transfer of jurisdiction, but a gradual discontinuance of all 
judicial investigation. 

It is proposed that landowners shall henceforth be confined 
to the question of the alleged injury to their property, 
and that competing Companies shall only be entitled to 
show that the new undertaking is unnecessary. In either 
case an indivisible issue is arbitrarily cut in two. The pro- 
moter of a public work asking for compulsory powers over 
private property is bound to show that the advantage of his 
enterprise overbalances the difference between the private 
injury which he may inflict and the compensation which he 
will be compelled to furnish. His opponent must maintain 
the contrary proposition, and if he is not allowed to disprove 
or depreciate the alleged public benefit, he fights with one arm 
tied behind him, against an unembarrassed adversary. In 
practice, the absolute or partial exclusion of established com- 
petitors from the right of opposing new schemes is more 
important than the restriction of the rights of landowners, as 
the interests of existing Companies are generally larger, and 
as they are not entitled to compensation. The contention, 
indeed, that the proposed enterprise is unnecessary would 
for the most part cover the entire field of opposition; for 
a Company opposing on the ground of competition can 
only resist a rival project by satisfying the Committee 
that ample accommodation is at present afforded, and that 
the further expenditure of capital would produce no con- 
siderable return, except by diverting actual profits without 
corresponding public benefit. The Chairman of Committees 
undoubtedly intends to prevent or discourage all opposition 
by competing Companies, for he quoted with approval a 
paradoxical statement of Mr. Laine’s, that Parliament ought 
to choose between monopoly and unrestricted competition. 
It was as Chairman of a Company, and a professed advocate 
of protection to existing interests, that Mr. Lana enounced a 
doctrine which he would certainly not adopt in its literal 
sense if the alternative which he deprecated were to be 
selected by Parliament. When a man declares that he might 
as well become bankrupt as adopt a certain course, he is not 
generally understood to mean that bankruptcy is either a de- 
sirable contingency or a trivial misfortune. If the policy 
which Mr. Dopson approves had been adopted three years 
ago, every Railway Company in the kingdom would by this 
time have been ruined, or mulcted of a large portion of its 
property. The levity with which amateurs treat joint-stock 
interests is remarkably illustrated by the indiscriminate 
support which has been given both to Lord RepEsDALE’s con- 
trivances for securing monopoly to Companies, and to Mr. 
Dopson’s proposed facilities tor allowing speculators a power 
of unlimited competition. It is not surprising that 7 right 
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political game; but where public affairs are directly or vir- 


rallied on the long course of professional employment which 
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of petitioners to be heard has been strictly construed by a The students of Mr. Szwarp’s despatches will best appre- 


tribunal of which the Chairman holds that competitive oppo- 
sition ought to be generally rejected. 

Mr. Cave, acting probably in concert with Mr. Dopson, has 
introduced a measure for the extension of the powers already 
vested in the Board of Trade. The department is not in- 
competent to the function of investigating the compliance of 
Companies or projectors with formal conditions which may 
be imposed by Parliament, but for all judicial decisions 
affecting rights of property it is wholly unqualified. It is 
now suggested that Gas and Water Companies should be 
established by certificate of the Board of Trade in all cases 
in which local or municipal representative bodies offer 
no opposition to the undertaking. The rights of existing 
Companies are to be utterly disregarded, and insult is added 
to wrong by the pretence of referring them to the protection 
of their natural enemies. Corporations always favour new 
projectors, because they are invariably offered some re- 
duction of charge in exchange for their support. The 
many millions which have been invested in the supply of 
gas and water to towns may be confiscated, or greatly reduced 
in value, by the entirely new scheme of allowing Corporations 
and Local Boards of Heulth to determine whether they shall be 
superseded by new projectors. If the holders of joint-stock 
property submit to the wild experiments which are now under 
the consideration of Parliament, small capitalists will be effec- 
tually excluded from commercial investments. Lord Repes- 
DALE’s antipathy to contractors was a reasonable feeling in 
comparison with the careless willingness of some members of 
the House of Commons to render the property of Companies 
worthless. 


MR. ADAMS. 


if tye general esteem and respect which attend Mr. Apams 
on his departure from England ought not to impair his 
popularity with his fellow-citizens. No wise Englishman 
desires that the representative of a foreign country should 
identify himself with the interests of the State to which he is 
temporarily accredited. It is enough that he should be exempt 
from narrow prejudice, and that he should be able and willing 
to appreciate alien customs and modes of thought. As long 
as international relations are exclusively conducted among 
crowned heads and Cabinets, a versatile diplomatist of the 
school of 'TaLLeyranp has the best chance of winning in the 


tually controlled by general opinion, it is above all things 
necessary that an ambassador should share and understand 
the feelings of his own countrymen. Even at European 
Courts, English Ministers have sometimes been delicately 


was supposed to have dulled their sympathy with the 
course of public opinion at home; and, indeed, the only 
plausible argument against a special diplomatic service is 
founded on the advantage possessed by a statesman who 
comes fresh from contact with domestic affairs. The son and 
grandson of Presidents of the United States, a New Englauder 
trom the model State of Massachusetts, once a Republican 
member of the House of Representatives, and the associate of 
the principal leaders of the party, Mr. Apams might be ex- 
pected to be an American of the Americans, and he has 
uever belied his character. A more pliable Minister would 
have been less efficient for the task of preserving the 
peace in a time of extraordinary irritation. A certain 
iupassiveness and severity of demeanour prevented the 
most sauguine English politicians from assuming that the 
American envoy repudiated for himself the tone of remon- 
strance which he was constantly instructed to use. To com- 
mand personal deference in English society, a diplomatist 
must be a gentleman; but if he is to be the faithful 
exponent of American feeling, he may advantageously dis- 
pense with the external qualities of a courtier. The 
iriendly regard which Mr. Apams has earned in England has 
frequently found expression in public and in private; but the 
most awkward of his admirers has never committed the 
blunder of paying him a compliment on any supposed supe- 
riority to his countrymen at large. On occasions on which 
a certain expansiveness of sentiment would not have been 
inappropriate, Mr. Apams has perhaps erred on the side of 
sternness and indifference. Of the genuine burst of regret 
which was caused by the murder of Mr. Lincotn he took 
little notice ; but, if he has not been demonstrative of kindly 
teeling, he has also abstained from passionate and discourteous 
language when the wildest invective against the English 


ciate the tact and prudence which rendered the co i 
tions of the American Minister with the English Gesmain 
not altogether intolerable. The transmission of a long series 
of eloquent lectures on the duties of nations must have been 
an invidious task when it became necessary to inform Lord 
RussELL or his successors, in personal interviews, that, in 
the judgment of the American Secretary of Srare, they had 
perpetrated almost every conceivable wrong. The style of 
composition preferred by Mr. Apams himself contrasted strongly 
with the ornate copiousness of his official superior. A loge 
reasoner, and sometimes almost a pugnacious litigant, Mr 
Apams never indulges in rhetorical amplifications, or in the 
generalities which find favour on platforms and with political 
assemblies in the United States. His arguments are as 
and as calm as if they were presented to a Court of Equity, 
while Mr. Sewarp seems always anxious to prove that his 
opponent is maintaining an untenable position in violation of 
the most sacred principles. It is not improbable that the 
Secretary of State and the representative of his Government 
in England cultivated a perfect mutual understanding, and 
that they half unconsciously effected between themselves a 
convenient division of labour. It was the business of Mr, 
Apams to persuade, to convince, or to confute the Forrigy 
Secretary, and the English Cabinet; but Mr. Sewarp wrote 
as much for his own countrymen as for the English Govern- 
ment, and American taste requires that the candle of 
patriotism should not be hidden under the bushel of concise- 
ness. There is reason for believing that from the beginni 

of the American troubles Mr. Sewarp has sincerely desired 
to preserve peace with England. During a considerable 
part of Mr. Lincoty’s tenure of office, the able Secretary 
of Srate directed the Government under the name of his 
inexperienced chief; and it is certain that, on the important 
occasion of the seizure of the passengers on board the 
Trent, Mr. Sewarp almost alone prevented the Presipent 
and the Cabinet from yielding to the popular clamour 
for an immediate rupture. It is not necessary to suppose 
that Mr. Sewarp cherishes friendly feelings to England; 
but, notwithstanding his habitual flux of oratory, he is a 
patriotic and cautious statesman. During the war he knew 
that a conflict with England, and probably with France, would 
have established the independence of the South; and, on the 
return of peace, it would have placed insuperable difficulties 
in the way of financial improvement. To satisfy his fellow- 
citizens, and perhaps to indulge his own feelings, he wrote 
volumes on volumes of complaint ; and, down to the present 
time, he has refused to settle pending disputes, except on con- 
ditions which the English Government holds to be inadmissible. 
Yet peace has been preserved during the seven years of his 
administration ; and a large share of the credit must be dis- 
tributed between the Secretary of Strate and the American 
Minister in England. One or two of Mr. Sewarp’s most elo- 
quent and disagreeable despatches were not even presented to 
the English Government ; and it is not known that Mr. Apams 
was censured for the prudence which dictated the suppression. 


Although the retiring Minister has always been welcomed 
in English society, his public position during a portion of his 
term of service must have been in some respects unpleasant. 
He arrived in England in the early summer of 1861, only two 
or three days after the issue of the celebrated proclamation of 
neutrality ; and he had a plausible grievance in the alleged 
precipitation of a measure to which he might be supposed to 
have been prepared with objections. He probably soon 
satistied himself that the recognition of neutrality, whatever 
may have been the merits or the policy of the proceeding, had 
been made in good faith, without intention of offence to himself 
or to his Government; but it must be assumed that he believed 
in the substantial justice of the charge of premature interfe- 
rence which it has ever since been his principal business to 
reiterate. To Englishmen in general it seemed, at the com- 
mencement of the secession, that a great nation had perma- 
nently divided itself into two sections, and that it was neither 
prudent nor justifiable to take part with either belligerent; 
but Mr. Apams represented only one of the contending parties, 
and it was his duty to claim tor the resid Government 
the exclusive recognition which had formerly related to the 
whole Union. As the fortune of war afterwards justified 
his contention, he may naturally hold, in common with 
his countrymen, that a policy founded, as events proved, 
on ignorance of the future was erroneous and upjust. 
The accident of his arrival after the proclamation of 
neutrality might have excused an asperity of language 
and manners which his sound sense taught him to avoid. 


Government would have increased his popularity at home. 


He probably remembered some circumstances which the 
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violent English adherents of the Republican party in the 
United States have forgotten, if they ever knew them. His 
ecessor, Mr. DatLas, was a Democrat, representing a 
President who was the zealous supporter of the South; and 
Mr. Dattas had succeeded Mr. Bucuanan, who, during his 
residence in England, plotted the acquisition of Cuba, for the 
avowed purpose of securing the maintenance of slavery in the 
Southern States. The same statesman had, only six months 
before the arrival of Mr. Apams in England, declared to Con- 
in a Presidential Message, that the Constitution provided 

no means of reclaiming by force any State which might 
secede from the Union. It was not the business of foreign 
liticians to take part in the domestic contests of the United 
States, or to withhold credit from the official utterances of 
American Presidents and Ministers Plenipotentiary. The 
sudden revolution of opinion which followed the capture of 
Fort Sumter ought perhaps to have been foreseen by saga- 
cious observers, but it could not with propriety have been 
formally anticipated. Mr. Apams himself had in Congress 


. acted with the moderate party which would willingly have 


averted the secession by any practicable sacrifices. In Eng- 
land he may perhaps have been sometimes amused with the 
ignorance of the philanthropic fanatics who were the noisiest 
devotees of his own policy and Government. 

In subsequent discussions with the English Government, 
Mr. ADAMs maintained with inflexible tenacity the American 
dectrines of the day; but he never lost his temper, he 
never aggravated unavoidable differences by offensive language, 
and, above all, he never diverged into eloquence. For two 
or three years it was of vital importance to the United States 
to preserve the peace, although almost every American 
speaker and writer appeared to be bent on bringing on an 
immediate quarrel with Great Britain. The amateur assis- 
tants whom Mr. Sewarp despatched from time to time to 
aid Mr. Apams in his arduous duty contributed little or 
nothing to the maintenance of peace; and they probably 
sometimes embarrassed the Minister by their officious in- 
terference. Archbishop Huaues, of New York, thought it his 
duty to fulfil Mr. Sewarp’s pacific instructions by making 
anti-English speeches in Ireland; and other agents confined 
themselves to the society of strong American partisans. Mr. 
Apams, even if he had shared in any respect the nature of a 
demagogue, would have abstained from impertinent intrusion 
into the domestic quarrels of a foreign country. From first 
to last he has faithfully represented his Government, and he 
has presented to Englishmen the character of a worthy descen- 
dant of the grave and dignified statesmen who illustrated the 
earlier days of the Republic. If his countrymen hereafter 
require the services of a prudent and experienced counsellor, 
they may possibly think that the highest dignity in their gift 
would be well bestowed on hereditary merit even in the third 
generation. 


CONVOCATION. 

HE Convocations of both Provinces have lately been in 
Session. The general aspect of the debates of these 

two venerable bodies may be best understood if we watch 
the somewhat similar proceedings of a leading newspaper. A 
newspaper seldom originates a subject. The movement is 
from without ; some leader of thought makes a subject interest- 
ing; it gets talked about, and develops itself into a matter of 
general talk, and then the newspapers take it up. The 
Times has more than once represented its function as 
being not to lead, but to accompany, public opinion—to 
canvass, discuss, modify, and correct, but not to originate. 
Convocation seems to have fallen into this groove. We 
do not expect any novelty in the proceedings of the two 
Houses, but we may reckon on a considerable amount 
of care and thought being bestowed on current topics of 
general interest. And if this were once to be accepted as 
the one and highest function of Convocation, it might be fairly 
conceded that the institution does its work very well. It is 
impossible for any matter to be tréated more exhaustively 
a question before Convocation. ‘There are trained and 
subtle intellects at work in turning over and over a subject, 
in Viewing it from every possible side and from some impos- 
sible points of view; and when such men as the Bishop of 
St. Davins, and the Bishop of Lonpoy, and the Bishop of 
Oxrorp are at their best, each showing how they can manage 
‘o veil most substantial and fundamental differences under 
4 plausible and astute attempt at compromise which, while it 
decides nothing, shall leave the greatest ambiguity on the 
minds of bystanders—when any and every refinement and 
qualification and distinction and limitation is introduced into 
4 plain proposition which at last means anything, everything, 


and nothing—the result, as a work of art, is a very admirable 
one. Speaking generally, Convocation debates show that the 
intellectual powers of the English clergy are very high indeed. 
These debates reproduce, in a modern form, much of the old 
scholastic spirit; and it becomes an interesting inquiry to 
philosophers, whether in the intellectual, or at least in the 
theological, as in the physical, world, there is not, as Mr. 
Darwin would say, a tendency to atavism, or a reversion 
to an original variety, if not type. The subtlest doctor of 
the schools could not be more exuberant in his distinctions 
than a first-rate and trained disputant in the Upper House of 
Convocation. 


Is this a gain or a loss to the Church? It is both. In so 
far as it is useful to show that an important subject is beset 
with innumerable difficulties, that the ground under our feet 
is riddled with a thousand mines and pitfalls, that no con- 
ceivable, or at any rate that no enunciable, policy can be 
even suggested, against which there is not just as much 
to be said as for it, then Convocation performs a useful 
function. But it is a humble and disspiriting one. To be 
assured that the Church is at a deadlock, and that the wisest 
physicians know that they only consult for the sake of the 
consultation, not with any hope of curing the patient, has its 
value; but it is a value which must be estimated on other 
considerations than its direct and immediate aspect. One 
consequence is the diminution of the respect and confidence 
with which the power of Convocation was at one time re- 
garded. In the rising tide of excitement and expectation which 
attended the floating of the old hulk of Convocation, enthusi- 
astic clergymen thought that a remedy for all their disappoint- 
ments and fears and misgivings was at last discovered. The 
ark was fairly afloat, and serenely swimming over the waves 
of this troublesome world; there was safety, hope, and per- 
manence. The Great Voice which had so long been silenced 
had recovered its speech, and it had only to utter to command 
unity and obedience. Convocation has dispelled this illusion. 
It has shown that it is powerless to speak with unanimity, 
and therefore with the sort of authority that was fondl 
expected. Still, when it shows how much can be said, 
and well said, on every side of a question, this is a 
gain to the Church. For instance, there was last week’s 
debate on Ritual in the Upper House of ee 
That the subject was introduced at all was, we think, 
if not a mistake, at least a superfluity. There are two 
great legal suits involving the whole question going on at this 
moment; and there is a Royal Commission prosecuting, we 
suppose with great diligence, the whole subject, taking 
evidence, examining documents, and so forth. Why, then, 
should the Bishops take the matter up? We suppose because 
it was expected of them. But if the expectation was founded 
on a misapprehension of the facts of the case, the duty of the 
Bishops would have been to leave the matter alone. The 
Bishop of Lonpon moved certain resolutions which could have 
no meaning except on the hypothesis of a state of things 
which does not exist. It is perhaps very true that out of 
doors a considerable feeling prevails that the Bishops, or 
some authority, new or old, ought to be entrusted with in- 
creased powers to control and direct Ritual divergences in 
practice. But this feeling, if good for anything, ought to be 
founded on the fact that there is no such power in existence ; 
which is precisely the point which is now before the Courts 
and the Commission. It may turn out, either that there are 
no differences to compose, or that there is, in the existing law, 
a living power to compose them. Before, therefore, the Bishop of 
Lonpon produced his plan to create a new authority, either in 
the shape of a new law or of a new interpretation of the old 
one, it was of the first necessity to wait till the old law had 
been shown to be inefficient. It is notorious that this has not been 
done, and cannot be done till the Mackonocuie case has run 
its weary length. The Bishop may say that life is short, and 
the Courts are long, very long, and that Dr. Srepuens is both 
vivacious and redundant, and that to wait for the Courts and 
their decision is to wait for the Greek Calends. But to say this 
is hardly respectful to the Courts, and scarcely fair or reassuring 
to the parties at law. To say to litigants, You ought to go to 
law, but we must say that, however the law decides, we mean 
to have it changed, is scarcely what one would expect from a 
judge. When a subject of first-rate importance was presented 
to Convocation in this form, its discussion could do no good; 
and we feel bound to say that the Ritual debate of last week 
has done no good. It displays petulance in high quarters; it 
gives occasion to all sorts of untoward suspicions ; it 
hints at the existence of a feeling that it may seem desirable, on 
the part of some of the Bishops, to appeal to a rougher and 
coarser authority than Courts. And this is an unmitigated 
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evil. The result of the debate on the Bishop of Lonpon’s 
resolutions illustrates, not very pleasantly, the mistake 
which the Upper House has committed. The Bishop of 
Lonpon was for a distinct interposition of Parliament, and of 
Parliament only, in the dispute. The Bishop of OxrorD was 
for creating a new, or strengthening an old, tribunal of in- 
terpretation within the Church. Either of these plans is 
intelligible ; but the end of the debate was that neither was 
adopted, but a tertium quid, a hazy compromise and extem- 
porized makeshift, was adopted, which probably no member 
of the Upper House had really thought out or knew precisely 
what it might tend to. Itis enough to say that the Bishops of 
Loxpon and Sr. Davin’s on the one-side, and the Bishops of 
Oxrorp and Licuriecp on the other, agreed to a resolution sug- 
gested by the Bishop of Wiycuester. The value, such as it 
is, of the incident is to show what difficulties encompass the 
subject, and that, as Convocation has failed to bring light 
out of the universal smoke and pother, other folks would 
do wisely and well to let the natural breath of heaven deal 
with what Bishops can make nothing of. 

Paullo minora canamus. Not content with showing that 
they had by an ill-timed interposition done their best to 
embroil the fray, the Bishops availed themselves of an old 
practice in Convocation, and directed the Lower House to 
consider the question of Ritualism, and that, too, in the shape 
of this egregious compromise. This course might be ex- 
cused on the undignified presumption that the Bishops desired 
to get the inferior clergy into their own difficulty; and 
if they wished to display the spectacle of the two Houses 
equally committed to the display of a common incapacity, 
they certainly succeeded—succeeded at least in showing this 
not very dignified purpose. But the Lower House was too 
wary. It declined to be made a cat’s-paw of; and, thanks to 
the capacities for exuberant talk which more than one fluent 
Archdeacon possesses, and can easily find the occasion to dis- 
play, the Commons of the Clergy adjourned for two months, 
without coming to any vote on the rubrical difficulty. It will 
be noted, however, that it was not from any consistent dis- 
like to pursuing useless discussions that this result was come 
to in the Jerusalem Chamber. All that the Lower House 
objected to was being forced to enter on an unprofitable debate 
on compulsion, and at superior dictation. Left to themselves, 
the Lower House had for a weary triduum exhibited a power 
of wasting time quite equal to that displayed by their betters. 
Having to sit for four working days, they voluntarily and of 
express malice dedicated three of them to speechmaking 
without an object, and doing nothing with a will. It was 
perhaps only in retaliation that the Lower House managed 
to talk the Ritual question into next April, because the Bishops 
had declined to adopt the Lower House’s acceptance of Bishop 
CoLENso’s excommunication and deprivation. We must award 
to each House the assurance that they will, perhaps most 
unjustly, be charged with something like double-dealing. 
When the Bishops sent down their compromise on Ritualism, 
vaguely dealing with such hazy and intangible generalities as 
“rightful authority” and “unrestrained discretion,” they 
must not be surprised if the decision of the Lower House 
not to discuss such verbiage is construed out of doors into 
something like a hint, on the part of the Lower Clergy, that 
they feel that an attempt has been made to cajole them. And, 
on the other hand, when the Bishops, implored by the Lower 
House to say Yes or No on the question of Dr. CoLenso’s depo- 
sition, appoint a Committee to inquire into “ canonicity,” and 
to examine new writings of the distinguished exponent of the 
Zulu mind, they will perhaps be unjustly judged if this pro- 
ceeding is understood to be a covert snub to the importunity 
of the Lower House. What comes of it seems to be that 
the Lower House suspects the Bishops to be shifty, and that 
the Upper House will not be disinclined to tax their inferiors 
with being somewhat rash and precipitate. This state of 
things will not redound to the moral strength, or to the 
general estimation, of either House. It is perhaps unavoid- 
able. It reflects, perhaps too faithfully, more substantial 
difficulties, But the Church generally is hardly to be con- 
gratulated on the late proceedings of Convocation. 


THE PROPOSED CANONIZATIONS. 
We are not sufficiently behind the scenes to know if there 


is any truth in two items of ecclesiastical intelligence 
which the Koman and French Correspondents of the daily papers 
have been retailing of late for the edification of their readers. 
It is rumoured, however—and there is nothing intrinsically im- 
probable in the report—that a scheme is being discussed in high 
quarters for the canonization of Columbus and Joan of Are, 


Cardinal Donnet, Archbishop of Bordeaux, is said to have 
rialized the Pope on the awe subject ; and the Archbishop of 
Rouen, successor of the prelate who condemned her to the stak, 
as well as the Bishop of Orleans, are preparing to celebrate with 
peculiar solemnity the anniversary féte of the m om of the 
“Maid of France” on the 8th of May next. Certainly the 
grounds on which Cardinal Donnet is said to have urged his 
plea strike one as inadequate; perhaps it would not be dig. 
respectful to call them a little fancif He pleads first, we are 
told, that the present Pope is the first occupant of St. Peter’s 
chair who has visited the New World, and there would thus be a 
— congruity in his investing with the aureola of sanctity the 

row of the pioneer who discovered the way there. Pius IX, 
then Count Mastai Ferretti, was sent in 1823 by Leo XIV 
on a mission to the Governments of Chili and Peru, and we cap 
quite conceive that this circumstance would not be without 
its weight to his mind, which has a considerable tinge both 
of romance and of egotism, The Cardinal’s second plea is, 
to Protestants at least, not so easy to appreciate. The Italian 
sailors have long, it seems, had a patron in “St. Andrew 
the brother of St. Peter,” his relationship to the Head of 
the Church giving them apparently a special claim on his pro- 
tection. But sailors in general, who have not the good fortune 
to be Italians, have been left for eighteen centuries without 
any patron at all. And the Archbishop of Bordeaux opines 
that the providential season for supplying this want has arrived, 
Of the sincere piety of both the proposed candidates for a niche 
in the Catholic Pantheon no historian has suggested any doubt; 
for we cannot consider Shakspeare’s travesty of the life and 
death of the Maid of Orleans as even intended to be more than 
a clumsy tribute to the national vanity of Englishmen, The 
sentence pronounced against her by the Bishop of Rouen for 
trafficking in the black art was soon afterwards, as is well known, 
reversed at Rome. But there are people perverse enough to 
maintain—we can only bring ourselves to mention under protest a 
heresy so painfully subversive of our most cherished historical be- 
liefs—that Joan of Arc was never burnt at all. According to these 
rationalizing critics, somebody else was cleverly substituted to 
take her place at the stake, whilst she herself—like all the good 
people in the Child's Own Book—“manried, and lived happily 
ever after,” and became the mother of a large family. Martyrdom 
by proxy might fairly be held a dubious title to canonization. 
But let us hope the Court of Rome will know how to treat these 
Colensos of history with the contempt they deserve from all or- 
thodox believers. - 

We will assume then, for argument’s sake, what is very likely 
true, that there is some ground for the rumour of these contem- 
plated additions to the Calendar. The present Pope has done so 
many things which none of his predecessors ever thought of doin 
before him, that the somewhat novel type of sanctity sugg 
for honourable recognition would be no primd facie objection to 
his mind, but rather the reverse. It is remarkable, however, 
that in both cases the suggestion emanates, if we may credit our 
informants, from a French source. In the one case, indeed, this 
is only what we should expect ; but as Columbus was a Genoese 
by birth, and a Spaniard by adoption, it is not so okvious on the 
surface why it should be left to Frenchmen to press his claims. 
There is no particular reason that we know of why French sailors 
should be more in want of a celestial patron than Spanish sailors, 
nor any reason, if they are, why they should fix their eyes on @ 
foreigner. But, on the other hand, France still calls herself the 
eldest daughter of the Church, and has long been facile princeps 
among the Latin nations who in the great European schism 
retained their allegiance to Rome. And it is perfectly natural 
that any plan designed for the honour or support of Catho- 
licism should originate with the one Catholic nation that ad- 
vances in the vanguard of the civilization of Europe. Nor is it 
difficult, if we look a little below the surface, to see why, from the 
point of view of modern enlightenment, Joan of Arc and Columbus 
should be selected for enrolment among the Saints, In the 
first place, both represent what it has become the fashion among 
ourselyes to call “ the lay element,” whereas, with the exception 
of a few crowned heads, the great majority of the canonized were 
priests or monks. And an intelligent adherent of Catholicism 
might well be desirous, at the present day, to insist that the 
graces most highly prized by his Church are not confined to 
the cloister. When St. Bernard spoke of a man being “ con- 
verted,” he meant that he had gone into a monastery, a 
this was the current notion during the middle ages. Sanctity 
in the world—that is, anywhere out of a monastery—was 
thought a moral impossibility. There was much in the 
then state of society to countenance such a view, and almost 
every one who felt any spiritual aspirations acted upon it as & 
matier of course. And, equally of course, one result of this was 
that “the world,” having got a bad name, was not slow to 
deserve it. When no “secular person” was supposed to have 
much chance, generally speaking, in the next life, it was a natural 
inference that to make the most of this life—or, as Tacitus puts 
it, merito perire—was the wisest policy. St. Francis of Assist 
something to stem the tide by the foundation of his third order 
for people living in the world ; and the growing laxity of noe 
discipline, to use the mildest term, helped to bring about a tt 
sion of popular feeling. But the traditional notion of worl 
avocations being carnal, if not actually sinful, held its groun 
more or less, to the Reformation, and it survives still, among 
Protestants as well as Roman Catholics, in a modified form. 
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When Evangelical preachers talk about the world, they do not, 
indeed, mean to distinguish it from the cloister, but they do mean 
to distinguish it from an arbitrary type of perfection which repro- 
duces much of the narrowness and vacuity which are the be- 
setting dangers of conventual life without its redeeming energies. 
Extremes meet in the most unexpected ways. The Evangelical 
hymn we had occasion lately to notice, which speaks of “deadly 
doing” as the one thing Christians ought to beware of, would point, 
if it were seriously acted upon at all, to a more than monastic | 
abstinence from the business and duties of active life. The | 
eanonization of Columbus and Joan of Arc would obviously imply | 
thus much—whatever else it might imply also—that sanctity can | 
be quite as well attained in the fulfilment of those duties as | 
jn the avoidance of them for a life devoted to more directly | 
religious exercises. 
It would imply a good deal more. Christians are rather apt to | 
look down upon the “natural virtues” of patriotism, courage, 
hilanthropy, and the like, as unworthy of those who profess to 
fo guided by the Gospel. And infidels, observing this, have not | 
been backward in taunting Christianity as at best a religion of 
mere passive and negative excellence. All the Commandments but 
one, it is argued, begin with a “not”; the Beatitudes, and indeed 
the whole Sermon on the Mount, are chiefly taken up with the 
recommendation of meekness, abstinence, submission, and similar 
inactive qualities. Of what use is a religion whose highest standard 
of moral action is to do nothing lest you should do something 
wrong, which can forbid but dares not command, which is never 
of saying, “Touch not, taste not, handle not,” and, having 
sid that, has little more to say? It would be obvious to reply 
that those virtues are most emphatically inculcated in the Gospel 
of which mankind knew least before the Gospel was preached to 
them, while they are left to practise under a higher sanction what 
they knew already by the testimony of conscience or of reason. 
But the point we wish to insist upon here is that the hero- 
worship, or saint-worship, or whatever we may choose to call 
it, which from the first has been a marked feature of Christian 
history, is an implicit protest against this negative view of duty. 
Call them Lives of the Saints, or Biographies of Eminent 
Christians, or what you will, the need for living examples of 
Christianity in action, as a practical standard and encourage- 
ment, has always been felt, a always in some degree supplied. 
The Church of Rome has met the want, imperfectly no doubt, 
but by no means altogether unsuccessfully, by the canonization 
and recorded lives of her Saints. A distinguished Protestant 
writer has recently complained that Protestantism has no Saints, 
or, in other words, is afraid openly to recognise and reverence 
them, and has thereby lowered and distorted the popular standard 
of virtuous action. ‘There is some force in the complaint, and the 
perverse theological pessimism, so to call it, of certain schools 
of Protestant belief makes it impossible for them honestly to con- 
front it. But even so, the numerous biographies of Protestant 
worthies are a tacit protest against the exigencies of an artificial 
theory of faith and works. But then, of course, the crucial ques- 
tion recurs, what kind of excellence is to be honoured? To take 
afew of the best known Saints of the Roman Calendar, there is 
atolerably wide diversity of character and mode of life between 
St. Louis, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Ignatius Loyola, and St. 
Simeon Stylites, though the three last have much more in 
common with each other than with the first. We will not raise 
any discussion here as to the supernatural merits and powers of 
the saintly ascetic who spent forty years on the top of a high pillar 
near Antioch, and the fervid enthusiast who preached sermons to 
attentive congregations of birds, beasts, and fishes on the slopes of 
Umbrian Apennines. Most Roman Catholics would probably 
admit that theirs is not exactly the type of sanctity best suited to 
the needs of the nineteenth cent But the virtues of St. Louis, 
who was Dr. Arnold’s favourite hero, appeal as much to one 
4% toanother. Patriotism, justice, courage, and self-sacrifice for 
others never grow obsolete. These are the sort of excellences that 
would be crowned in the persons of Columbus and Joan of Are. 
Both began with being visionaries, but their visions took a very 
Practical turn. It was the boyish dream of Columbus, as of most 
profoundly religious minds in that day, to make a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. But he came to think afterwards that the dis- 
covery and evangelization of a new continent would be a more 
acceptable service to God and man. The Maid of Orleans saw 
visions and dreamed dreams, and was, or imagined herself, the 
habitual recipient of angelic messages. But the one burden of 
visions, and the one aim of her efforts, was sternly patriotic 
and free from all alloy of selfishness. Whether or not she was 
burt at Rouen, she risked her life over and over again for her 
Country, caring nothing for personal recompense or renown. It 
Was the kind of heroism the old Romans would have delighted to 
, but it drew its inspiration from a Christian source. There 
can be no doubt, however, that this is not at all the sort of merit 
that has been most in favour of late with the dispensers of eecle- 
siastical honours. To the Ultramontane patriotism is no less a 
carnal weakness than to the Evangelical, and the impartial justice 
a. St. Louis extended, without distinction of creed, to 
caristian and Turk alike, is something more than questionable. 
Candour and ¢; eng we are often reminded, when the 
ae of the Church are at stake, are by no means the attributes 
saintliness. It will be therefore a significant fact if two fresh 
hames 80 little distinguished for any specially Ultramontane 
Virtues are added by the present Pope to the calendar. We shall 


| which no 


Watch with some curiosity to see what answer will be given to 


the “devil’s advocate” if he urges that the discovery of a new 
world and the rescue of one’s country from a foreign yoke are 
insuflicient titles to the reverence of Catholic Chrisie:dom. 


THE PLEASURES OF SKIPPING. 


A$’ the number of books that are merely to be tasted is 
increasing with a igious rapidity, in contrast with 
those others that are worthy of being swallowed or even chewed 
and digested, it follows that there must be a estas exten- 
sion of the notable practice of skipping. uch crude writing 
makes many careless readers. It would be a pity if this were not 
so; that people should take much pains over productions with 
ains have been taken in preparation would only 
involve a double waste. Skipping is a natural protest against 
bad and careless writing, and people with a love of their kind 
can only rejoice as they watch readers in clubs, railway carriages, 
or Crawing-rooms, turn over twenty, thirty, or in extreme cases 
even fifty pages at a time with a vigorous and significant im- 
patience. This process is one’s only protection against the 
thousand impertinences or stupidities of a tiresome author. In 
the days of our youth skipping was a prohibited practice, deemed 
thoroughly injurious to the young mind, like sweet things to the 
young stomach. The same system which would not tolerate 
that boys and girls should refuse to eat fat, or should pick out the 
plums of their pudding and leave the heavier floury portion, was 
equally stern in its injunction that if they began a book they should 
finish it, and not only finish it—for this, in their own construction 
of the term, they would have been only too glad to do—but read it 
straight through from beginning to end, without the omission of a 
page or a paragraph. To skip was held to be the fatal symptom of 
that laxity of mind which might in time lead to results so distress- 
ing as an aversion to sermons, a passion for pastry, a preference for 
fiction over solid information, and other similar depravities. And 
so any boy with an ambition to be thought of good promise was 
bound by the exigencies of his position to read through fifth-rate 
books with a steady unflagging zeal that was only due to better 
books than any to which he was allowed to have access. The 
results might well be about as fatal to love of study as compulsory 
attendance through the whole of many prolonged services is su 
posed to be to love of religion. People who had been sed 
taught that no book is worth reading at all which is not w 
reading through most naturally grew up to be sadly sceptical as 
to the number of books that are worth reading; and, coming 
to the realization of their views, made a point of reading little or 
nothing. But this sort of theory, extending as it did, in one shape 
or another, all over the field of education, is dying out; and 
skipping, no longer a mark of depravity, has come to rank, even 
in young persons, as a very allowable luxury. Relaxation of dis- 
cipline in other matters has been found not to lessen, but to 
increase, morality, and in reading it probably stimulates rather 
than blunts the bmg for the sounder part of books. Besides, 
it marks a very salutary decline in the reverence for authors, In 
days when public opinion frowned upon skipping, the author 
passed for a being of finer make and clay than his admiring or 
awe-struck readers, and the discouraging consequence of this was 
that the latter often took themselves to be much worse fools 
than they really were, and accepted for gospel a good many 
things which, if they had not been printed in a book, they would 
have very peremptorily scouted. This queer superstition is now 
confined to the er country towns. Here, the heavy way 
in which time hangs on the hands of the inhabitants, together 
with a certain ponderosity and sluggishness of ee cage whieh 
naturally beget modesty, combine to make people unwilling 
to miss even the dull of books, and they trudge steadily 
through for an idea as they would trudge through heavy fallows 
for a bird. They reckon that it all comes into the day’s work; 
and besides, a man must have reached a certain pitch of critical 
acuteness which is not by any means universal in country places, 
in order to be able clearly to distinguish the lively chapters 
from the dull chapters—a rudimentary power of discrimination 
which is quite indispensable for really judicious skipping. But 
elsewhere, this early difficulty having been overcome with some 
success and jud ent, the prestige of authorship is not par- 
ticularly iereaiatible. To have learnt to skip with resolution is 
to have constituted yourself your author's superior. It means 
that you despise him as dull, or dread him as incomprehensible, 
or hate him for being perverse or xical. In any case, it 
is the author who goes to the bottom, and probably in at least 
nine instances out of ten he deserves his fate. Let us reflect 
what a fine and just confidence this gives to many meritorious 
persons who would otherwise crawl in unwholesome humility 
through the pages of incompetent pretenders to their unquestion- 
ing and unfaltering attention. It is true that now and again, in 
the case of every tenth author, for example, they may skip hastily, 
and arrogate a superiority which is far from belonging to them. 
Accidents of this sort may happen no doubt. A man or, still 
more frequently we suspect, a woman, accustomed to skip with 
promptitude and decision, cannot help an occasional mishap, and 
such readers may find that they have been snubbing a real thinker 
or a real artist, or that they have incontinently skipped the best 
passages, and so sacrificed their public pretensions to taste and 
judgment. But, afterall, we must balance things, ar ' the habitual 
skipper may eet against this occasional risk of a 1. sfortune the 
certain advantages of saving a great dea! of time, uf averting a 
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great deal of weariness, of poms much dilution and much dul- 
ness, and of acquiring in a general way a thoroughly good opinion 
of his critical faculty. 
The curious thing is that, in the face of this prevalent habit, 
novelists, who are the chief manufacturers of books in our time, 
as well as other less numerous classes of writers, will not be in- 
duced to write with a brevity and pregnancy such as would obviate 
the present painful necessity of leaving unread one and a half 
of the three-volume sets which are sent from the circulating 
libraries. Is it possible that the ordinary third-rate novelist 
believes that her books are read through ; that people master the 
whole plot, and relish every nicety in the en, and ponder 
thoughtfully over every turn and phrase in the reflective part ? 
Yet one is reluctant to suppose that one-half of the work is done 
merely to fill up a fixed and inelastic space, without care whether 
the benevolent reader reads it or skips it. Surely, even the least 
conscientious and thorough of novelists feels some slight pride 
in her work, some faint desire to give money’s worth for money. 
To write any sort of novel which is worth skimming seems to 
demand a certain amount of human observation and sympathy 
with the better side of things, and of feeling for art, however 
poorly this feeling may be supported on the intellectual side 
of execution. Yet, in cooler moments, the vainest of small 
novelists must reflect that these turns which to her seem so 
striking, these trains of meditation which seem so wide and so 
profound, these dialogues which seem so dramatic, vigorous, and 
sparkling, are in truth poor trashy stuff, over which no fondest 
friend could be reasonably asked to linger. How can she 
suppose that rational and articulate-speaking creatures will spend 
laborious hours over her prosy, meaningless wonderings why 
this character acted in one way, and why that character acted 
in the other way, when everybody knows all the time that 
she had it quite in her own hands to make them act any way 
she pleased? How can I, whose days are but a span, sur- 
render some half-hour of leisure three or four times a week, while 
she for thirty or forty pages at a stretch reproduces the fancied 
deliberations of a heroine whether she shall give her hand to the 
fair hero or the dark one; the many-coloured meditations of the 
villain over his purposed crime and its consequences; the long- 
winded remorse of a penitent bigamist? If these things are 
done, then it were well they should be done quickly. Anybody 
with sense enough to write even a poor novel ought also to have 
sense enough to be quite sure that these are infallibly 
and inexorably skipped; and, this being so, why should human 
life be so prodigally wasted in their composition? We have 
already admitted the delights of skipping, and it is true 
that, if authors were more pointed, brief, and judicious, these 
delights would be at anend. ‘There would be no more of that 
trenchant satisfaction with which one leaves out a whole chapter 
whose heading discloses that it does not help on the story the 
least in the world; or with which we turn over in impatient haste 
a mass of dialogue that is meant to be brimming with keenness, 
vigour, and all other good dramatic — We should miss too 
the pleasure of deliberately cutting all the landscape and most of 
the pathos—two sides of composition where poor artists always 
think themselves strongest, and where they are in fact nearly 
always weakest and poorest. There are few things of the kind so 
delicious as the pleasure of knowing that the pages which you 
have just turned over unread contained the writer’s deepest and 
most prolonged effort to bring tears to your eyes and a choking to 
your throat. The reader of judgment and experience knows when 
this is coming on, and immediately passes on with a perfectly 
dry eye and unchoked throat, happy in knowing what he has 
Leal Then, again, in the article of landscapes, how many 
and hard things does that man suffer who retains an early im- 
planted dislike for skipping! To realize a landscape with any- 
thing like satisfaction trom a merely verbal account of some of its 
features is not easy even when one is in the hands of a great 
writer. Even then it requires an amount of very close attention, 
which is not by any means re repaid by a proportionately 
clear and pleasurable impression. hen the writer is not great, 
but small, a fine landscape becomes a very dreadful thing indeed, 
because the only way in which it occurs to the artist to reproduce 
his impressions, or to — the picture, is to use fine words. 
Unfortunately, fine words are utterly unable to convey a fine land- 
scape. Aware of this, most readers no sooner come upon the 
verge of anything of this kind than they hurry on right through 
the landscape without stopping to gather details, perfectly content 
with a general notion that whatever is going to happen is going 
to happen in the midst of some very lovely and romantic scenery. 
It is somewhat the same with accounts of personal appearance. Tt 
requires a very great deal of care to know exactly what sort of a 
face and demeanour certain words and phrases are meant to call 
up. In this case even, a reader is apt at the end of the description 
to find that, though it may have been the means of stimulating 
his own imagination, the figure which his imagination has at last 
created scarcely agrees in more than perhaps the colour of the hair 
with the details of the book. The more elaborate the effort of the 
writer that there should be no mistake as to details, the more 
certain it is that the mind of the reader will paint an entirely 
independent portrait. Consequently, after a certain experience in 
novels, a man on the descriptions of persons, unless they are 
very brief, just as he skips the descriptions of places, and attaches 
general ideas of his own as to the personal appearance proper to 


racter. Even with living friends, we should not much value 9 
— and minute estimate of the amount of each possible 

uman quality with which nature endowed them. Still 
likely are we to be so extraordinarily curious about the endow. 
ments bestowed by art upon unreal people. The unlucky presence 
of half a dozen weaknesses, all carefully analysed, in the virtuous 
person ; the compensating presence of as many good points, all 
analysed with equal prolixity, in the vicious person; the effect 
which one incident might have had upon character, but had 
not, and which the other incident had, but could not haye 
been expected to have—all these elaborate processes, except 
in a@ consummate writer, are a sheer weariness to the flesh, and 
as such are promptly skipped by everybody with a decent re. 
gard to his own mental refreshment. Now even the poorest 
novelist is, after all, a human being. She reads the works 
of other novelists. She must know, therefore, that such pieces 
as those of which we have been talking are passed over 
ninety-nine out of every hundred readers. Why write them 
when all the time there must be an underlying ‘assurance that 
they will not be read? Or is it possible that they are com- 
posed with the conscious and self-sacrificing purpose of giving the 
reader's attention resting-places? The only thing to be said, how- 
ever, is that if we carry this sort of interrogation too far, we may 
be found asking the authors who are aggrieved by having their 
books skipped why they write poor stories at all. If you skip our 
pathos, they may cry, and our fine landscapes, and our subtle 
psychological analysis, and our complex play of character, why 
pretend to read any of our novels? Why, indeed ? except that 
man is a fallen creature, and will do anything conceivable in order 
to escape from himself. 


MODERN MOTHERS. 


O human affection has been so passionatel ape as ma- 
IN ternal love, and none is sup to be so ho Y or so strong, 
Even the poetic aspect of the instinct which inspires the yo 
with their dearest dreams does not rank so high as this, =| 
neither lover’s love nor conjugal love, neither filial affection nor 
fraternal, comes near the sanctity or grandeur of the maternal 
instinct. But all women are not equally rich in this great gift; 
and, to judge by —— English women are at this moment 
particularly poor. It may seem a harsh thing to say, but it is 
none the less true—society has put maternity out of fashion, and 
the nursery is nine times out of ten a place of punishment, not of 
pleasure, to the modern mother. Two points connected with this 
subject are of growing importance at this present time—the one is 
the increasing disinclination of married women to be mothers at 
all; the other, the —_ number of those who, being mothers, will 
not, or cannot, nurse their own children. In the mad race 
pleasure and excitement now going on all through English — 
the tender duties of motherhood have become simply disagre 
restraints, and the old feeling of the blessing attending the quiver 
full is exchanged for one expressive of the very reverse. With 
some of the more intellectual and less instinctive sort, maternity 
is looked on as a kind of de tion; and women of this stamp, 
sensible enough in everything else, talk impatiently am 
themselves of the base necessities laid on them by men @ 
nature, and how hateful to them is everything connected with 
their characteristic duties. This wild revolt against nature, and 
specially this abhorrence of maternity, is carried to a still greater 
extent by American women, with grave national consequences 
resulting; but though we have not yet reached the Transatlantic 
limit, the state of feminine feeling and physical condition among 
ourselves will disastrously affect the future unless something can 
be done to bring our women back to a healthier tone of min 
body. No one can object to women declining marriage altogether 
in favour of a voluntary self-devotion to some project or idea; but, 
when married, it is a monstrous doctrine to hold that they are 
any way degraded by the consequences, and that natural functions 
are less honourable than social excitements. The world can get on 
without balls and morning calls, it can get on too without amateur 
art and incorrect music, but not without wives and mothers; and 
those times in a nation’s history when women have been 
ornaments rather than family home-stays have ever been times of 
national decadence and of moral failure. 

Part of this growing disinclination is due to the enormous expense 
incurred now by having children. As women have ceased to take any 
active share in their own housekeeping, whether in the kitchen or 
the nursery, the consequence is an additional cost for service, which 
is a serious item in the yearly accounts. Women who, if they lived 
a rational life, could and would nurse their children, now require 
a wet nurse, or the services of an experienced woman who a 
“bring up by hand,” as the phrase is; women who once woul 
have had one nursemaid now have two; and women who, had they 
lived a generation ago, would have had none at all, must in their 
turn have a wretched young creature without thought or knowledge, 
into whose questionable care they deliver what should be . e 
most sacred obligation and the most jealously-guarded charge they 
possess, It is rare if, in any section of society where hired service 
can be had, mothers give more than a superficial personal superin- 
tendence to nursery or schoolroom—a superintendence about a8 
thorough as their housekeeping, and as efficient. The one oe 
duties is quite as unfashionable as the other, and money 18 ny 
relieve from the service of love as entirely as it relieves from the 


this and that nominis umbra. We may be quite sure that the 
same neglect awaits very long and very Ladeneed accounts of cha- 


need of labour. And yet, side by side with this personal relin- 
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quishment of natural duties, has grown up, perhaps as an instinctive 
compensation, an amount of attention and expensive management 

ally remarkable. There never was atime when children were 
made of so much individual importance in the family, yet in so 
little direct relation with the mother—never a time when 
maternity did so little and social organization so much. Juve- 


nile parties; the kind of moral obligation apparently felt by | 


all parents to provide heated and unhealthy amusements for their 
boys and girls during the holidays; extravagance in dress, fol- 
lowing the same extravagance among their mothers ; the increas- 
ing cost of education ; the fuss and turmoil generally made over 
them—all render them real burdens in a house where money is 
not too plentiful, and where every child that comes is not only an 
additional mouth to feed and an additional body to clothe, but a 
subtractor by just so much from the family fund of pleasure. Even 
where there is no lack of money, the unavoidable restraints of 
the condition, for at least some months in the year, more than 
counterbalance any sentimental delight to be found in —> 
For, before all other things in life, maternity demands unselfish- 
ness in women; and this is just the one virtue of which women 
have least at this present time—just the one reason why mother- 
hood is at a discount, and children are regarded as inflictions 
instead of blessings. 

Few middle-class women are content to bring up their children 
with the old-fashioned simplicity of former times, and to let 
them share and share alike in the family, with only so much dif- 
ference in their treatment as is required by their difference of 
state; fewer still are willing to share in the labour and care 
that must come with children in the easiest-going household, 
and so to save in the expenses by their own work. The shab- 
biest little wife, with her two financial ends always gaping and 
never meeting, must have her still shabbier little drudge to 
wheel her perambulator, so as to give her an air of fine-ladyhood 
and being too good for work ; and the most indolent housekeeper, 
whose work is done in half an hour, cannot find time to go into 
the gardens or the square with nurse and the children, so that she 
may watch over them herself and see that they are properly cared 
for. In France, where it is the fashion for mother and bonne to 
be together both out of doors and at home, at least the children 
are not neglected nor ill-treated, as is too often the case with us; 
and if they are improperly managed, according to our ideas, the 
fault is in the system, not in the want of maternal supervision. 
Here it is a very rare case indeed when the mother accompanies 
the nurse and children ; and those days when she does are nursery 
Sg to be talked of and remembered for weeks after. As 

ey grow older, she may take them occasionally when she visits 
her more intimate friends; but this is for her own pleasure, not 
their good, and is quite beside the question of going with them to 
see that they are properly cared for. It is to be supposed that 
each mother has a profound belief in her own nurse, and that when 
she condemns the neglect and harshness shown to other children by 
the servants in charge, she makes a mental reservation in favour 
of her own, and is very sure that nothing improper or cruel takes 

in her nursery. Her children do not complain, and she 
always tells them to come to her when anything is amiss; 
on which negative evidence she satisfies her soul, and makes sure 
that all is right, because she is too neglectful to see if anything 
is wrong. She does not remember that her children do not com- 
plain because they dare not. Dear and beautiful as all mammas 
are to the small fry in the nursery, they are always in a certain 
sense Junos sitting on the top of Mount pe te making occa- 
sional gracious and benign descents, but practically too far removed 
for useful interference; while nurse is an ever-present power, 
capable of sly pinches and secret raids, as well as of more open 
ression—a power, therefore, to be propitiated, if only with the 
gtim subservience of a Yezidi, too much afraid of the Evil One 
to oppose him. Wherefore nurse is propitiated, failing the pro- 
tection of the glorified creature just gone to her grand dinner in a 
cloud of lace and a blaze of jewels; and the first lesson taught 
the youthful Christian in short frocks or knickerbockers is not to 
carry tales down stairs, and by no means to let mamma know what 
nurse desires should be kept secret. A great deal of other evil, 
beside these sly beginnings of deceit, is taught in the nursery; a 
great deal of vulgar thought, of superstitious fear, of class coarse- 
hess. As, indeed, how must it not be when we think of the 
early habits and education of the women taken into the nursery 
to give the first strong indelible a to the young souls 
under their care? Many a man with a ruined constitution, and 
many a woman with shattered nerves, can trace back the 
ge of their sorrow to those neglected childish days of 
theirs when nurses had it all their own way use mamma 
never looked below the surface, and was satistied with what was 
said instead of seeing for herself what was done. It is an odd 
state of society which tolerates this transfer of a mother’s 
holiest and most important duty into the hands of a mere 
Stranger, hired by the month, and never thoroughly known. 
Where the organization of the family is of the patriarchal kind— 
old retainers marrying and multiplying about the central home, 
and carrying on a warm personal attachment from generation to 
generation — this transfer of maternal care has not such bad 
effects ; but in our present way of life, without love or real 
oe between masters and servants, and where service is 
rendered for just so much money down, and for nothing more 
noble, it is a hideous system, and one that makes the modern 
mother utterly inexplicable. We wonder where her mere instincts 
can be, not to speak of her reason, her love, her conscience, her 


pride. Pleasure and self-indulgence have indeed gained tremendous‘ 
power, in these later days, when they can thus break down the. 
force of the strongest law of nature, a law stronger even than 
that of self-preservation. 

Folly is the true capillary attraction of the moral world, and 
penetrates of society ; and the folly of 
attire in the drawing-room is reproduced in the nursery. Not 
content with bewildering men’s minds, emptying their hus- 
bands’ purses for the cakieemant of their own charms, women 
do the same by their children, and the mother who leaves the 
health, and mind, and temper, and purity of her ss in the 
keeping of a hired nurse takes ial care of the colour and cut 
of the frocks and petticoats. And always with the same strain 
after show, and the same endeavour to make a little look a mickle. 
The children of five hundred a year must look like those of a 
thousand; and those of a thousand must rival the ¢enue of little 
lords and ladies born in the purple; while the amount of money 
spent in the tradesman class is a matter of real amazement to 
those let into the secret. Simplicity of diet, too, is going out with 
ee a | of dress, with simplicity of habits generally ; and stimu- 
lants and concentrated food are now the rule in the nursery, where 
they mar as many constitutions as they make. More than one 
child of which we have had J sega knowledge has yielded to 
disease induced by too stimulating and too heating a diet; but 
artificial habits demand corresponding artificiality of food, and so 
the candle burns at both ends instead of one. Again, as for 
the increasing inability of educated women to nurse their children, 
even if desirous of doing so, that also is a bodily condition 
brought about by an unwholesome and unnatural state of life. 
Late hours, high living, heated blood, and vitiated atmosphere 
are the causes of this alarming physical defect. But it would 
be too much to expect that women should forego their pleasur- 
able or do to their senses, 
for the sake of their offspring. ey are not famous for looki 
far ahead on any matter, but to expect them to look beyo 
themselves, and their own present generation, is to expect the 
great miracle that never comes. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


HE fever-fit of revolution in education seems to be fairly over, 
and the question of national instruction has entered on its , 

“ cold stage.” wt is amusing to observe how much the importance 
of a public movement depends upon the amount of space which 
the newspapers have to give to it, and how questions which have 
occupied aunne of type during the recess dwindle into para- 
graphs as soon as the Session opens. Mr. Speke was an object of 
national interest till Lord Derby’s gout directed our anxiety into a 
new channel, and the chaos of all existing methods of education, 
with which the secularist fanatics threatened us from the platform 
of the Manchester Conference, has quietly subsided into a notice 
of motion and a couple of lines in the Orders of the Day. The 

uires who were scared by their own Reform Frankenstein into a 
wild desire to educate their governors have discovered that 
England, if she is to be ruined, will be ruined before a new gene- 
ration has quitted its class and its ® playground ; and trade has dis- 
closed to the technical “ educationalists ” the prodigious secret that, 
if she is taking wing from our shores, she hardly wait for the 
establishment of artistic schools and the up-growth of designers 
who are still in their pinafores. On the other hand, the 4 
pearance of Mr. Lowe and the doctrinaires, with their infalli 
nostrums of central administration, has given a rough blow to the 
advocates of local self-government, whose disenchantment with the 
brilliant plans for creating a local interest in education had alread, 
begun with the announcement that this interest was to be cre 
in the locality by permitting it to pay for its schools, but by for- 
bidding it to govern them. And so it comes to pass that, after 
all the ou of the vacation, the large projects and the long 
speeches, it is found simply impossible to force on a prema- 
ture and partial solution of the most difficult problem of the 
day. ‘There seems in fact little probability, in spite of Minis- 
terial promises, of any great ch in our educational system 
being effected in the present Session. The recent change of 
Premiers, the tail of Reform, the Irish difficulty, and the Abys- 
sinian war will probably find work enough for a dying Parliament; 
and even if it is thought n that some measure should be 
introduced by the President of the Council, it will hardly include 
more than a few practical modifications of the existing system. 
The Government have long made no secret of the fact that their 
intentions point rather in the direction of gradual extension than 
of radical = ; and the conferences which it is understood are 
now being carried on between the Bishops and the Council Office 
will andl end in the adoption of schemes which, whatever their 
theoretic merits, are wholly at variance with the traditions of 
both 


The Conscience Clause, whatever Archdeacon Denison or com- 
mon sense may say, will undoubtedly form a part of any scheme 
which the Government may pro It 1s just one of those 
petty questions which men fight the more bitterly over that they 
are wholly without practical significance ; but the secession of 
many of its clerical opponents to the opposite camp = be ex- 
plained by the’ — simple discovery that, while it is wholly in- 
operative as a bulwark of Dissent, it leaves the school, for all 
practical purposes, as absolutely as before in the hands of the 
clergy. ‘Lhe old instinct of the clerical order has taught them 
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that a feigned retreat is often equivalent to a victory; and the 
liberal clergymen who have tricked the Dissenters with a few 
specious. words in a trust-deed have a smile for human simplicity 
as they return to their schools, as perfect autocrats as they were 
before. The exclusion of all religious instruction, however pos- 
sible it may be for the middle classes, who ought surely to pro- 
vide it at home, is hardly possible in the case of the poor; and 
the one alternative to a Conscience Clause is the far more efficient 
step, if liberality were what is really aimed at, of a separate hour 
during which information on subjects of this kind might be 
given by the ministers of each denomination, the attendance on 
such instruction being purely optional. The great merit of local 
rating seemed at first sight to be the creation of a local interest in 
the question of education. Men, it was urged, usually care little 
for whatever costs them nothing; and the excessive vehemence 
displayed by vestries over sewers and drains which represented a 
fresh halfpenny in the pound seemed to promise a corresponding 
energy in the cause of public instruction as soon as the same screw 
was applied. But the interest in local business arises far more 
from the power to spend, and the right to administer, than from 
the necessity to pay; and in this case the privilege of payment 
was to be unaccompanied by any administrative control. The 
local rate would simply take the place of the old local sub- 
scription-list; and the talling off in the funds of the majority 
of schools explains the anxiety of managers for this relief 
from their burdens. But with the burden would logically 
pass away, however legal provisions might fence it, the position 
of the manager; and the government of the school would 
devolye on the three bodies whose funds supported it— the 
parents of the children, the local authorities, and the Council 
Office. It is unnecessary, however, to discuss further so sweeping 
a change as one which would in effect destroy the whole de- 
nominational character of the schools, for it is exposed to one 
obvious and possibly fatal objection, The imcrease of local 
burdens is already one of the inost crying evils of the day, and 
the waut of any eflicient security for the due administration of 
local funds is only equalled by the ridiculous inequality and in- 
justice of such a mode of taxation. If schools are to be supple- 
mented by additional funds, they must be supplied from the 
general revenue of the nation. 1n other words, there must be a 
simple inerease of the Education Grant to the extent required. 
The question, look at it as you will, is a sheer question of money. 
Half the schools in England are financially in an utterly unsound 
state. The loss under the Revised Code, the progressive 
diminution of the subscriptions, is made up year by year out 
of the pockets of individual managers or clergymen. But a 
school worked at the least cost is simply an ineflicient school. The 
few pounds necessarily struck off the stipend of the master, 
the extra pupil-teacher deducted from the staif of the school, 
represent a lower scale of general instruction throughout a parish 
of five or six thousand people. Poverty does more than this—it 
takes all elasticity from our educational system. School-fees 
during the last ten years have almost universally risen out of 
sheer want of funds, but each rise of a penny strikes off a class of 
the population, and closes the door yet more rigidly in the face of 
those who need education the most. Managers could easily meet 
the wants of the street-arab, if they could afford to take him in ; 
as it is, they are surrounded by inducements to shut him out. It 
is ridiculous, with schools everywhere half-filled, to talk as if the 
ignorance ot the poorer children was owing to any want of school 
accommodation. What is wanted is not new schools so much as 
more funds for the old ones; and these funds the Government, we 
conceive, might fairly supply. 

* Coaxing,” we are told by Mr. Potter, “has been tried and 
has failed ; it is time to try compulsion.” Compulsion is just the 
sort of rough-and-ready remedy for any evil which minds like 
Mr. Potter’s, incapable of realizing the higher moral aspects of 
a question like this, or of viewing it in its relation to our whole 
social fabric, fall easily back upow. But “short and easy” 
methods are proverbially delusive in educational matters, and have 
a way of turning out neither easy nor short. The cry of compul- 
sion is based on a simple ignorance of the life of the poor. When 
some Manchester fanatic proposed that no child under fourteen 
should be suffered to work at all, he was met with cheers from 
humanitarians whose dogma would have reduced whole families 
to starvation. A little patient examination of the causes of irregu- 
larity in school attendance would reveal to theorists such as this 
how important 2 part the labour of children plays in the actual 
sustenance of the poor. A man earning sixteen shillings a week 
may fairly be expected to keep his children at school while all is 
fair weather at home, but the increase of the family and the 
weakness of the mother will soon make it necessary that the elder 
girls should stop at home to nurse, and the elder boys get a job at 
the neighbouring greengrocer’s. As Mr. Lowe candidly owned, 
the first necessity of existence is, not learning, but food, and it is 
the terrible struggle for sustenance that tells on the attendance at 
our schools. It may be doubted, too, whether the day is not gone 
by for sheer class legislation such as this; and whether it would 
be possible even for Mr. Potter to draw up an Act which should 
enforce the education of the children of the while it left him 
free to do what he would with his own. Moreover, the system 
could only be worked by a rigorous police which would render 
education abhorrent to the mass of the people. one who has 
watched the operation of the Compulsory Vaccination Acts—and 
an instance more favourable than the enforcement of a costless and 


indeed impossible, compulsory schemes are in their actual work} 
when that working can only be enforced by the law. A still greater 
difficulty would be that of combining any enforced attendance with 
the payment of school-fees, At present the parents tax themselves 
to the extent of half a million a year; and this voluntary taxg- 
tion is a eng of the value which the poor actually set on ‘educa. 
tion, while it gives them an immediate and tangible interest jn 
the quality of the education provided. In abolishing schvol-feeg 
compulsion would not merely throw a great additional burden on 
the State, but it would actually weaken, if it did not destroy, one 
of the noblest of all the impulses of the working-classes—their 
desire to provide an education for their children. The genera] 
adoption of the half-time system, which already prevails in many 
trades, is open—though of course in a less degree—to the same 
objections. In spite of the belief of its advocates, that as much is 
learnt in three hours as in six, common sense agrees with the ex- 
perience of Sir James Shuttleworth, that the “half-timers” aye 
usually the great blot and drag upon the school. The economic 
objection, too, although diminished, is still not removed, for 
whatever is gained by the boy in learning is lost by the parent in 
wages; and, though such a loss may fairly be enforced on classes 
of artisans whose earnings are considerable, it ~ould be almost 
impossible to exact it from families living, as thousands do in the 
East of London, on little more than a shilling a day and the casual 
gains of the children. . 

It is plain that circumstances, rather than theory, must deter- 
mine our course in the matter; and we can hardly find a better 
guide to a sound system of compulsion, if compulsion we must 
have, than in the principles of the Colliery Acts. Children under 
eight years of age are by these measures prohibited from working 
for wages; while a child who has attained that age is only 
allowed to work on bringing a certificate from the educational 
Inspector that he can read with ease any common school-book 
containing words of two syllables, and write legibly his own 
nane. Jrovisions of a similar character, but far less easy to 
enforce, necessitate more advanced certificates ere a child is per- 
mitted to labour at the ages of eleven aud fourteen. The patent 
objection ‘to such a plan lies in the apparent injustice of punish- 
ing a child for the neglect of its parents, in refusing a boy 
work because his parents have refused him instruction, The 
difficulty is hardly one which would meet us in actual experience, 
The thriftless and improvident who at present neglect to educate 
their children would feel more than any the pressure of the screw 
of self-interest; while the families to whom the labour of the 
young is an actual necessity of life would do more for their children 
by home education than the master could do for them in school. 
The scheme of the Colliery Acts has the great merit of avoiding 
the perpetual inspection to which the halt-time system advocated 
by the Manchester Conference would subject every workshop in 
the kingdom ; while in the country districts it would enlist neces- 
sarily on the side of education those who are at present among its 
stoutest oppovents. On any half-time system the farmer would 
regard the school simply as a vexatious interference with his farm; 
but the requirement of a preliminary certificate of instruction wo 
make it his interest to support the school, and to encourage attend- 
ance, unless he was prepared to do without crow-keepers. But, after 
all, it may be doubied whether the new system of compulsios, 
whatever form it assumes, will ever fit in with the social and in- 
dustrial necessities of the mass of the labouring classes, and a 
“strike” against schools would throw the cause of public in- 
struction back a quarter of a century. In spite of Mr. ve 
we believe firmly enough in education, to rely still on his desp 
method of “coaxing.” What has been done in the last twenty 
years is a guarantee that the next twenty years will do ther 
work too. ‘The difliculties which poverty presents will haunt us, 
and embarrass us in education as they do in social life, and we 
shall no more get rid of uninstructed children than of the waste 
of labour-power in workhouses and stone-yards, All that the 
State can do is, to place education within the reach of the poorest, 
to provide for the exceptional cases of indigent districts in country 
and town, to double the Education Grant, and then for half a 
century to let education alone. 


THE TRADES’ UNION DEPUTATION TO MR. GLADSTONE. 


\ \ ] E suggested last week that Mr. Gladstone was only finessing 
with Mr. Potter’s deputation when he aflected so very 
humble and teachable an attitude at the remarkable interview 
at Carlton Terrace. If it is a great art to conceal art, Mr. Glad- 
stone must be a great artist. At any rate Mr. George Potter 
has been taken in. Ata meeting of the delegates convoked to 
receive a report of the proceedings on that occasion, Mr, Potter 
was, or affected to be, in the greatest spirits. Henceforth Trade 
Unionism would be accepted by the country in a new light 
It had got Mr. Gladstone’s ere: oF Gladstone was not 
disposed to say that combination for trade proposes was in 1 
a bad thing, and he confessed that he had received a good deal 
of useful information. Mr. Potter fails to see—and the wil- 
fully blind are the most incurably blind—that these vague 
observations of Mr. Gladstone mean nothing. A combination, 
trades’ purposes may be a good thing. ‘Irades’ Unionism 18 & 
combination for trade purposes. Trades’ Unionism may be a 
thing. But the pol is not important, because it does not 
settle what trade purposes are good and what bad. Life assu- 
rauce, sick funds, burial expenses—these are trade p ; an 


eertain benefit can hardly be suggested—will see how difficult, and 


as far as Trades’ Unioniem encourages them, Trades’ Unionism 
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is good. But rattening and murder, the limitation of the number 
of apprentices, and the restriction of wages and labour, are in our 
inion bad things, and in Mr. Potter’s opinion some of them are 
things. Mr. Gladstone’s vague approval does not touch this 
int. And herein consists Mr. Gladstone’s mistake in receiving the 
utation at all. It was confined to a partial representation of the 
trades ; and everybody knows that there is, even among the trades, 
avery considerable section who have all along declined to be iden- 
tified with Mr. George Potter. Mr. Potter represents himself and the 
Beehive newspaper ; but the great body of the engineers, the most 
erful me 4 intelligent trade in England, represented by Mr. 
Applegarth and Mr. Allen, have always held aloof from Mr. George 
Potter. This may be mere jealousy and spite. It is not ours to com- 
or to account for these differences among the artisans. They 
are of long standing and of considerable bitterness. They flamed 
out during the Reform agitation, in which the two sections stood 
osed to each other in policy; and the boiler-makers took care 
to intimate to Mr. Gladstone that Mr. Potter did not represent 
them. We shall not venture to say that Mr. Potter is ambitious, 
or that Mr. Potter is fond of power, or that Mr. Potter is con- 
eeited, or that Mr. Potter wants to be a small Bismark; because 
Mr. Potter keeps a lawyer, and i§ an extremely sensitive person, 
and brings his action if anybody connects him with an adjective 
derived from tyrant. But we may perhaps venture to say that 
Mr. Potter is not all the trades and artisans of England; and 
further, that there are some very distinguished trades which de- 
dine to have anything to do with him, and will not admit that he 
represents them, or indeed represents anything but his own con- 
ceit and his own interests. 

For example, Mr. Gladstone took occasion to say that the 
Union rule of not permitting building-stone to be dressed and 

uared in the quarries was one worthy only of savages. To 
which answered Mr. Potter, “This is not a Trades’ Union regula- 
tion.” Now either Mr. Potter intended to mislead Mr. Gladstone, 
or he knew nothing about the matter. That the rule exists at 
Manchester is indisputable. A writer in this week’s Beehive 
speaks of it as “a whimsical custom confined to some country 
quarry,” and, comparing this with Mr. Potter’s denial that the 
custom is a Union regulation, we are led to believe that it 
was meant to say that Tocal by-laws may exist in certain trades— 
nay, in a particular quarry—which receive no sanction at all from 
any central authority. That is to say, abstract Unionism is one 

, and local concrete tradeism is another. If this is really 
what Mr. Potter means by his distinction in favour of Unionism 
erally, we can only say that he is a transcendentalist equal 
Crambe. For ourselves, we can only understand Unionism 
as it works and lives and has its being in the special trade laws. 
Unionism without trade laws is a perfect absurdity except to 
a and weave abstractions about. But as to the fact. 
Potter was distinctly contradicted, and contradicted by one of 
his own delegates. Far from the custom being “a whimsical one” 
confined to “a country quarry,” it was adopted and enforced by 
20,000 men throughout the country. It was not a general rule 
of the masons—that is, it was not originated by the general body ; 
but wherever it existed—and it existed throughout the whole 
district of Manchester—it was recognised by the general body, and 
the local body which enforced it was recognised and supported by 
the general body. Under these circumstances, it is worse than 
ridiculous to say that the general body is not responsible for this 
savage custom. The mason, Gilmore, who testified to the fact 
that the regulation was in force, and that Unionism was respon- 
sible for it, savage or not, and who retaliated with the very prac- 
tical answer that our West-end clubs maintained by-laws and 
rules equally barbarous and savage, though he did not pre- 
cisely specify them, was, in our judgment, a good deal more 
honest than Mr. Potter—though perhaps Mr. Potter may think it 
actionable to hint at even the possible existence of a more honest 
man than himself. 

Take another case. Mr. Potter permitted himself to assure 
Mr. Gladstone that, “with regard to the general action of the 
Unions, it would be seen that the Union men did not object to 
work with non-Union men.” ‘This may be, in a certain delusive 
sense, true to the letter. It may be impossible to find any general 
law binding all Trades’ Unions to proscribe all non-Unionists, be- 
cause it may be impossible to lay one’s hands on the general con- 
stitution of Trades’ Unions “ in regard to their general action ”—to 
adopt Mr. Potter’s generalization; but itis enough to say, and this 
isa complete refutation of Mr. Potter’s fallacy, that if this trade 
and that trade and each trade in particular does so proseribe non- 
Unionists, then every trade does refuse to work with non-Unionists. 

e evidence taken before the General Commission is full of in- 
stances of this proscription. ‘The large firm of iron-founders and 
engineers, Robinson and Cottam, have specified a strike, no longer 
fo than last December, which took place among their workmen on 

is very ground. The Executive demanded the dismissal of all non- 
Unionists; the masters refused to comply with the demand, and 
the men struck in a body. Is Mr. Potter's memory so short, or 
does he suppose that our memory is so short, that the Tailors’ strike 
is forgotten P Or does he pretend to say that in that notorious 
ae Union men did not object to work with non-Union 

All this tends to show of how very little value were the 
Tepresentations made by the ten delegates to Mr. Gladstone. 
hat of set purpose and design they were intended to mislead 
it might perhaps be too much to.say; but, at the best, all 
that the deputation could urge would be superflous, and, in 


the face of the proceedings taken by the Royal Commission, 
simply irrelevant. It was a mere ex parte and one-sided state- 
ment, incapable of being tested on the spot, and as Mr. Gladstone 
knew, or ought to have known, valueless without the evidenee 
on the other side. As far as that evidence has already been made 

ublic, it shows the direct contrary of Mr. Potter's assertions. 

t has been proved to demonstration that, not only in England but 
in America, Unionism has destroyed trade. In the United States 
the iron trade is annihilated, and one of the leading manufacturers 
has given evidence of results the direct contrary of those anticipated 
by Mr. Potter. There, what he says is to be our future has actu- 

ly come to pass; the epoch of wages has passed away, and the 
question of profits remains. The American workmen decline to work 
except on those terms which Mr. Potter wishes to establish here— 
that is to say, the workmen, in demanding an unusual and in- 
creasing share of profits, have reduced the capitalists’ share to 
nothing. In other words, the masters decline to employ labour at 
such a rate as shall leave no return for capital invested; and—the 
works are closed. 

Mr. Potter says that the time has passed when masters got a 
er cent. of the profits and left the workman only ten per cen 
t would be difficult to say when that time existed ; but the time 

has come when, if the workman is to be paid the wages he 
demands, there will be no per cent. at all for the masters ; and this 
consummation has been actually attained across the Atlantic. But 
Mr. Potter has a soul above political economy. As for demand and 
supply, he cannot condescend to such paltry considerations; to 
argue about the competition of other countries in the great market 
of the world is, he says, to look at the subject under too broad 
and comprehensive a generalization. It is of course useless to 
argue with the delegates; but a single case may as well be 
adduced, and it has Go dwelt upon by a Scotch writer, Mr. 
Cranbrook, who has been at the trouble of lecturing the working- 
classes on their own interests. Mr. Potter will not perhaps deny 
that among the Unionist masons there is a trade regulation, that 
a mason should not pass the trowel from one hand to the other 
during his work, and this rule is defended because it is desirable 
that « certain amount of weariness should be kept up, and that 
the workman should thus be prevented from doing too much 
work within a certain time. Nor will he deny that one claim of 
the Unionists is that, the wages being the same, the time of labour 
should be shortened by an hour. That this demand of the masons 
was endorsed by Trades’ Unions generally, is proved by the fact 
that other Unionists in other trades supported the masons when 
on strike for these objects, which Mr. Potter may ——_ think 
proper to say were not calculated to restrict labour. The justi- 
fication of these masons’ rules the Unionists find in this noticeable 
principle—that the less productive of profit generally any given 
amount of work is, the better for the labourer. The general 
theorem, therefore, is, the less capital earns the better for the 
workman ; and, therefore, the highest principle and best policy 
for the labourer is, to force down the profit-earning powers of 
capital to a vanishing point. But Mr. Potter is evidently pos- 
sessed—or, at any rate, pretends that he is possessed—with the 
notion that, somehow or other, the capital, when it has been 
sweated down to annihilation, is, after all, just as good as ever, 
can be reproduced out of nothing, and can always go on giving 
the labourer an increased share of profits when there are no 
profits to divide by reason of the Hengetdile fact that the 
wages’ fund has ceased to exist. [In other words, Mr. Potter 
fails to see that every successful restriction on labour only hastens 
the inevitable day when there will be no labour, because there 
will be nothing with which to hire labour. And then the 
labourer will have achieved that perfect triumph over the capi- 
talist which has been so long withheld from him, and which Mr. 
Potter and the Unions are resolved to hasten. It used to be said 
that the direct result of commercial ignorance and of a per- 
sistent defiance of economical laws would be a recurrence to & 
state of barter. The glorious millennium of Trades’ Unionism 
would be that social condition where there are no goods—ex: 
wild fruits and raw minerals and undressed hides—even to 
barter. 


BABY-FARMING. 


w= certain revelations were made as to the system of 
adopting children which is practised in this metropolis, one 
of our contemporaries took up with the pleasant and romantic 
aspect of the case. In all civilized countries, it said, there have 
been legal modes of adoption, and it proceeded to quote the Roman 
law on the subject with more courage than success. The picture 
which it presented to our imaginations was that of the rich child- 
less couple looking anxiously for some object upon which to fix 
their unoccupied affections. Unable to tind any one willing to 
part with a child, even in the certainty of securing for it weal 
a happy home, and ntal love, they were at last red 
to the necessity of advertising in the newspapers. It was almost 
sad to think that so prosaic a method should be the onl 
one by which the yearning heart of benevolence should be able 
to seek for solace. Yet there was something touching in the 
thought that in the columns, between puffs of enter- 
prising tradesmen and the more loathsome appeals of quack 
doctors, there should up these ey fountains of passionate 
hilanthropy. Unluckily, it was rather too touching to be true, 
Tt is the part of the genuine benefactor of his species to hide his 
own benevolent actions from public gaze, and not to let his right 
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hand know what his left is doing. But the delicacy with which 
these benevolent adopters shrank from the public gaze seemed to 
be a little overstrained. It reminded one that, after all, there 
‘was something ambiguous about a traffic in babies, especially when 
the yearning heart required to be remunerated by a fifty-pound 
note for its benevolence. The explanation of the anomaly did not 
require very profound sagacity. When we pay a man to take a 
piece of property off our premises, it is pretty evident that we 
consider it to be a nuisance; and it wants little investigation 
to discover the circumstances under which other people be- 
sides ill-tempered old bachelors may hold nuisance to be a 
term inclusive of babies. The ungrateful way in which babies 
insist upon dying in excess of the proper formule of statisticians, 
as soon as they have found a benevolent —— is another signi- 
ficant circumstance. If any one should cling, in spite of these 
difficulties, to the pleasant theory of ey and regard it asa 
merciful system, which blesses not only those that give and those 
that receive, but also the third person who is the object uf the 
exchange, he had better study the revelations made in the British 
Medical Journal, There is always a difficulty in tracing out the 
mysteries of any trade—a truth which has been exemplified in the 
case of butchers and grocers; but the trade in babies, which has 
not yet found so lofty a place in public opinion, opposes special 
obstacles to the impartial inquirer. As, however, it 1s a necessary 
condition that the traders should obtain a certain publicity for 
one branch of their operations, they involuntarily give a clue to 
investigation. It was only necessary to visit the houses made 
known in frequent advertisements, in order to obtain authentic 
information as to the terms upon which the traffic is carried on. The 
gentlemen who have lifted up a corner of the veil under which 
these practices are shrouded declare that they have not “ groped 
into the darker mysteries of the more infamous quarters of Lon- 
don.” They have confined themselves to the more respectable 
branches of the profession—that is, to the people who are suffi- 
ciently free from any dread of the consequences of their practice to 
force themselves ostentatiously upon public attention. These per- 
sons live in tolerably clean and comfortable houses, have nurses, 
doctors, and pianofortes on the establishment, and hang up framed 
and glazed “diplomas” in their rooms, setting up a kind of claim 
to semi-professional authority. We must therefore leave it to the 
imagination of those who delight in the mystery of iniquity to dive 
into the lower depths which are hidden deeper beneath the sur- 
face of society. 1f the persons who have been visited are scarcely 
ashamed of their frailties, we may form some rough estimate of 
the guilt which would think itself too bad for public notice. 

The general nature of the revelations is simple enough. It 
is not very difficult, for any person who desires it, to suffer a 
temporary eclipse in London. It requires no great skill to dip 
below the surface for a time, and to be lost in a crowd where no 
one has time ever to ask after their next neighbours. There are 
« good many ladies whose friends would not be inclined to offer a 
veward of Sool. for their discovery, and would, on the whole, be 
contented with making a few inquiries at the hospitals. It is, it 
seems, a sufficient excuse in a general way for a lady to say that 
she has been lying insensible somewhere, without condescending 
into details as to the place, and still less as to the cause of 
the insensibility. Even in a rank where such excuses would find 
a difficulty in passing muster, the female imagination is equal to 
the task of devising excuses, which friends may probably be only 
too glad to accept without any attempt at a too scrupulous sifting 
of their coherence. And in this way the means are provided for 
the entry into the world of a good many anonymous infants 
who will afford an ample supply for the demands of benevolent 
adopters. Indeed it seems that a regular tariff is fixed at all the 
more flourishing institutes; and that a child can be adopted for 
s50/., or put out to nurse at so much a week. There is indeed 
a more remarkable method of giving infants a satisfactory start in 
the world, which deserves attention as a peculiar and rather un- 
expected branch of business. One lady who carries on her practice 
at one of the most respectable establishments has a speciality, as 
a French shopkeeper would say, for mock confinements. Some 
lady in this metropolis presented her husband with a girl rather 
more than a year ago; and, finding that this had added to their 
happiness, has now invested a small sum in a boy. The happy 
father is thus supplied with a family, a couple of children are 
satisfactorily provided for, and the lady becomes a mother with- 
out risk or trouble. Novelists, too, may here find a justification 
for one of the commonest incidents in romantic plots, and, if it 
were not for an unpleasant air of fraud about the transaction, we 
might say that matters were arranged to universal satisfaction. 
The arrangement, indeed, may give cause for reflection in many 
ways; but it specially suggests one question. If we could 
suppose that the case was not rather exceptional, it might give an 
answer to the question—What becomes of the babies? There 
might be as many mothers in want of ag a babies as 
there are mothers desirous of sinking the baby altogether; and 
these institutes would merely supply an organization for securing 
@ more uniform distribution of blessings than that which, under 
our present defective arrangements, is notoriously marked by 
great inequality. We do not suppose, however, that in this case 
the equation of demand and supply, to use the language of 

litical economists, can be satistactorily established. Judging 

m the after reports, and from many well-known facts, we 
should guess that, on the whole, there was a decided glut of 
babies in the market. Indeed, the highly respectable lady in 
question gives a different account of the matter. She says that 


she has no difficulty in disposing of the babies, beca: 
were “plenty of respectable whe wanted children,” Ae 
should be sorry to cast undeserved imputations even upon an un. 
known person, we will assume that this particular practitioner takeg 
all the care which can be reasonably required ; that she never 
lets a child leave her house without taking every ution which 
a mother could demand for its receiving an cnvdllont rovision for 
life. We cannot, however, believe that the rank nf file of her 
profession are exactly the persons to whom one would entrust the 
care of a deserted infant. To say nothing of other reasons, which 
may lead the cynical to doubt of their disinterested benevolence, it 
is too plain that they are given to spa of even less ambj- 
ous atrocity. The difficulty is evidently avoided in many cases 
efore the birth of the child, and, without going into a revoltj 
subject, it is enough to quote the statement that ladies are not 
uncommonly seen going in their carriages to a certain house 
“with a prettily furnished parlour,” and after a short interval, 
during which the doctor is fetched, being carried back to 
the carriage. In short, it is plain that in some of these houses 
the keepers are not disposed to shrink from crime, and indead 
calmly inform any one who casually comes to ask for information 
of their intentions and of their,methods of procedure. It is im. 
possible to say, after making allowance for the cases we haye 
noticed, what surplus there may remain of babies to be “ adopted,” 
and how many of them find that adoption means a conditiadily 
prolongation of life. There is plainly in existence a thoro 
recognised system, which scarcely affects concealment, for avoidi 
the various inconveniences which accompany the birth of a chi 
by measures varying down to every degree of atrocity, 
exact amount of injury is done to mothers and children, and how 
many male and female scoundrels make a living out of this 
iniquitous trade, is a matter upon which we have no information, 
The difficulty of effectually attacking so infamous a system ig 
obvious. It is one of those abominations which cannot be com- 
pletely suppressed by any system of legislation. Like bribery, and 
all other crimes in whieh oth parties have an equal interest in 
concealment, it is very difficult to apply any kind of legislative 
remedy. ‘There will always be women who are anxious to avoid 
the consequences of exposure, and villains ready to take advan 
of their necessities, and to help them, without much regard to 
nature of the means employed. One thing, however, is evident— 
namely, that the practice, and especially the worst part of it, is 
very much facilitated by the power of freely advertising. It must 
be rather troublesome for these pests of. society to establish a 
good connexion amongst customers of a superior order. The 
evil is obviously greatest when it extends to those who are not 
initiated by their previous mode of life in the abominations of 
these haunts of iniquity. Left to their unassisted energies, even 
the most “ respectable” practitioners might be unable to gai 
access to the more innocent classes. They would be sche 
assisting only those persons who, under any conceivable circum- 
stances, would be qualified to take care of themselves. This 
difficulty, however, is smoothed over by the agency of certain 
newspapers, which are kind enough to supply names and addresses 
and all information necessary for establishing communication, so 
that the luxury is brought within the knowledge of every family 
that can read. The Times and the Standard are mentioned as 
very properly retusing their aid to these infamous persons, and 
many other newspapers imitate their example. It is only sur- 
prising that some are still not above pocketing such extremely dirty 
gains, and, even after the disgrace has been pointed out, continue 
to lend their aid to some of the vilest class that infest the purlieus 
of the metropolis. Probably they have accumulated such a fund 
of virtue by a spirited line of politics that they feel that no filth 
can really stick to such clean fingers, 


LOCAL TAXATION, 


R. GOSUHEN deserves the thanks of all Londoners for 
calling attention to the monstrous growth and the extreme 
yoy ey sd of metropolitan taxation. Every million that is added 
to the Imperial taxation is scrutinized and discussed in the House 
of Commons with the utmost jealousy, but a host of irresponsible 
Boards all over the country, with the Metropolitan Board at their 
head, are levying every year a tax of 20,000,000/. without any 
one who suffers from it having any practical means of keeping 
down the impost, or even of seeing that the money raised 18 
judiciously expended for the public good. The tyranny which is 
styled local self-government is altogether too strong for any 
private resistance. In theory, all manner of accounts are to be 
rendered, and an abundance of imagi checks are —- 
exist; but in actual practice it appears that only a small fraction 
of our local Boards account at all, and that those which do produce 
figures about as useful and intelligible as the balance-sheet of 
a Railway Company in difficulties. A blue-book is annually 
published professing to deal with the whole local taxation of the 
country, but Mr. Goschen told the House that, in spite of all his 
efforts to get at the facts, he found that the more time he spent in 
the examination of these returns the more errors he found. Such 
was the chaos that it was impossible to ascertain the exact increase 
in the burdens of any district, town, borough, or local 
Out of 760 Boards, only 161 made returns in the year 1866 ; and 
it does not appear that any penalties have been exacted, or any 
ressure applicd to defaulters. Even when returns were given, the 


igures in the blue-book proved on examination to be altogether 
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wrong, and the annual abstract of the ogee, eg Board is pro- 
pounced by the same competent authority to be wholly unintelli- 
gible. The figures which puzzled Mr. Goschen would probably be 
at least as obscure to most of our readers, and we shall not trouble 
them with incomprehensible details. Enough is apparent to show 
that the duty of enforcing a full and clear account of the levying 
and the expenditure of such a sum as 20,000,000/. a year is one 
which the Government ought to take upon itself. 

Even if the accounts were made as perfect as could be desired, we 
should still be almost as far as ever from any efficient control over 

nditure, or any substantial relief from arbitrary taxation. More 
than one member of the House concurred in declaring that, in the 
metropolis at any rate, the limit of taxation had been reached ; and 
as the rates upon occupiers amount in some districts to a third of the 
rental, it is not very surprising that complaints should grow loud. 
And yet it is almost certain that the pressure will increase. The 
Metropolitan Board have eestngee all they have to mortgage, 
and are increasing their expenditure year by year. Some of the 
money at any rate is laid out to advantage, and the general 
drainage system and the Thames Embankment are improvements 
worth almost any amount of outlay. It is a formidable fact, how- 
ever, that every year has shown a marked increase of expenditure, 
which, beginning with less than 100,000/. in 1857, has already 
reached 2,000,000/. per annum. To cover any further increase, 
there is no resource, under existing arrangements, but a still 
further addition to the rates, and if this goes on it may soon 
become impossible to take a house without paying as much in 
rates as in rental. 

With so heavy a burden ponte upon Londoners, it be- 
comes most important to see how far its incidence is fair and 
equitable, and the first anomaly that strikes one is that it is only 
occupiers who contribute to the improvement of the metropolis. 
roe randy of fabulous wealth who own the freehold of huge 
tracts of London —property so valuable that it almost defies 
calculation — pay nothing at all, while the occupier of the 

t hovel in Bethnal Green has to scrape together out of 
fis weekly earnings his most disproportionate assessment to the 
cost of the Thames Embankment or the approaches to Covent 
Garden. The plea that a tax on occupiers really falls, by a 
reduction of rent, upon owners, is absolutely untrue in all cases 
where leases exist, and only to a very small extent true in other 
cases, Indeed, if the real incidence of rates were necessarily on the 
owner and not on the occupier, we should not have owners oppo- 
sing what would be a merely nominal change, and occupiers loudly 
clamouring for a relief which would be instantly neutralized by 
an increase of rents. Every principle of fairness requires that 
owners, including especially the — landlords, who are now 
neither directly nor indirectly touched, should contribute their due 
share towards metropolitan expenditure. It is not less clear that 
occasional visitors to the metropolis enjoy the advantage of im- 
provements to which they contribute nothing, and that a certain 
proportion of the cost would be legitimately charged on the Im- 
perial Exchequer. Unfortunately, it is so difficult to adjust the 
amount that there is small prospect of this justice being done to 
London; but, in default of it, the much-enduring inhabitants of 
the metropolis have a right to insist that every local tax should be 
devoted to local expenditure. The Hackney-carriage Tax collected 
in London is clearly local property, and to carry the produce to the 
Consolidated Fund is a simple sotbeny of London by the country 
at large. The income-tax which Mr. Goschen suggested in aid of 
the rates would certainly be fairer than the present system; but it 
is not in the nature of an income-tax to be popular, and we see 
little prospect of this resource becoming available. Except in 
the case of coal and wine, we have nothing analogous to the 
octroi which at the same time embellishes Paris and destroys its 
industry. These special taxes on coal and wine are mo 
already to the full extent, and no further movement in the 
direction of indirect local taxation will be tolerated in the home 
of free-trade. Something of the severity of existing burdens 
might be mitigated, especially in the poorest and most oppressed 
districts, by extending the area of local taxation and expenditure 
over the whole metropolis. But beyond such palliatives as this, 
together with the appropriation of the Hackney-carriage Duties, 
and the extension of the burden to the owners of property—the 
Tichest class of all—who, according to English fashion, are at 
present exempt, no one has been able to indicate the source of any 
material increase to the funds at present available for metropolitan 
purposes; for Mr. Goschen’s income-tax must, we fear, re- 
signed as hopeless, Almost all that can be done appears to be to 
limit expenditure and to equalize the burden; and this last is 
only possible on the assumption that the richer districts of the 
West will be willing to bear their share of the cost of the poverty 
of the East. The equity of such an arrangement is beyond dis- 
pute. If each section of London really bore the whole of its own 
expenses there might be something to say in favour of the existing 
distribution of the burden. But it is not so. The chief expenditure 
in the wealthy part of London is on grand improvements—new 
streets, river embankments, and the like. The heaviest tax- 
ation in the pauperized region to the East is for the support of the 
poor. At present the poor districts bear their full Tene of the 
cost of Western embellishments, while the rich do not contribute 
a farthing to relieve the destitution of indigent weavers and dock 

ourers. There is a monstrous iniquity in this arrangement 
which will not bear discussing. If any one section of our huge 
ar a is to contribute to the wants of the rest, it ought not to 
the poorest on which the burden should be exclusively thrown. 


And it, is obvious that, if any equalization of rates takes place, 
the poor-rate, which falls so heavily on the East, cannot be 
excluded from the account. The whole matter has become much 
too large to be dealt with by any independent member, as Mr 
—_ discovered when he attempted to give effect to the Report 
of the Select Committee on the subject. The City, with the 
moral influence of all the t landowners as a reserve force, set 
up on that occasion an agitation against the taxation of property 
as distinct from the rating of occupiers, and the City alone is quite 
strong enough to beat any single member of Parliament, and indeed 
has often proved more than a match for Ministerial Reformers. 
The crisis, however, is becoming much too serious to be longer 
neglected, and it would be well that the Government should 
interfere before the mischief is aggravated, as it certainly will be, 
by a few years’ neglect. Mr. Disraeli is not prone to en: in a 
crusade against formidable opponents with nothing in the shape of 
litical capital to be got out of it, but even he may perhaps be 
rought to see the absolute necessity of vigorous action, if London 
is to be saved from constantly increasing burdens, and the Board of 
Works from hopeless insolvency. 

It is true that the expenditure on our capital is a trifle compared 
with that which has been going on for years in Paris; but the rule of 
M. Haussman is a little too stringent to be endured in England, and 
indeed its effects on the trade of Paris have been almost more than 
that well-dragooned city can put up with. We have no desire to 
see improvements unduly checked; but the limit of endurance 
has been nearly reached, and, unless the growth of local taxation 
can be reduced by an improved financial system, something like a 
rebellion against Sir John Thwaites’s despotism is not unlikely to 
occur. It was a remarkable feature of the discussion in the House 
that no Minister—nor even an Under-Secretary—had a word to say 
in answer to Mr. Goschen’s complaints, or a suggestion to make for 
our future comfort. The debate, if debate it could be called, was 
all on one side until the Ministry—of course by accident—failed 
to keep a House, and a question of grave practical importance was 
shelved by a count-out. This quiet way of —— a diffi- 
culty may succeed for a time, but Mr. Disraeli will probably find 
that London occupiers who are paying rates of 6s. or 7s. in the 
pound will not be silent until they have heard whether any 
relief is to be looked for from Her Majesty’s Ministers. That 
much may be done by economising existing resources, and more 
by distributing the burden of local taxation with greater equality, 
no one doubts, and it may not be wise policy for a Cabinet 
which will have many enemies to quiet and many neutrals to 
conciliate to preserve a stubborn silence when asked to interpose 
in behalf of so considerable a body as the ratepayers of London. 
That the interests opposed to any reasonable change are numerous 
and powerful is so much the more reason why the task should be 
undertaken by the Government, who alone can cope with organized 
resistance ; and any attempt to shirk the duty will serve only to 
damage the not excessive prestige of Mr. Disraeli’s Ministry. 
From so adroit a politician we may fairly expect something better 
than silent indifference to the just complaints of nearly the whole 
population of our overgrown town. 


THE GREEK KINGDOM AND ITS PROTECTORS. 


bape clouds that are gathering round the Eastern question are 
not likely to be dispersed without a storm. The in i 
weakness of the Ottoman Government, the skill with whi 
Russia is constructing her mines, and the impunity with which 
the Greeks attack the Sultan, are facts - -Y prominently before 
the world by the Cretan insurrection. The anomalous position 
secured to the Greek Kingdom by the protection of Great Britain, 
France, and Russia must be taken into consideration before all 
the intricacies of the relations of the British Government in the 
East can be thoroughly understood, and a sketch of the history of 
this protection may therefore at this moment be useful to many 
who are watching the decline of Turkey and the rising power of 
the Christian races in the Levant. 

The Treaty of the 6th of July, 1827, followed by the battle of 
Navarino in Detober, laced the Greek State under the immediate 
protection of Great Britain, France, and Russia — Powers that 
then exercised an influence in Europe to which no three Powers 
could attain to-day. Long negotiations, many —* and an 
incessant ebb and flow in the cordiality of these Powers eventually 
led to the creation of the Greek om, and the selection of 
Prince Otho of Bavaria as its King by the Treaty of 7th of May, 
1832. The obligations imposed on the British Government by the 
position thus created have often modified its policy during the last 
six-and-thirty years, and still fetter its action. A careful exami- 
nation of the history of this protection would enable both Greeks 
and Englishmen to judge how far it has proved advantageous and 
honourable to both parties, and to decide whether the time has not 
arrived for placing the Greek Kingdom in the position of any 
other independent State. 

To arrive at a correct judgment, it is n to examine the 
effects of protection on the political institutions of Greece, and on 
the financial administration of the Government. But before examin- 
ing protection in its most unfavourable light, it would be unfair not 
to recall the great benefits which it conferred on the Greek nation 
when it was struggling in agony to form an independent State. In 
1827 the conquest of Athens and Mesolonghi had placed the Tarks 
in possession of all Continental Greece except the small district of 
Megaris, which in the Ottoman administrative division of the 
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country formed part of the Pashalic of the Morea, and it was 
therefore the business of the Egyptian Pasha to complete this 
conquest. Many of the Greek iailtens chiefs submitted to the 
Sultan’s officers, and were called proskynésmenot, and the Turks or 
their agents collected the land-tax for the year 1827 from almost 
all the cultivated land between the seas beyond Acarnania and 
Eubeea. At the same time, Ibrahim, the Hayptian Pasha, was 
master of half the Peloponnesus, and several Greek chiefs in the 
plain of Elis and the neighbourhood of Patras made their sub- 
mission and enrolled themselves as Turkish subjects. The agents 
of Ibrahim Pasha even collected the duties on the currant crop of 
1827. These facts are apt to be overlooked as derogatory to the 
glory of the Greek revolution, but they must be present to 
the minds of those who would ascend from the muddy lagoon 
of politics to the clear stream of history. In 1827, far more 
than half the territory included in the Kingdom created by 
the three protecting, Powers had been reconquered by the 
Turks, and nearly two-thirds of the population had perished 
by war, famine, and disease. The olive grove of Athens had 
been on fire for three days and nights, the district of Coron 
had lost more than 100,000 olive trees, and the Egyptian troops 
had been employed by battalions in cutting down the fig trees of 
Kalamata which could not be burnt. Ibrahim Pasha had shipped 
off thousands of women and children to be sold as slaves in 
Egypt, and was preparing to transport agricultural colonies of 
ie to Greece, and make the Peloponnesus a gigantic Malta. 
From this state of things Greece was delivered by the protecting 
Powers, who destroyed the Turkish and Egyptian fleets at 
Navarino, and annie’ Ibrahim to evacuate the Peloponnesus. 

After the protecting Powers had secured the independence of 
Greece and selected a foreign King to govern it, it was as 
much their duty to protect the existing institutions of the people 

inst the Bavarians whom they brought into the country as 
to protect the lives of the inhabitants against the Turks and 
Egyptians. But the Cabinets of the Continent were not then 
disposed to protect institutions that contained a principle of 
aa guvenanath, and the British Government, as a member of the 
protective alliance, became a consenting party to the suppression 
of those native institutions, called demogerontias, which had given 
the Greeks something of an organized commissariat during the 
revolutionary war. ‘The right of the Greeks to free government 
was recognised both by the protecting Powers and by the guar- 
dian of the selected King; Aut the people were cheated out of 
these rights, and a Bavarian regency was allowed to establish a 
despotic government. The three protecting Powers formally 
engaged, in the proclamation announcing that they had selected 
Prince Otho of Bavaria to be King of Greece, to protect the rights 
of the Greeks to constitutional government. Their words, as 
recorded in the Parliamentary papers, are “Greeks, aid your 
Sovereign with loyal devotion in the task of giving a definitive 
constitution to the State.” King Louis of Bavaria, as guardian of 
the selected King, who was then a minor, also declared “ his con- 
currence in the opinion of the protecting Powers, that the men 
selected to rule Greece during re | Otho’s minority should 
profess constitutional opinions.” And, to complete this declara- 
tion, the Bavarian Minister of Foreign Affairs was commanded by 
his Sovereign to announce officially to the Greek Government that 
one of the first duties of the Regency appointed to govern Greece 
during King Otho’s minority would be ‘to convoke an Assembly 
to prepare the definitive constitution of the new kingdom.” Alas 
for the word of kings in the nineteenth century! Such were the 
promises made to the Greeks. They were not fulfilled. It is 
unnece to examine the conduct of the Regency in detail. 
The Bavarians found Greece in a state of frightful anarchy—the 
people plundered and eR by the soldiery, and the military 
chiefs conducting themselves like brigands; but they also found a 
phantom of constitutional government and of representative in- 
stitutions. They destroyed the phantom of liberty without esta- 
blishing the reign of order. ‘Their administration was neither 
wise nor equitable. In direct violation of the promise of the 
King of Bavaria, the Regency established an absolute monarchy. 
A large loan placed at the disposition of the Bavarians by the pro- 
tecting Powers was squandered, both in Bavariaand in Greece, with- 
out establishing good government, and the despotic power assumed 
by the Regency was exercised by King Otho after his majority. 
The Greeks continued to be governed despotically until the year 
1843, when their patience was exhausted. They then rose in re- 
volution, the army joined the people, the Bavarians were expelled 
from the public service, and King Otho was forced to convoke a 
National Assembly to fulfil the promises of King Louis and “ give 
a definitive constitution to the new kingdom.” This Constitution 
received an oath of fidelity from King Otho in 1844, and it must 
be owned that he observed that oath in his own blundering 
manner. 

Now it cannot be said that the British Government acted a 
perfectly unsullied part as a protecting Power when it remained a 
silent spectator of the acts by which the Greeks were cheated out 
of their national institutions, from 1833 to 1843. It may be 
conceded that the 5 gg oe talents of Count Armansperg, the 
legal knowledge of Mr. Maurer, the administrative experience 
of General Heideck, and the military capacity of General 
Lesuire exceeded those possessed by any Greeks; but still, in all 
probability, Greece would have suffered less by working her own 
way from anarchy to order under the guidance of the pro- 
tecting Powers, than by being handed over to the despotic 
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sponsibility imposed by the control of a representative Chamber 
is a better guarantee than the talents of irresponsible rulers 
It may be noticed that the collective influence of the three 
tecting Powers was reduced to a very little during the latter 
years of King Otho’s despotism. This cannot, however, be pleaded 
as lessening their responsibility before the tribunal of istory 
The fact is that they disagreed among themselves, and one 
always contrived to thwart the wishes of the other two, 
Austria, under the direction of Prince Metternich, took ag. 
vantage of these dissensions, and instilled into the mind of 
King Otho a dislike of his three protectors, and an eager desire 
to nga 8 himself from their influence. France was the 
Power selected by Austria to act as the supporter of Ki 
Otho’s despotism. When the “doctrinaires” were in office 
M. Guizot thought proper to declare that a representative consti. 
tution would increase the evils then existing in Greece, and that 
the progress of the country was to be ensured more certainly 
creating “a regular administration in harmony with the country, 
capable of conducting business and gradually improving its insti. 
tutions.” It is impossible to guess what precise ideas M. Guizot 
attached to these vague phrases. But both Great Britain and 
Russia had about this time declared in favour of a national 
representation. 

he Revolution of 1843 nullified the influence of Austr 
diminished the authority of the protecting Powers, and placed the 
chief power in the country in the hands of two parties whi 
though often called the English and Russian, were in reality the 
Constitutional and Orthodox parties, During the secret in 
which preceded the Revolution of 1843 Russian influence was 
actively employed to aid the Constitutionalists; for Russia trusted 
that the power of Orthodoxy would easily secure a pre-eminence 
in any national assembly, and believed that every political ques- 
tion would be decided in favour of Orthodoxy. As usual, succesg 
convinced France of the virtue of constitutional principles. But 
the admiration manifested by the Greeks in ne for English 
liberty moved the bile of French statesmen at that time, as it 
roused their jealousy in 1863. M. Duvergier de Hauranne, in a 
singular paroxysm of Parisian fatuity, declared in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, that “if there be one thing more inexplicable than 
another in Greece, it is the existence of an English party.” 

From 1844 to 1862 the Government of King Otho was a 
sentative government, with an upper and lower Chamber, and the 
supendilling for its errors ought apparently to have fallen on the 
Greek Ministers, who were supported by large Parliamen 
majorities. But it would be a blunder to judge Greece on Engli 
principles. The condition of political society leads public opinion 
to connect the personal action of the King with the Executive 
Government in a very direct manner. And the royal authority is 
looked to by the people as a protection against the great power 
which centralisation gives to Ministers and Prefects, the 
corruption that exists in a society where educated place-hunters 
form a quasi-aristocracy, One of the evils in the condition of a 
semi-barbarous country where the Government is strictly cen- 
tralized is that, to effect reforms, it is to make revolu- 
tions, The Government of King Otho could not have existed so 
long as it did with a representative system, had it not been 
frequently national and popular. At these times the influence 
of the mama Powers was absolutely null. The seeds of a 
great change in the opinions of the Greeks were sown by the 
Crimean war, by the occupation of the Pireus, and by the 
terrible brigandage that was a consequence of the rash attacks 
on the Turkish provinces. The exploits of Garibaldi and 
the creation of the Italian Kingdom awakened the Greeks from 
their dreams of Orthodox power to a desire for the enjoyment 
of liberty and order. Years rolled on, and the progress of the 
people, slow as it was, at last rendered the obstructive Govern- 
ment of King Otho, his servile Senate and place-hunting Chamber 
of Deputies, intolerable. The Revolution of 1862 held King Otho 
and the Senate responsible for the faults of society, as well as for 
their own political vices; King Otho was dethroned, the rights 
conferred on the Bavarian dynasty by the three protecting Powers 
were annulled, the Senate was swept away, a new Constitution 
was framed, and an attempt was made to diminish centralization 
by a new municipal law. During all these changes the three 
protecting Powers were mere nublities in their protective capact 
and can take no credit to themselves for the enthusiasm dis layed 
by the Greeks for English liberty, and their desire to have Prince 
Alfred as their constitutional King. 

Let us now examine the - which the British Government 
acted as one of the protecting Powers. It supported the Re 
when Greece was robbed of her representative and municipal insti- 
tutions, it supported King Otho’s despotic and oppressive Govern- 
ment, and it allowed the constitutional Government created in 
1843 to muddle away the financial resources of the country. It 
would be rash to blame the statesmen who guided the policy of 
England without some knowledge of the dangers which might have 
ensued from complete isolation. The Greeks are, nevertheless, 
fully entitled to view the conduct of Great Britain only with 
reference to the interests of Greece, and they can find much to 
blame. Still they ought to ask themselves whether it would have 
been good policy on the part of British diplomatists to risk a ru 
ture with France and Kussia, for the purpose of — 8 
liberties of Greece and the financial character of the Greek Govern- 
ment, when the Greeks themselves remained passive and apparently 
indifferent. During the existence of the alliance, there have been 


power of these foreigners, with all their ability. The re- 
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fons against England because she was the only powerful supporter 
in e. Prince Metternich the feeling 
often prevalent in a despatch printed in the fourth volume of the 
History of the Greek Revolution recently published at Vienna by 
Baron Prokesch-Osten, the Austrian ambassador at Constantinople. 
The Prince says, “ England is struggling on the verge of an abyss 
—the country is in a state of moral revolution, Look at Ireland, 
and say whether a Government surrounded by such fearful dangers 
js in a condition to threaten others.” At the time this despatch 
was written both France and Russia were supporting liberal 

inions, and they are treated no better than England. The 
Prince says, “The march of Russia is uncertain, sometimes severe, 
sometimes mild, always obscure. That of France without reflec- 
tion, vacillating, and offering examples of many flows and ebbs in 
the same affair.” Amidst all the mighty changes that have taken 

in Europe since this despatch was written on the 30th 
ember, 1826, by an Austrian Minister in a fit of ill-humour, it 
is curious to see how much of it might have been repeated on 
the 30th December, 1867. 
e must now examine the effect of protection on the financial 
administration of the Greek Government. On this subject we 
all the information necessary for a decisive judgment, 
and for arraiguing the British Government, as one of the protecting 
Powers, before the tribunal of public opinion for the part it has 
taken in the condonation of the wasteful expenditure and financial 
immorality of the Greek monarchy. The greatest faults of the 
Greeks have resulted from the direct interference of the protecting 
Powers with the finances of their country. They forced an enormous 
loan on the Greeks in 1832, without their consent, and in doing 
so they repudiated the earlier debts of the Greek State. In 
1824 and 1825 the Greek Government contracted loans to the 
amount of 2,800,0001l., or 78,900,000 drachmas, bearing interest 
at five per cent. The national lands were pledged as security, 
and the three protecting Powers, if they had desired to teach the 
Greeks financial honesty as an important branch of sound policy, 
ought to have regarded these debts as first claims on the re- 
venues of the country. They might have aided the Greeks in 
purifying the accounts and detecting jobbery, but every prin- 
ciple of honour bound them to consolidate the old debts on 
equitable terms with any new debt they might peenatnn. They 
acted otherwise, and a rich crop of financial dishonesty has been 
nourished under their protection. In 1832 they guaranteed a 
loan to the House of Bavaria, amounting tothe sum of 2,343,750L., 
without authority from the Greek Government to contract any 
such debt. The interest on this and the old loans would have 
amounted to 7,800,000 drachmas, and it was evidently impossible 
for Greece to pay this amount, since the revenues of the year 
1833 hardly exceeded seven millions. At this distance of time 
it is needless to examine what ome to have been done, and 
what might have been done, to introduce order into the adminis- 
imtion of Greek finance, Common sense tells every one that it 
was either foolish, or something worse, to grant a loan of sixty 
millions of francs to the Government of a country with a reyenue 
of seven millions, Experience proved that it was unnecessary. 
Tn 1834 the revenue of Greece rose so rapidly that the deficit 
was ouly about four millions, and the civil lists of the King 
and of the Bavarian Regency amounted to upwards of 1,600,000 
drachmas. Even with the expense of transporting 5,000 Bava- 
rians, including cavalry and artillery, which the state of the 
Greek roads rendered quite useless, and appropriating about 
half the revenue of the country for their pay, the deficit 
of the four years, from 1833 to 1836, was only about sixteen 
millions. If, therefore, the. protecting Powers had advanced to 
Greece 2 sum of about 180,000/. annually for these four years, an 
equilibrium might have been established between the revenue 
and the ordinary expenditure of the year 1838. The protecting 
Powers became so sensible of their error in allowing Bavarians 
and Greeks to handle large sums of money without consti- 
tutional responsibility, that they never placed one-third of the 
allied loan at their ue , but employed it to pay the interest 
on the two-thirds which they had allowed the monarchical 
Government to squander. 

The lesson which ihe goeiosting Powsn taught the Greeks in 
the art of repudiation was conned by apt scholars. The first prac- 
tical application of it was made to the interest on the allied loan. 
They considered it sharp practice to be asked for the interest on 
sixty millions of francs fm Bavarians and Greeks together had 
never been allowed to finger more than forty millions. They did 
not deny the debt, for the protecting Powers might have proved 
harder creditors to deal with in the way of repudiation, pure and 
simple, than the bondholders of 1824 1825; they only 
omitted to pay. In the meantime, the Greeks went on misapplying 
the revenues of the country. No roads of avy importance were 

and those that were made were ill-made. A comparison of 
Greece with Switzerland shows that a people may be too clever 
by half. Life and property were allowed to remain so insecure 
ut wealthy Greeks in Western Europe and Russia were afraid 
to invest capital in land. At last the pestering Powers grew 
ashamed of the social and political condition of the monarchy 
they had created; and in 1857 they appointed a Commission “ to 
eXamine into the financial condition of Greece.” This Commis- 
Sion drew up a Report in 1859. 

The worthlessness of financial protection, illegally assumed and 
unfairly exercised, was now made manitest. The protecting 

Owers arrogated to themselves an absolute control over the 

ces of Greece by the Treaty of 1832. The twelfth section 


runs thus :—“ The Sovereign of Greece and the Greek State shall 
be bound to appropriate, to the payment of the interest and sinking- 
fund of such instalments of the loan as may have been raised 
under the guarantee of the three Courts, the first revenues 
of the State, in such manner that the actual receipts of the 
Greek Treasury shall be devoted, jirst of all, to the payment 
of the said interest and sinking-fund, and shall not be employed 
for any other purpose until those payments shall have been com- 
pletely secured for the current year,” The King might starve, and 
the soldiers and sailors might beg, but the protectors must be paid 
their five per cent. The three protecting Powers, however, 
showed more eagerness than judgment in their plans for protecting 
themselves. The diplomatists who drew up this section forgot 
the caution of the great diplomatist—et surtout, pas trop de zéle. 
Lord Palmerston, the corypheeus of the constitutional propaganda 
of that day, signed the Treaty of 1832 without any misgivings, yet 
in 18 57 the despots of France and Russia felt that public opinion 
would be outraged by any attempt to carry such a treaty into 
execution. 

The Commission collected a mass of valuable information rela- 
tive to the amount of taxation paid by the people, and the 
administration both of the national and municipal revenues, It 
would have conferred a great benefit on Greece, and tended 
greatly to the establishment of good government by the formation 
of a sound state of public opinion, if the British donsemeth had 
published the statistical and administrative information on whieh 
the report of the Commission was based, and which was trans- 
mitted to the Foreign Office in a shape suitable for immediate 
publication. The conclusions of the Report are in great measure 
applicable even at | pagen though a new dynasty has been placed 
on the throne and a new Constitution regulates the powers of 
Government. The Report declares that the two Chambers had not 
performed their duty to the country, having failed to exercise due 
constitutional control over the expenditure of the Government, 
and to enfurce administrative responsibility on the Ministers and 
other financial officers of the Executive. It condemns the Greek 
Government in strong terms for violating the organic laws of the 
country. But after all this severe reprobation it proposes, as a 
remedy for all these vices of the Government, that “ the attention 
of the Greek Government should be seriously called to this state of 
things.” The Report makes no direct proposal for the better 
goremnent of Greece, it only recommends “ that Greece should 

compelled to pay are | to the three protecting Powers 
goo,c00 francs in lieu of the interest and sinking-fund due * 
on the allied loan.” Lord Byron was inspired with a prophetic 
vision when he wrote, 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks, 
They have a king who buys and sells, 
The futile recommendation of the Commission suggested to King 
Otho, his Ministers and Senators, that they could purchase protec- 
tection for a continuance of their misgovernment by paying the 
suin demanded by the three protectors. The Greek people became 
convinced that protection would do nothing to remove abuses, and 
they soon determined to seek for Reform in a revolution, satisfied 
that the diplomacy of Europe was in such a condition of feebleness 
that it would accept any finished deed as the solution of a diffi- 
culty. They called the attention, not only of their own Govern- 
ment, but of all Europe, seriously to the state of the country, as 
the Financial Commission had recommended, but in an unexpected 
way; they dethroned King Otho, expelled the Bavarian d > 
abolished the Senate, annulled the Treaty of 1832, doale 

We have only left ourselves space to whether just 
cause has not been shown for putting an ahe the soctediion 
of the three allied Powers in Greece? whether the character 
of the British Government does not require that it should no 
longer be bound to follow the movements of two ee 
and whether the independence of the Greek Kingdom, 
respect for the international relations of European States, do not 
now render the termination of an exclusive protection by three 
Powers desirable for Greece ? 


LORD BROUGHAM AND DR. CAUVIN. 

E special Providence which watches over the interests of @ 

laborious and honourable profession has wisely ordained that 
an agreement shall not always imply that anything has been 
agreed. The impulse that leads men to enter into contracts with 
one another occasionally deserts them halfway. From thet poiat 
their chief object seems to be to retire from the negotiation with 
the extent of the liability they have incurred by it wholly un- 
ascertained. They find a mysterious satisfaction in the conscious- 
ness of their own ignorance how much they will have to pay, end 
when they will have to pay it. Lord Brougham, so far at least as 
he is represented by his brother, is apparently thus minded. The 
recent proceedings instituted on his alf against Dr. Cauvin are 
an instance of how this seeming weakness is overruled for the good 
of the lawyers. Lerd Brougham has been engaged for some years 
back in collecting materials for an autobiography, and in the 
autumn of 1866 he seems suddenly to have discovered that 
to collect is easier than to arrange. In the discouragement 
consequent upon this revelation he applied for counsel to Mr. 
Henry Reeve and Mr. John Forster, and at their suggestion he 
determined to call in the services of ‘ a competent literary man.” 
The instructions to be given to this gentleman were, first, that he 
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should arrange the manuscripts already brought together; and 
secondly, that he should look through a number of other manu- 
scripts deposited at Brougham Hall, with the view of selecting 
such of ron as should supply any deficiencies in the narrative of 
Lord Brougham’s life. The “ competent literary man” was 
found in the — of Dr. Cauvin, and in December, 1866, Mr. 
William Brougham took the manuscripts to London and placed 
them in Dr. Cauvin’s hands. Mr. Brougham was at great pains 
to make Dr. Cauvin fully acquainted with the nature of the 
work expected from him. Any sentiment of rising ambition was 
at once checked by the announcement that his name was not to 
appear on the title-page as Editor, and that he would be neither 
required nor permitted to write anything for publication. His task, 


in fact, was to be strictly limited to suggesting to Lord Brougham, 


any alterations and additions which might occur to him in the 
course of his labours; but all such alterations and additions 
would be effected by Lord Brougham’s own hands. To this Dr. 
Cauvin answered that he —— understood what he was wanted 
to do. By the 22nd of January, 1867, he had read through 
the manuscripts left with him, and on that day he wrote to Mr. 
William Brougham, making various suggestions as to the arrange- 
ment of the Memoirs. How Dr. Cauvin was employed between 
January and June is not stated, but on the 25th of the latter 
month the whole subject was fully discussed between him and 
Mr. Brougham, in the presence of Mr. Forster ; and it was settled 
that Dr. Cauvin should begin his labours at Brougham Hall in 
the following August, by which time Mr. Brougham undertook 
to have a large number of other manuscripts got ready for his 
i tion. 
hen August came, Dr. Cauvin having then been more than 
half a year in Lord Brougham’s employ, it seems to have struck 
Mr. Brougham that nothing had ever been said as to what his 
brother was to pay for the stipulated assistance. He wrote there- 
fore to Dr. Cauvin, stating his wish to come to some understanding 
as to the remuneration he would require for his labour. Dr. Cauvin’s 
reply was vague and generous. Any arrangement Mr. Brougham 
chose to make would perfectly satisfy him; and if Mr. Brougham was 
at any loss how to act, Dr. Cauvin proposed that the question should 
be referred to Mr. Forster when the work was finished. If Mr. 
Brougham had been well advised, he would either have insisted 
upon some more definite answer from Dr. Cauvin, or else have 
had recourse to Mr. Forster before matters had gone any further. 
Instead of this he seems to have been perfectly content to leave 
everything uncertain. Nothing more was said about payment. 
* Dr. Cauvin came to Brougham Hall on the 19th of August, and 
remained there till the 19th of October. He then returned to 
London for the — of arranging the first volume of the auto- 
biography—the understanding being that it was to be submitted, 
when ready, to Mr. Forster, then forwarded to Lord Brougham 
at Cannes for the insertion of such alterations and additions as 
Mr. Forster might recommend, and finally brought back by Mr. 
William Brougham in time to be offered to Messrs. Longman 
before the end of January, 1868. On the 11th of December Dr. 
Cauvin found that some money in advance would be “ very 
acceptable,” and accordingly he wrote to Mr. Brougham, telling 
him that if he “could make it convenient ” to send him 200/. or 
300/. on account he “should esteem it a great favour.” The 
mention of zoo/. or 300/. on account, with only the first of 
several volumes of memoirs arranged, gave Mr. Brougham an un- 
—— suspicion of what the total might be. He wrote to Dr. 
auvin, acce ting his previous a that the question of re- 
muneration should be referred to Mr. Forster on the completion of 
the work, but offering to pay on account for the time already given 
by Dr. Cauvin, or to pay in advance for some fixed amount of time 
= to be given. This called forth a more detailed application 
m Dr, Cauvin, in which, after dwelling on the demands which the 
work had made on his time and brain, and stating that the devo- 
tion of twelve hours a day to the study of illegible manuscripts 
had injured his eyesight, he declined “ estimating his services 
by mere time,” and insisted that, in determining their value, the 
amount Lord Brougham expected to receive from the pub- 
lishers ought to be taken into consideration. “This being the 
case,” continued Dr. Cauvin, “I do not think it unreasonable 
to ~ gn that you remit me on account the sum men- 
tioned in my last letter, and (2) that on the manuscript of 
the whole work being placed in your hands you will send me a 
cheque for such an amount as will make the whole of my remune- 
ration a thousand guineas.” In case the work should not be gone 
on with, this thousand guineas was to be reduced to seven hun- 
dred. The letter containing this confirmation of Mr. Brougham’s 
fears was handed over to Mr. Forster, who proposed to refer the 
matter to Mr. Reeve. This suggestion, however, came to nothing, 
in consequence of Dr. Cauvin insisting that Mr. Theodore Martin 
should be associated with Mr. Reeve as arbitrator. The possession 
of the manuscripts gave Dr. Cauvin the temporary command of the 
situation. He declined to accept the 200/. which had been offered 
to him subject to the pro: reference, and thus threw on Lord 
Brougham the burden of taking the next step. Accordingly, on 
the 12th of this month, the aid of the Court of Chancery was in- 
voked, and a bill was filed against Dr. Cauvin, praying that he 
ight be ordered to deliver the manuscripts to Lord Simson. 
robably the first og hy most people will be that the care- 
lessness which allowed Dr. Cauvin to go on working for a 
= without ascertaining what he meant to ask for his trouble, 
ardly deserves to escape an unpleasantly large demand in the 


the suggested reference to Mr. Forster, it must be remembered 
that seven months had ed away before even jn oak 
of an understanding had been reached. And after all, it is 
but a poor excuse for not making proper terms at starting 
that yu are prepared to throw the odium of making them ona 
friend when it has become too late to retreat from the bargain, 
As to the merits of the demand itself, it is not within our province 
to pronounce a judgment. We have no data by which to estimate 
| the value of Dr. Cauvin’s time, brains, and eyesight, or to appraise 
recisely the services which he rendered to ‘Lord Brougham, 
here are two points, however, upon which even a bystander may 
_ venture to have an opinion. Dr. Cauvin has an undoubted right 
_ to sell his labour at the highest price which it will fetch, but hi 
_ theory that his payment should be determined by the payment 
Lord Brougham expects to receive from the publishers, is wholly 
untenable. A labourer who insists on calculating his 
by the price at which his employer hopes to sell the finished 
article is an anomaly alike in trade and in literature. Dr. Cauyin 
might with equal reason have — things a step further 
and required that his pay should be estimated on the profits 
which the publishers expected to derive from the sale of the 
book to the public. Indeed, we do not see why the benefit of 
this system should be confined to the inventor, or why the printers 
should not stipulate for higher wages whenever the book on 
which they are aes romises to be more than usually popular. 
At the same time, Mr. Forster's grounds for characte: Dr 
Cauvin’s claim as “entirely unreasonable in the manner and in 
the matter of it” are by no means unimpeachable. “TI never 
yet heard,” Mr. Forster writes, “of a man claiming to be so remu- 
nerated for the editing of a book as to leave no margin of possible 
remuneration for the person who supplied all the materials, and 
the use of whose name would give it its only chance of success, and 
all its claim and value.” The absence of a “margin of possible 
remuneration ” may be a by good reason why the person who 
supplies the materials should look out for some “ competent lite- 
rary man ” who will arrange them at a cheaper rate, but it is 
no means a conclusive proof that Dr. Cauvin’s demand is exorbi- 
tant. If his statement is correct, it has taken him a year’s hard’ 
work to put in order one volume out of several. Supposing the 
entire autobiography to extend to five volumes—perhaps not a 
epee assumption—and the labour of preparing the MS. 
to be the same for each volume, Dr. Cauvin would only have been 
paid at the rate of 200/. a year. Mr. Forster is very likely right 
in declaring that by this preliminary outlay Lord Brougham 
“would have surrendered every hope or chance of getting any 
publisher to undertake a book so mortgaged.” But this only 
goes to show that it does not answer to publish an autobiography 
unless the writer is able to arrange the materials himeel 4 
Forster tries to make the premiss support the much wider con- 
clusion that it is somebody else’s duty to arrange the materials for 
him at a cost which will leave him a fair 1. mg of profit. For 
the present the documents will remain in the custody of the 
Court of Chancery, while some “literary gentleman” is employed 
to arrange the terms. Dr. Cauvin’s connexion with the Memoirs 
will probably not continue beyond the volume already completed ; 
but he may divide with Lord Brougham the credit of reading the 
public a lesson upon the expediency of making the fixing of terms 
the first instead of the last stage in a bargain. 


SIR CHARLES BARRY AND MR. PUGIN. 


I he! reviewing the Life of Sir Charles Barry some weeks ago, 
we abstained from expressing a decided opinion on the con- 
troversy which had for some time been mooted in the public om 
touching the real authorship of the design of the Houses of Par- 
liament. At the time we wrote, a pamphlet had been promised 
by Mr. E. W. Pugin, setting forth in ample detail the claims 
which he had advanced from time to time on behalf of his father. 
In his advertisement of this work he declared himself confident 
of being able to prove, from letters of Sir Charles Barry, com- 
bined with the evidence of his father’s diaries and other docu- 
ments, as well as from the testimony of living witnesses, that 
“not Sir Charles Barry, but Augustus Welby Pugin, ought to be 
considered the ‘art-architect’ of the New Palace of Westminster. 
We were anxious to see the case so boldly put forth stated in all 
its fulness, and in consequence limited our remarks to the general 
impression which we felt entitled to found upon the known and 
obvious characteristics of each architect’s style. To any one in 
the least familiar with the principles of design and bias of taste 
peculiar to Sir Charles Barry and Augustus Pugin respectively, it 
was out of the question to conceive of the latter being the author 
of a design of which the ruling idea is that of the long, unbroken, 
monotonous river front. A lover of free, irregular, and picturesque 
effects, Pugin was the last man to elaborate a vast, symmetrical, 
and essentially classic pile, simply overlaid with a fretwork of 
Gothic ornament. As a matter of learning, his knowledge of 
Gothic detail was prodigious and unrivalled. His mind teem 
with precedents pelt i examples, and his fertility and speed in fitting 
these to any occasion as it arose was something to marvel at. 
But of the art of construction he not unfrequently showed an all 
but total ignorance. Those who were associated with him m 
Barry’s office at the New Palace can tell how often the drawings 
of detail submitted by him had to be modified in order that the 
structure itself might stand. The talent of Pugin was, in fact, 


end, Even if it is pleaded that Mr. Brougham was misled by 


essentially that of an archeologist rather than of an architect. 
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That Barry, however, was greatly indebted to Pugin’s aid from 
an early period, and made repeated and hudson seknowledg- 
ments of the debt, was open to no dispute. The sole point to be 
decided was, to what extent and in what department of art were 

in's remarkable talents and unequalled knowledge of Gothic 
detail really brought to bear upon the designs for the Houses. In 
Mr. E. W. Pugin’s pamphlet, since published, we find the claim 
unequivocally put forward that his father actually “ originated and 
designed the whole of the elevations of the Palace—that he made 
the sections and working-drawings for every portion of the building 
—and that generally every detail, both externally and internally, 
was his work.” Nothing was left beyond “the ground plan and 
arrangements of the building,” which, says fir, E. W. Pugin, 
were Sir Charles Barry’s, as my father often assured me.” As 
any claim to this effect asserted by Augustus Pugin himself, 
we are left to the unsupported testimony of his son. So far indeed 
from advancing any pretension of the sort during life, we have the 
unequivocal language of his own oft-quoted letter of September 3, 
1845, to the Builder, written with express reference to a rumour 
which formed the first faint whisper of the present controversy, 
that “his occupation was simply to assist in carrying out practically 
Mr. ’s own designs and views in all respects.” It has been 
sought by Mr. E. W. ugin, on the authority of a certain Mrs. 
Mares, to make out this letter to have been wrung from, if not 
literally dictated to, his father, by Barry, or some one repre- 
senting him. But of this we can form no more independent 
judgment than we can of the bearing of the seventy-six letters of 
fery’s, which, after his father’s death, he says he was wheedled 
into parting with on Sir Charles’s verbal promise to restore them. 
For tangible proofs his case was made to rest upon a threefold basis. 
There were first a series of letters, which really gave little more 
than hearsay evidence, or the general impression of the writer. 
Some, like that of Mr. Shaw, simply bore upon a period long 
subsequent to the competition. There was, secondly, an appeal to 
the personal authority of Mr. Talbot Bury, an old and intimate 
frien! of his father. But Mr. Bury promptly came forward with 
adecisive statement on the other side. He not only denies that 
the letter to the Builder was other than Pugin’s free and spon- 
taneous act, but distinctly avers it was “not until Sir Charles 
had completed his design in pencil, including elevations and 
sections, that Mr. Pugin had anything to do with his work. Sir 
Charles had been engaged on Tis design while Mr. Pugin was 
working on Mr. Graham’s drawings, and the assistance he subse- 
quently rendered was undoubtedly confined to details, extending 
very much over the whole work.” Mr. Edward Pugin lastly relies 
upon a number of extracts from bis father’s diaries. These un- 
questionably prove that Pugin was engaged upon work for Barry 
early in the year 1835. An entry on April 28th of that year 
states, “ Began Mr. ’s drawings ”; another, May 15, “‘ Began 
Mr. Barry’s work ” ; and the words, “ Sent drawing to Mr. Barry,” 
recur about every week. On August 6 we have, “ Saw Mr. Barry : 
working drawings.” On Sept. 1 “ Mr. Barry all day: Composi- 
tion.” On Sept. 2 occurs a puzzling entry :—“ Sent off drawi 
of dining-room to Mr. Barry.” This would augur, in Mr. KE 
in’s view, a preternatural rapidity of work. From the oflicial 
notice of July 24, it appears that the particulars of the compe- 
tition were not issued before July 27. What “ dining-room ” then 
could have already formed part of a general design for the New 
Parliament Houses? On November 3 he was ate doubt at 
work upon the New Palace, “on river front, and compartments,” 
successive notices occur of “ working drawings,” “ views,” 
&, till “Noy. 28-9. Finished for Mr. Barry.” The last day 
for sending in designs was December 1. 
We now turn to the counter-statement recently put forth by Dr. 
ed Barry, in a conclusive pamphlet in reply to that of Mr. E. 
Pugin. A curious light is at once thrown on what was obscure in 
Mr. Pugin’s diary, when it is confronted with the diary of Sir 
Charles Barry during the same period. In the latter we come 
upon “May gth. Birmingham school. Mr. Pugin here with draw- 
ings of furniture.” “May 21st. Birmingham School. Received 
drawings from Pugin.” Again, “Sept. 24th. Arrived at Salisbury 
from Bowood at half-past four. Mr. Pugin at the White Hart to 
Teceive — as to designs for the furnishing of Dr. Jeune’s 
house.” “Here the mystery of the dining-room is at once made 
clear. Up to this time Pugin had been engaged by Barry upon 
designs and details for the Bieaiaghans School, regarding which 
particulars will be found in Dr. Barry’s memoir of his father. It 
Was most oma d on October 12-17, when Pugin’s diary has, 

Drew at Mr. B.'s,” that he first entered upon work at Barry’s 
general design for the Houses. “ Mr. Pugin,” says Mr. Talbot Bury, 

was staying at my house when he /irst went to see Mr. Barry on 
the subject of the Houses of Parliament drawin s, and on his 
return he told me that he had seen ‘a very remarkable design, the 

being most ingenious and comprehensive, and the elevations 
treated in a very original and effective manner.’ He added that 
Mr. Barry had sought to give an Italian outline to Gothic details, 
and though he should probably not have treated the composition 
in that manner, the general etfect would make a very noble work, 
and he anticipated a decision in Mr. ’s favour.” Some minor 

Iscrepancies between the two diaries may furnish ground for 

cussion or conjecture, but these are altogether irrelevant to the 
main point at issue, as to which their concurrent voices speak 
clearly for themselves, To this we may add the decisive statement 
wives ’s intimate friend mir who 

; most daily during the whole period of the prepa- 
tation of the designs:— 


Barry had already made considerable progress with a set of drawings on 
a larger scale, and had even sketched many specimens of detail, which he felt 
himself fully competent to design, when he began to fear time would run 
short ; and it was then, and mainly for that reason, that he determined to 
seek the assistance of Pugin. But this was at so late a date that, had not 
the designs, in plan and elevation, been definitely settled, it would have been 
impossible, even with Pugin’s assistance, to complete the competition draw- 
ings by the time fixed for their reception—and as it was, they were not 

ivered till within a few minutes of the last hour. 

The first work Pugin was set to do was this. Barry laid before him his 
own drawings, explaining his views as to character and style, gave him the 
requisite dimensions, and left him to work out the details. “Therefore, Pugin 
prepared a complete set of drawings, or rather of rough but masterly 
sketches in pencil, showing on a large scale the details of every part of the 
building, inside and out. Many of these drawings were made in Barry’s 
office, while I was looking on, and were dashed in with the facility of a 
scene-painter, 


An anecdote, told by the same gentleman, deserves quotation, as 
bearing upon the authorship of what is really the ruling feature 
of the whole composition :— 


The sketch of the River Front was produced under these circumstances :— 
Barry had been discussing the subject with me, who was staying in his 
house, and, not feeling satisfied, retired to bed in that restless state well 
known to doubting <= But I had not been long asleep, when he 
burst into my room, exclaiming “ Eureka! I have got it at last!” and then 
and there, by the glimmer of a rushlight, he rapidly sketched out the grand 
idea that had just struck him. After a short sleep he was at his drawing- 
board, and, when I rejoined him, there was the River Front. 


A score of letters from gentlemen at that time in Barry’s office 
enable us to see, as it were, the entire designs in the process of 
composition, Mr. Bakewell even vouches, from his own diary, as 
to September 26th, 1835, having been the date of laying down the 
ao for beginning the competition drawings in detail, B 

aving been seven weeks preparing the original sketches and 
drawings, adding that “ the late A. W. Pugin came and helped to 
ink in a few weeks previously to his sending in the plans, your 
father having driven it off so Tate before commencing upon them 
that he was compelled to get some quick hand to help him.” To 
Mr. Ferrey Pugin himself “ energetically denied ” the rumour that 
he was “in reality the author of the Houses of Parliament, bidding 
him give it the most positive contradiction”; while Mr. J. C. 
Richardson has “ heard Pugin indignantly deny that he was the 
architect of these buildings, or had anything to do with them 
beyond making working drawings of ornamental detail.” Let- 
ters of Barry’s, which we are amazed to see printed by Mr. E. 
Pugin, while speaking of “ exquisite details,” and of the “rich 
treat ” which every fresh batch of his assistant’s drawings afforded 
him, give a clue to the prevailing nature of these artistic con- 
tributions during the progress of the Houses. Thus we read of 
vanes, gas-fittings, hinges, cartoons for stained glass, candlesticks, 
a pump and inkstands, tiles, stuffs, cloak stands, metal fireguards, 
candlesticks, and divers sets of furniture. An allusion to the 
“ Clock Tower” has been conclusively shown by Mr. E. M. Barry 
to refer, not to the tower which now bears the great clock, but to an 
intended tower in Old Palace Yard. Another letter in which 
Barry complains of being in a “regular fix” for want of the 
working drawings for the fittings and decorations of the House 
of Lords, when printed in extenso, astonishes us by its contrast 
with the form in which it was presented by Mr. E. Pugin. 
Barry here speaks (September 3, 1844) of having now made up 
his mind “ as to the principles, and generally as to the details, of 
the design for them, Liadlen a new design for the throne, which 
is at last perfectly satisfactory to me.” But he is “unfortunately 
unable to get the general drawings into such a definite shape 
as is requisite for preparing the working details,” being laid on 
the sofa owing to a ry ey Omitting this and other 
passages to the like effect, Mr. E. Pugin actually dwelt upon the 
“‘ ereat necessity ” in which his father stood to the writer, and the 
“deep humiliation” which it involved. As it happens, the very 
design in question is extant, and a photograph of it has been pre- 
fixed to Dr. Barry’s amphlet. Nothing can show more clearly 
the general state in which the work was handed over to Mr. Pugin. 
The entire features of the chamber and throne are indicated, on a 
scale of four feet to an inch, with sufficient suggestion of details to 
enable any skilful architectural draughtsman to make the workin, 
drawings from it. Instances without number might be multipli 
from the remains left by Barry, in which an outline sketch of a 
chamber, a ceiling, or a corridor, is thrown with a rapid but 
masterly touch upon a sheet of foolscap ; with a jamb moulding, a 
panel, or a single groin added in the margin, which the assistant 
would readily carry out to scale through the whole extent of the 
design. No architect of a work of any extent or pretension could 
dispense with assistance such as this. 


The whole question may, however, be considered now to be set 
at rest on the written evidence of Pugin himself. In the course 
of a search among Sir C. Barry’s papers for the seventy-six letters 
said by Mr. E. Pugin to have been handed over by him to 
Barry, but of which no trace is declared by Sir Charles’s repre- 
sentatives to have been found, a few letters from Mr. A. W. 
Pugin were turned up. Of this fact notice was given to Mr, E. 
Pugin, with the opportunity of verifying them and receiving 
copies of them, if he, on his part, would give in exchange copies 
of all Sir C. Barry’s letters in his possession. This offer, we are 
told, was curtly refused. We do not envy the feelings of Pugin’s 
son on so unlooked-for a termination to his game of brag as that 
which shortly met his eyes in print. The full force of the blow 
which these candid and characteristic documents give to his rash 
and intemperate assertions can only be appreciated from reading 
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them in extenso, but an extract or two is quite enough for our pre- 
sent purpose. Thus, writing in June, 1844, Pugin declares :— 

I am sure I can never do you real service except in absolute detail; you 
should fully make up your mind as to every arrangement and then turn the 
small work over tome. . Remember I never made a drawing which 
was of any real use to you yet, and it is a dreadful loss of time to me, 
incessantly occupied as I am with church work, to attempt it. As I said 
before, I can do you no good except in absolute detail, and in that more by 
ferreting out the fine things that exist than composing new ones. 

This forms a queer contrast to Mr. E. Pugin’s overweening boast— 
“My father was the superior, the source, the originator.” In some 
hastily written “Notes,” in reply to Dr. Barry’s pamphlet, which 
have but just reached us, we find Mr. E. Pugin, while making a 
show of “not seeing sufficient reason for relinquishing these 
claims,” disposed to tone down his original pretensions to a con- 
viction that his father was, “at least, the joint architect of the 
Palace of Westminster.” He may well regret that he ever 
mooted these claims at all. The result can be hardly otherwise 
than damaging to his father’s real hold upon the estimation of the 
public. When a preposterous claim like this has been put forward 
and refuted, it is not every one who has the calmness or the can- 
dour to decide on whose shoulders the weight of failure really lies. 
To those few who are fairly competent to judge, Pugin will indeed 
always remain the great, the conscientious, and the unassuming 


artist that he was before. It was through no act or word of his | 


that his fame has been thus rudely brought up before the bar of 

ublic criticism. He had the prophetic misgiving which led 

im to leave behind a virtual protest against such a wrong to his 
memory. Nor is it to any feeling of jealousy on the part of Sir 
Charles Barry or his representatives that the blame of such 
an injury is due. No man was further than Sir Charles from 
grudging one iota of the honour and esteem due to his able and 
energetic coadjutor. And in no respect is the conduct of the late 
unhappy controversy on the side of Sir Charles Barry’s sons more 
conspicuous for its superiority than in the tone of warm and 
generous appreciation in which Pugin’s services and merits are 
discussed throughout. It is from the side from which we should 
naturally be least prepared to look for it that the wound to a 
father’s the reputation has come. 


REVIEWS. 


BURKE ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION,* 


URKE’S writings on the French Revolution are probably less 
known than they deserve to be by every one who cares to 
understand the nature of his political philosophy. We have 
shown on former occasions that his general theory upon constitu- 
tional questions might be resolved into a belief that every con- 
stitutional arrangement must be accepted as an existing fact, and 
so managed by the application of the general maxims of political 
rudence that the greatest possible public advantage might be 
Sesived from it. We have also tried to point out the limitation 
under which this is quite true, and even self-evident; which 
limitation is that the constitutional compromise must represent an 
actually existing state of society, and that the principles on which 
it is founded must be regarded as true. In all the questions which 
had come under Burke’s notice in reference to the British Empire 
and the English nation these conditions had been observed. ‘The 
King of England, the Lords, and the House of Commons were each 
real powers in the State, and represented, by no means unfairly, 
different branches of English society as it was then organized. 
The Parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland, and the various 
Colonial Assemblies, also represented with sufficient accuracy real 
independent sections of the empire competent to enter into rela- 
tions and treaties with each other; and the various questions 
which from time to time arose between them were in all cases 
either matters of practical arrangement, or else questions of prin- 
ciple which it was possible to discuss without going to the very 
foundations of civil rng Though the Americans chose to 
dignify their contest with England by the enunciation of general 
principles about the inalienable rights of man, it was quite pos- 
sible to advocate their cause upon much narrower grounds; and 
even in America, and amongst the Americans themselves, the prin- 
ciples announced obviously went very considerably further than 
the actual necessities of the case required. The difference between 
such questions as these and the questions which were agitated by 
the French Revolution is too broad and too well known to require 
to be pointed out. The French Revolution brought at once into 
issue all the deepest questions as to the nature of society, and the 
position and destinies of the human race, which can exercise men’s 
minds. The Revolution was essentially opposed to every maxim 
and every dogma on which existing forms of society in France 
and in Europe at large had theretofore been based; and when 
Burke came to consider it with his usual shrewdness and clear- 
sightedness and practical acquaintance with facts, he found him- 
self obliged to do what he had never found it necessary to do 
before—to descend to the foundations of things, and throw into a 
distinct and more or less systematic form his own political creed. 
He must no doubt have held it all along, but it is nowhere to be 
found in his works in a definite systematic shape till we come to 
the Teflections on the French Revolution, and the Appeal from the 
New Whigs to the Old. Burke's later writings on the lrench 


* Works of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, London: 1815. 


Revolution are so little read in the present day that, i 
set his political creed in the relief 
and to show its practical nature, it will be necessary to follow 
rather more fully than we have hitherto done the course of his 
teaching on the subject. 

The Reflections on the Revolution in France, which bole the 
series, are sufficiently well known. The glories of the British 
Constitution, the absolute satisfaction of the British nation in its 
perfections, and the magnificence of its results, are first held y to 
| the admiration of the French with a contemptuous “Go and do 
_ thou likewise,” and with a pitying admonition to the effect that 
if they had been wise they might have done likewise. The 
course of events in France is then depicted with infinite scorn 
and indignation, and the new Constitution is criticized with 
the most vehement, and indeed merciless, severity. The nature 
of the British Constitution is unfolded and explained in order 
to point the contrast between it and the puscnetings in France 
The “ Reflections” are vehement enough, but they are tame to 
the writings which followed. The Letter to a Member of the 
National Assembly goes much further. France is mad —* the 
deluded people of France are like other madmen who to a miracle 
bear hunger and thirst, and cold and confinement, and the chains 
_and lash of their keeper, whilst all the while they support them- 
‘selves by the imagination that they are generals of armies, 


| prophets, kings, and emperors.” “These madmen, to be cu 
must first . . . be subdued.’”? This must be “an act of power” 
by men “ who will lay the foundation of a real reform in effacin 
every vestige of that philosophy which pretends to have made 
discoveries in the ¢erra australis of morality; men who will fix 
the State upon those bases of morals and politics which are our 
old, our immemorial, and I hope will be our eternal, possession,” 
France is “a college of armed fanatics for the propagation of 
the principles of assassination, robbery, rebellion, fraud, faction, 
oppression, and impiety.” The princes of Europe should interfere, 
not, indeed, for the annihilation of France, but for its punishment, 
Moreover, unless the system of terror is given up (this was written 
in 1791, long before the Reign of Terror began), “if ever a 
foreign prince enters into France, he must enter it as into a country 
of assassins. The mode of civilized war will not be practised, nor 
are the I’rench, who act on the present system, entitled to expect 
it.” . . . All war which is not battle will be military execu- 
tion.” Further on we learn that the revolutionists have succeeded 
by “the practices of incendiaries, assassins, housebreakers, robbers, 
spreaders of false news, forgers of false orders.” This is bad 
enough, but as time goes on the scene gets, if possible, darker, 
In the Thoughts on French Affairs, published in iccatts 1791, 
which is quieter in style, it is pointed out that the French system 
is proselytizing, and that it is spreading to England. Louis XVI. 
is severely blamed. “This unfortunate king was deluded to his 
ruin by a desire to humble and reduce his nobility, clergy, and his 
corporate magistracy.” He hopes to regain his power by various 
mean, delusive intrigues, in which I am afraid he is encoura 
from abroad.” Under the fear of death “this unhappy man has 
been guilty of all those humilities which have astonished man- 
kind.” He is “captive in mind as well as in body,” and all this 
has thrown the European sovereigns into great difficulties in deal- 
ing with France. How can you deal properly with the Revolution 
as a huge crime, when the very king for whom you fight is more 
or less of a revolutionist ? "Whee the interference has fairly 
begun, matters get still worse. The Allies are so far from going 
heart and soul into the war, as into a crusade, that they virtually 
acknowledge the Revolutionary party to be in the right, by re 
cognising them as the people of France :— 

If we consider the acting power in France (October, 1793) in any legal 
construction of public law as the people, the question is decided in favour of 
the republic, one aud indivisible. . . . If we look for the corporate 

ple of France existing as corporate in the eye and intention of public 
aw (that corporate people, I mean, who are free to deliberate and decide, 
and who have a capacity to treat and conclude), they are in Flanders and 
Germany, in Switzerland, Spain, Italy, and England, There are all the 
princes of the blood, there are all the’ orders of the State, there are all the 
parliaments of the kingdom, 


The “ re-establishment of royalty and a ge | ” ought to be the 
one object of the Allies. Not only ought the emigrants to be 
restored to their estates, but the clergy, as “ physicians and mé 
trates of the mind,” ought to be reintroduced to their es 
“as missionaries of peace and order,” by the side of the “ well- 
informed, sensible, ingenious, high-principled, and spirited body 
of cavaliers” who formed the “expatriated landed interest of 
France.” The corporations of the great towns were to be re- 
established, in order that all might co-operate to “restrain and 
regulate the seditious rabble.” In short, “we cannot, if we 
would, delude ourselves about the true state of this dreadful 
contest; it is a religious war.” So completely is it a religious 
war, that Burke goes to the edge of recommending a persecution 
of the French Protestants :— 

There may be perhaps half a million or more, calling themselves Pro- 
testants. . . They have behaved shockingly since the very beginning 
of this rebellion, and have been uniformly concerned in its worst and most 
atrocious acts. ‘Their clergy are just the same atheists ;with those of the 
Constitutional Catholics, but still more wicked and daring. 


The treatment recommended for them is characteristic :— 


As the ancient Catholic religion is to be restored for the body of peed 
the ancient Calvinistic religion ought to be restored for the Protestants, 
every kind of protection and privilege. . . . The Presbyterian discipline 
ought to be established in its vigour, and the people professing it ought to 


be bound to its maintenance. No man, under the false hypoc 
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ce of liberty of conscience, ought to be suffered to have no conscience 
at all. I am conscious that this discipline disposes men to republicanism ; 
put it is still a discipline, and it is a cure (such as it is) for the perverse and 
undisciplined habits which for some time have prevailed. 

It is hardly necessary to follow further this account of Burke’s 
appreciation of the Revolution. One sentence in the pamphlet 
from which we have been quoting sums it all up :—“ France, such 
as it is, is indeed highly formidable. Not formidable, however, as 
a t republic, but as the most dreadful gang of robbers and 
murderers that ever was embodied.” The Letters on a Regicide 
Peace are all sermons on this text. It is a doctrine with which 
we are at war. “It is a war between the partisans of the ancient, 
civil, moral, and political order of Europe, against a sect of fana- 
tical and ambitious Atheists which means to change them all.” 
All Europe is “virtually one great State, having the same basis of 

neral law with some diversity of provincial customs and local 
establishments,” and as such it is its duty to put down and to 
punish crimes which tend to destroy its fundamental laws. “ The 
present system in France is not the ancient France.” It was a fatal 
mistake to hold any terms at all with the revolutionary powers, 
or to admit that the — in France were in any sense the French 
people ; but unhappily the priuces of Europe will not take that 
view of the subject. They are lukewarmand selfish, They strike, 
not at the heart of their enemy, but at outlying members which 
may be severed from the main body without weakening it, and 
even to its advantage. Hence they have betrayed the common 
cause, and will all be destroyed in their turn, for France is not 
lukewarm, France is not a country of balance and compromise :— 

What now stands as government in France is struck out at a heat. The 
design is wicked, immoral, impious, oppressive; but it is spirited and 
daring; it is systematic ; it is simple in its principle, it has unity and con- 
sistency in perfection. . . . ‘To them the will, the wish, the want, the 
liberty, the toil, the blood of individuals is as nothing. Individuality is left 
out of their scheme of government. ‘The State is all in all. 

Such is Burke’s conception of the French Revolution. An ac- 
quaintance with it is necessary as an introduction to that view of 
the principles of government and foundations of society which 
he was first led to express systematically by the horror and aver- 
sion with which the Revolution inspired him. The standing-ground 
from which so fierce a condemnation of such an event could be 
hurled had of course to be a strong one. It is stated with great 
vigour in two places—tirst, in the Jtcflections on the French Revo- 
lution; and afterwards, even more fully and plainly, in the Appeal 
from the New Whigs to the Old. Precision and accuracy in the use 
of words were never Burke’s strong points. ‘There was a good 
deal of justice in Bentham’s observation, that he hated meta- 
— ecause he hated to be tied down to anything definite. 

the writings in question emphasis and not clearness is his 
object, yet he expresses himself with abundant force, and in a 
manner sufficiently intelligible to any one who really wishes 
to understand him, though open to all sorts of objections. The 
first point to be observed is that Burke’s intense hatred of the 
Revolution was founded to a great degree upon the fact that 
between himself and the Revolutionists there was at least one 
cardinal point in common, It may look at first sight like a con- 
tradiction to what we have said already, but Burke was emphati- 
cally an @ priori reasoner ou politics, Practical utility is no 
doubt, in his system, the object at which all reformers ought on 
all occasions to aim. ‘To work with existing materials, and to re- 
verence prescription and possession, are the great practical rules 
towards the general end. At the basis of the whole, however, lie 
a set of principles without which these practical directions would 
be sterile. Like Berkeley —whose philosophy harmonizes singularly 
well with Burke’s writings, and in all probability had powerfully 
affected his mind—Burke makes me! to God the foundation of 
everything else ; and, also like Berkeley, he referred to the will 
and disposition of God all the principal relations between man and 
man, and regarded the great moral duties, and the rights which 
arise out of them, as divinely instituted, and superior in kind and 
degree to all other obligations whatever. No one ever wrote more 
earnestly, strange as it may appear, about the rights of man. The 
question between him and the Jacobins was not whether men had 
natural rights, but whether they had the rights which were 
claimed by the Revolutionists, and especially the right of cashier- 
ing governments, and altering the whole existing distinctions of 
property and authority at the will of the majority. Thus he 

If civil society be made for the advantages of man, all the advantages for 
which it is made ave his right. . Whatever each man can separately 
do without trespassing upon others he has a right to do for himself, and he 

a right to a fair portion of all which society, with all its combinations of 
skill and force, can do in his favour. 
In one of his posthumous tracts on the Popery Laws he goes even 
further:—“ In all forms of government the people is the true legis- 
lator, and whether the immediate and instrumental cause of the 
law be a single person or many, the remote and efficient cause is the 
consent of the people, either actual or implied, and such consent is 
absolutely essential to its validity.” Though the consent of the 
people is necessary to the validity of a law, the popular will is 
not omnipotent. ‘There are things to which the people cannot 
consent, laws which they cannot make. Burke says that a law 

Prejudicial to the whole community” would be “ null and void,” 
even if the whole community collectively and actually assented to 
it, “ because it would be made against the principle of a superior 
law, which it is not in the power of any community, or of the 
whole race of man to alter—I mean the will of Him who gave us 
ow nature, and in giving, impressed an invariable law upon it.” 


There are two foundations of law “without which nothing can 
give it any force.” They are equity and utility. Lquity “grows 
out of the great rule of uality, which is founded upon our 
common nature, and which Philo with propriety and beauty calls 
the mother of justice.” “ All human laws are, properly speaking, 
ouly declaratory. They may alter the mode and application, but 
have no power over the substance of original justice.” This notion 
of a justice antecedent to, and by right formative of, all law, and 
made binding on all men by an immutable divine decree, lies at 
the root of every part of Burke’s political theories. It had much 
in common with the Jacobin view. Hobbes and Bentham are in 
principle further from Burke than Rousseau or Voltaire (whom he 
vehemently abuses, without, as far as we can judge, any special 
acquaintance with his writings). The point of divergence between 
them lies in the question, What does justice prescribe? Burke 
answers this by saying that God had appointed a certain order for 
the whole human race :— 

A mode of existence decreed to a permanent body composed of transitory 

parts, wherein, by the disposition of a stupendous wisdom moulding together 
the great mysterious incorporation of the human race, the whole at one time 
is never old, or middle-aged, or young, but in a condition of unchangeable 
constancy moves on through the varied tenour of perpetual decay, full of 
renovation and progression. The awful Author of our being is the 
Author of our place in the order of existence ; and having disposed and 
marshalled us by a divine tactic, not according to our will, but according to 
His, He has, in and by that disposition, virtually subjected us to act the 
part which belongs to the place assigned us, 
The result of all this is that the existing order of things is 
entitled to intense reverence because it is mediately the work of 
God; on the other hand, it is to be step by step and progressively 
improved, because it was designed by God for the benefit of man, 
and because every man has a right to take the benefits which it 
can give him. Civil society, it is true, is a contract, but it is a 
contract which we cannot alter, and as to which we cannot choose 
whether we will enter it or not. “Its continuance is under a per- 
manent standing covenant co-existing with the society ; and it also 
lies upon every individual of that society without any formal act 
of his own.” Our duties to Government, like most of our other 
duties, are by no means matter of choice, and the sanction on 
which they depend is not matter of human institution :— 

Look through the whole of life, and the whole system of duties. Many of 
the strongest moral obligations are such as were never the result of our 
option. I allow that if no Supreme Ruler exists, wise to form, and it to 
enforce the moral law, there is no sanction to any contract, virtual or even 
actual, against the rule of prevalent power. 


If, however, such a ruler exists, then mere popular will is in no 
sense the ultimate test of all things; and if it infringes general 
principles, breaks through established rights, neglects prescription 
and possession, and thinks itself at liberty to destroy every insti- 
tution which it does not happen to like, it is just as tyrannical, 
as unjust, as wicked, as any other tyrant. In all this we can see 
nothing but a — way of enunciating the truism that revolu- 
tions ought not to be made needlessly, and that, except in extreme 
cases, men ought not violently to disturb the existing state of 
things, or to disappoint existing expectations. If the generalities 
are reduced to — cases they look very much the reverse of 
imposing. Did Burke mean to say that God gave two members 
to Old Sarum, and if not, what precisely did he mean? Probably 
in this, as in other cases, he would have found clearness an enemy 
to enthusiasm. His remarks about the social contract are only a 
roundabout way of saying that it is a mere fiction. 

Such being the ouel theory of civil suciety, how is it to be 
applied to any existing state of things? At this point Burke 
has to introduce a considerable element of fiction. He | ga 
in many rene and under various forms, the doctrine that it is 
a sort of duty to take the very most favourable view of an 
existing institution which the imagination can with any plausi- 
bility form of it. If it appears that any existing institution 
answers directly or indirectly any good end, regard it as instituted 
for that end, and reform it, if it must be reformed, accordingly. 
This principle is rather practised than distinctly enunciated ; Sut 
the famous description of the Church of England “ raising her 
mitred head in Courts and Parliaments” and providing arch- 
bishops and bishops with salaries of 10,o00/. a year for the salva- 
tion of “the miserable Rich,” is perhaps the strongest illustration 
which can be given of it. The way in which “we,” the people 
of England in general, are describe ge the whole of the 
“ Reflections,” as holding this or that which Burke thinks we 
ought to hold, is another :— 

We fear God; we look up with awe to Kings, with affection to Parlia- 


ments, with duty to magist rates, with reverence to priests, and with respect 
to nobility. . J - We think that no discoveries are to be made in 
morality, nor many in the great principles of government. . . . We 
are resolved to keep an establish ed Church, an established monarchy, an 
established aristocracy, and an established democracy, each in the degree 
it exists, and in no greater. Our education is in a manner wholly 
in the hands of ecclesiastics. 


It is worth observing, by the way, that in the first Letter on a 
Regicide Peace he gives further particulars as to who “ we” are. 
He says that 


In England and Scotland I compute that those of adult age, not declining 
in life, of tolerable leisure for such discussions, and of the means of informa- 
tion more or less, and who are above menial! yaycey vot what virtually is 
such), may amount to about 400,000. This is the British public. 


He adds, “Of these 400,000 political citizens, I look upon one- 
fifth, or about 80,000, to be pure Jacobins, roe 4 incapable of 
amendmet. objects of eternal vigilance, and, when they break out, 
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of | constraint.” The “we,” therefore, who think all these 
fine things, are only that majority of a minority which is obtained 
by taking credit for all the indifferent and undecided members 
who even passively adhere to what exists. The most active part 
of the minority are “pure Jacobins,” and probably four-fifths of 
the adult males of the nation are not to considered at all. 
This diminishes the force of the declamation about “ we.” 

A second and a still more important rule with Burke is that 
we are not only to make the best of all existing institutions, but 
are to accept as final the theoretical basis on which they rest. 
Utility, and not truth, is the object of politics; those who seek for 
truth, and act upon the assumption that they have found it by 
attacking the existing state of things, are liable to every hard 
name which Burke lavished on the revolutionists. The relation 
between utility and truth as conceived by the great writers of the 
eighteenth century, and the question how far their theory on 
the subject was true, are matters of too much importance to be 
incidentally discussed, and would afford a curious subject of 
separate inquiry. 

Such, if we rightly understand it, is Burke’s general view of the 
nature of civil society and of the abomination of revolutions. 
What is to be said of it? The first remark to be made upon the 
matter is that, if by a lucky accident the state of things at a given 
time and place is such that such a theory can be accepted and 
acted upon, the theory itself is superfluous. No one pulls down 
his house when it is obvious that nothing is required beyond ordi- 
nary repairs. In the case of the French the event showed that 
matters had gone far too deep to be treated in the manner which 
Burke suggested. It was impossible to take any real security 
against a counter-revolution without disabling, as well as dis- 
possessing, the defeated party. The horrors of the struggle were 
the effect, not the cause, of its profundity, and.of the irrecon- 
cileable difference between the two parties which were brought 
into fierce collision without any sort of previous training in 
the arts which mitigate civil strife. To have got a British 
Constitution out of the Revolution, the history of France 
ought to have been the history of England. It is, however, 
superabundantly proved, by the history of now nearly three 
generations, that Burke utterly misconceived the nature and 
durability of the particular temporary condition of things which 
he idealized under the name of the British Constitution. What 
he understood by those words, if indeed it ever existed at 
all except in his own imagination, has altogether passed away. 
The young physicians have got over the awe with which they 
used to look upon their fathers’ liver, and have treated the old 
man in a manner much more effective than reverential. If we 
had had several generations of statesmen passionately intent upon 
keeping up a proper balance between the three elements of the 
Constitution, where should we all have been at the present 
moment? Our course has in reality been a far simpler one than 
Burke ever thought it possible for the course of policy to be. 
That curious and fundamentally contradictory theory which 
taught on the one hand that a Constitution was something divine 
and mysterious, not to say uncreated and ineffable, and which, 
on the other, regarded it as an infinitely complicated and won- 
derful ‘ moral machine” which must never be touched except 
by the most skilful artists imbued with a passionate reverence 
for the very things that they were going to alter, has pretty 
well ceased to influence the thoughts, though it still to a certain 
extent retains its place in the language, of men. Very plain 
and simple notions have taken the p of Burke’s refine- 
ments. ‘ We,” to use his own language, are for the most part 
willing to live and let live, and to interfere very little with the 
political powers, and not at all with the social position, of dif- 
terent classes, so long as they do not interfere with the general 
march of events, and with the deliberate opinions and feelings of 
the great mass of the people ; but when those opinions and feelings 
assume by degrees—as they occasionally do—a definite shape upon 
any specific subject, they are altogether irresistible, and, happily 
for us all, serious and conscious attempts to resist them are no 
longer made. This is pretty much the result of the constitutional 
and political discussions of the last seventy or eighty years, If 
Burke was right (as no doubt he was) as to the importance of pre- 
scription and possession, the respect due to existing facts, and the 
flimsiness of some of the metaphysical theories which he so much 
detested, still, on the other hand, the fact—for it is a fact—of the 
sovereignty of the people in the broadest sense of the words has 
been established in this country by the general course of events 
in a manner which is altogether unquestionable and conclusive. 
Nor can the struggles which led to its recognition both in France 
and England be denied to have been justified by the result, awful 
as they undoubtedly were in some of their details. 

There is but one other remark which it appears to be necessary 
to make. Burke through the whole of ie criticisms on the 
French Revolution regards it as an attack on the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity, in whatever special form those doctrines 
might be expressed. ‘lo a certain extent this was undoubtedly 
true. The old state of things in France was no doubt founded on 
the hypothesis of the truth of the Roman Catholic version of the 
Christian religion. It is equally clear that the new state of things 
is founded on the supposition that, whether that or any other 
form of positive religion is true or not, political society has a 
basis of its own on which it can stand independently, according 
to which basis religion must, as between man and man, be 
regarded as x matter of opinion—that is, as matter of doubt, 
whatever may be the case as between man and God. The 


theories which we so often hear described collectively as th 
principles of 1789 amount in a few words to the assertion that 
men can and do associate, and in France amongst other laces 
actually have associated, together for the purpose of confer. 
ring upon each other the elementary benefits o society—includi 
all that is meant by the protection of person and property at 
least, and tending, as every one can see, to include a great deal 
more—on the simple principle that they find such an associa. 
tion highly advantageous with a view to this present life alone 
and independently of the question whether or not there is any 
other. It was the possibility and the morality of such an csnde, 
tion which Burke denied with almost frantic violence, and which 
he branded as atheism and anarchy. That point, however, has been 
established with immoveable solidity, though no doubt at an 
awful expense, Like the sovereignty of the people, it is one of 
those matters upon which controversy between reasonable men 
is no longer possible; and it is beyond all doubt a point upon 
which Burke’s most cherished doctrines are emphatically and 
directly contradicted by experience. What may be the value of 
such an association, whether it will be final, and what will 
ultimately be its relations to associations of a different kind and 
founded upon diilerent principles, are questions of another order: 
and it appears eminently probable that the effort to obtain a 
proximate solution of them will be the great leading feature of 
the history of Europe and America for generations, perhaps for 
centuries, to come. One fact, at all events, is clear. The ques- 
tions which Burke, and those whom he represented, earnest} 
struggled to avoid, have been opened, never to be closed again ti 
they are either solved or definitively renounced as insoluble. They 
are all included under one general head—Is the Christian, or 
any, and what, other system of religion and morals true? If an 
atlirmative answer to this question is arrived at by the great mass 
of the population of any nation, or of any group of nations, there 
can be no doubt that political institutions will again be founded 
upon, or at all events, closely allied with, religion and morals. So 
long as the question is practically regarded as insoluble, or 
at all events as unsolved, the present state of things will 
continue. Law proper will be founded upon simple temporal 
— and government will have a growing tendency to 

ecome a mere affair of police, and to be separated from 
all moral control over the minds of men. Morals and reli- 
gion, on the other hand, will suffer equally, though in different 
ways. Morals will tend to become a mere sentiment or a mere 
speculation; and religion will tend to be merged in sw 
stition. There neither will nor can be any other deliverance 
from these evils than that which lies in finding a solution of the 
great questions which, so to speak, exploded now nearly eighty 
years ago. Whatever the final result may be, it can hardly odmit 
of a doubt that none of those who have handled them were so 
hopelessly wrong as the writers and statesmen who thought that, 
because the discussion would be terribly dangerous, it either 
could or ought to be permanently avoided. 


THE TRINITY OF ITALY.* 


HEE is a book with a queer title, and queerly put together, 

but which contains things here and w 
attention. The author describes himself as having been “ for 
eight years in official connexion with the Court of Naples.” We 
should certainly put more confidence in him if we knew who he 
was, and still more if we knew the nature of his connexion with 
the Court of Naples. He clearly does not mean that he was in 
the diplomatic service of his own country, and it was not easy 
at first sight to see what other kind of official connexion an Eng- 
lishman could have had with the old Neapolitan Court. But by 
his own account, our Civilian has had the best possible means of 
knowledge on all matters connected with the court and govern- 
ment of the dynasty :— 

He had fhe tells us] the privilege of access to the presence of King 
Ferdinand II. of the Twe Sicilies up to the commencement of His Majesty’s 
last illness, and was personally acquainted with the various members of the 
Royal Family hereafter referred to. His intercourse with the Ministry, 
especially with the Ministers of Finance and of Public Works, was frequent 
and confidential. Having occasion to visit the Adriatic sea-board, he was 
furnished, by the King’s command, with a formal Ministerial despatch 
addressed in quadruplicate to the Jntendentes or Prefects of the provinces of 
Salerno, Capitanata, Bari, and Terra d’Otranto, and enjoyed, in consequence, 
the hospitality of each of those high officials, 

No doubt then he is perfectly justified in adding :— 

In consequence of this intimate personal acquaintance with the Court and 
the Cabinet of His Sicilian Majesty, the author is able to speak from direct 
experience of many scenes that are likely to be novel to most Engli 
readers. 

All this would be very satisfactory if we only knew in what 
character our English Civilian enjoyed this frequent and confi- 
dential intercourse with King Ferdinand’s Ministry, and this 
“ privilege” of access to the presence of King Ferdinand himself. 

as the “privilege” a privilege in itself, or only a privilege so 
far as it enabled the English Civilian to know more about the 
King and his doings than other people? How came an English- 
man to be in frequent and confidential intercourse with a Govern- 
ment which his own Government thought it right to send toa 
sort of diplomatic Coventry? With what objects does he now 


* The Trinity of Italy: or, the Pope, the Bourbon, and the Victor; being 
Historical Revelations of the Past, the Present, and the Future of Italy. By 
an English Civilian, &e. London: Moxon & Co, 1867. 
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ive us the results of this frequent and confidential intercourse ? 

With no further knowledge of the writer than what he here 
chooses to give us, we do not feel at all clear whether he had any 
business to have these dealings with the Neapolitan Government 
in the first instance, or again whether he ought to be making this 
kind of use of his knowledge now. We dare say it is all right, 
but we should have been better pleased if things had been rather 
more above board. It is a serious thing to write personal accounts 
of people with whom a man has been in personal and confidential 
official intercourse. It is quite a different thing from — dis- 
cussing political acts on the strength of that sort of general political 
knowledge which is open to every man who chooses to acquire it. 
No doubt a personal knowledge of the actors is the best way of 
understanding at least the personal aspect of their acts; but we like 
to be quite certain that such knowledge was fairly come by and is 
being made a fair use of. It is always a hard matter when we 
have to deal with books of this kind, which contain a great 
deal that, if eo rly certified, would be well worth knowing, 
but about which we have no means of judging whether its 
claims on our faith be well founded or not. We have here ela- 
borate portraits of King Ferdinand, of his son King Francis, 
and of the rest of the Sicilian royal family; but who is there 
to warrant their faithfulness? In this case, if we accept the 
anonymous writer’s account of himself, we need not ask what 
are his means of knowledge of the persons of whom he writes. 
But we may fairly ask how he came to have those means of 
knowledge, and with what objects he uses them in this par- 
ticular way. It is always uncomfortable when we are left, as 
far as external evidence goes, wholly in the dark on these and 
such-like important points, when our only way of judging how 
far we may trust our teacher is drawn purely from the substance 
of what he tells, and from the way in which he tells it. 


In considering the book we may at once clear away all that part 
which is quasi-historical, oe and, we suppose we 
must add, quasi-prophetical. We hardly need a meagre summ: 
of the past history of the Papacy, with “ Pepin, King of France” 
and all that sort of thing, even though it be carefully mapped out 
into periods, the principle of whose arrangement we do not exactly 
catch. We hardly need a sort of theological argument to show 
that the Papacy is not of divine institution. A politician, as such, 
has nothing to do with the theological question whether the 
Pope’s power, temporal or spiritual, be a direct divine grant, in 
some sense in which the powers of ordinary magistrates, and even 
of ordi princes, are not a direct divine grant. What he has 
to do with is the highly important fact that, whether it be divine 
or not, there are many millions of people in the world who think 
that it is divine. Still less can he profess, at this time of day, to 
be at all influenced by the prophecies of Archbishop Malachi in 
the twelfth century. We ps not doubt that the way in which 
they are made to suit various Popes, past, present, and future, is 
very ingenious, and to those who believe in it, very convincing. 
So, no doubt, are the various attempts to make the Beast and his 
number, the false prophet, the two witnesses, or the little horn, 
fit the Pope or the Turk, Martin Luther, the Albigenses, Saladin, 
Philip the Second, Louis the Fourteenth, the first or the second 
Buonaparte, or anybody else whom the rae mo of unfulfilled 
prophecy may chance to love, hate, fear, or admire. These things 
are beyond us. We hasten to what our Civilian has to tell us 
directly about Naples and the rest of Italy, thanking him on the 
way for a passage in his first chapter which it does one real good 
to read :— 


The final explosion, on the field of Sadowa, of that simulation of the 
anic Empire which the House of Hapsburg have wasted sixty years in 
endeavouring to consolidate from their incongruous hereditary dominions, 
has to a great extent cleared the way for the constitution of Germany, as 
well as for the replacement in Europe of the ancient and famous kingdom 
of Hungary, When the mantle and crown of St. Stephen were but the other 
day solemnly im on the head of the House of Lorraine, the King of 
Hungary must almost have blushed at the thought of the modern and un- 
meaning name by which his race had striven for more than half a century 
to hide trom themselves and from their subjects the lesson taught and the 
wrought out by the cannon of Austerlitz, 


Our author begins by some comments on the Italian national 
character, of which he freely acknowledges the good points, but 
he enlarges on lack of truthfulness, and, perhaps still more, on the 
= of personal jealousy and secret detraction as the main evils. 
talian Ministries are ephemeral, because the mere promotion of a 
man to high office of itself sets people against him. We then get, 
but without the faintest attempt at method, the author’s account 
of the state of things under King Ferdinand. The personal cha- 
racters of himself and the other princes of his family, remarks on 
the condition of Neapolitan society in every form and grade, 
sketches of the political workings of the Neapolitan Government, 
stories about Archbishops, beggars, public officials, and people of 
all sorts, follow and cross one another in most irregular kind of 
strata. But, though it is hard to catch the principle of arrange- 
ment, each portion by itself is clearly and effectively put. Then 
Comes a more orderly account, almost approaching to a narrative, 
of the last days of Ferdinand, of the reign of his son, ot the coming 
and Dictatorship of Garibaldi. All this is well done; but the 
author then goes on to mix up his speculations on the future of 
Italy, which are in themselves by no means to be despised, with 
that odd mixture of quasi-history, nding ay and quasi- 
Prophecy, which forms so strange a feature in the book. The 
Picture which he gives of King Ferdinand 1s a remarkable and 
an interesting one. Here is a highly-wrought comparison, in 


which, as in all such ar ar a compari we must allow 


something for the manifest striving after effect :— 
In the sculpture gallery of the British Museum, on the right hand as you 


enter, is a series of busts of the Roman Emperors, which, as a ph 0- 
mical study, is almost without a rival in the world, Let the wea oll ts 


mind the head of the fifth successor of the mighty founder of that Imperial 


line, a discoloured bust, which, when the light falls in a proper direction, has 
a wonderful simulance of life, and he will see a face which, though far 
grander and more classic in outline, might yet pass for a representation of 
the darker moods of King Ferdinand II. With a feebler nose and a less 
capacious forehead, he yet bore a striking resemblance to the later busts of 
the Emperor Nero—one of those marvellous instances of the presence of the 
same face while the individual features are different that is often the hidden 
cause of a family likeness. Moral causes may be thought to produce phy- 
siognomical, or at all events pathognomical resemblance, but there was not 
such a community of character between these two Italian princes as to 
enable the physiognomist thus to account for the resemblance, indeed, 
were absolute, and both were cruel. But there is no room to hold that 
Ferdinand took any pleasure in cruelty, or carried punishment beyond the 
limits of what he considered to be policy. He had a singular abhorrence of 
the punishment of death, and strove hard to avoid its application even to his 
own intended assassin, In Ferdinand was eee a mind of rare ability, 
dwarfed by the infallible process of a Neapolitan education ; a character of 
great energy misapplied and misspent. In Nero was a loftier mind driven 
over the verge of madness by the fearful load of absolute, supreme, universal 
power. 


The political traditions of Ferdinand’s Government were, according 
to pn author, neither Italian nor French, but essentially Spanish, 
handed down, it would seem, from the days of Spanish dominion 
in the Two Sicilies. Ferdinand was like Philip the Second in his 

ion for poaey settling the details of business of all kinds. 
And ina kingdom which formed only a small part of Philip’s 
dominions, Ferdinand could carry out Philip’s system far more 
thoroughly than ey beng ever could. Ferdinand was per- 
sonally known Soman hilip could not have been, even in Castile) 
and personally feared by all his subjects. With a little effort he 
might have been personally loved; but though master of a re- 
markably gracious and winning manner whenever he chose, he 
seldom chose to do any of those little occasional good turns of 
word or act which Lag or like at the hands of princes, and which 
have often made very and tyrannical kings personally popular. 
That his government was thoroughly corrupt, selfish, and oppres- 
sive we knew already; but our present writer brings it out forcibly 
in several stories of detail. A custom of flattering his victims just 
before their doom was a marked feature in Ferdinand’s system, 
of which our author brings out a striking instance in the well- 
known case of Poerio. 

Francis was a very different man. Ferdinand, with all his 
crimes, was a man of ability and determination; Francis was 
7, incapable of discharging the most ordinary functions of 
kingship, or of any other calli His wife alone seems to have 
kept him going at all. Here is a picture of the two:— 


As soon as the completion of the obsequies of King Ferdinand permitted, 
the foreign Ministers resident in Naples hastened to pay their respects to the 
new monarch in his palace of Capo-di-Monte, an edifice on a hill to the south 
of Naples, commanding from its windows a magnificent panoramic view, 
bounded on the one hand by the Apennine ten, Venting its broken outline 
to the famous Caudine Forks, and on the other by the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean. One of these representatives of a friendly sovereign waited 
for some time in the room appointed for the reception of ambassadors, which 
in most of the Italian palaces is marked by the absence of any seat excepting 
two or three stools, in indication of the equality of treatment assigned by 
the courtesy of etiquette to the representative of a crowned head, After 
feeling some surprise at an unwonted delay, the attention of His Excellency 
was roused by a sort of shuffling noise outside one of the doors by which he 
had not entered. The door flew open, and in another second the Majesty 
of Naples entered, or rather was propelled through the aperture, the disap- 
pearance of a petticoat behind which explained to the plenipotentiary that 
Queen Sophy had been pushing her reluctant husband into the chamber of 
audience, ‘ it may be remarked, is not given as an on dit, but as 
a fact. 


This sort of king clearly could not get on, even by attempting to 
play the a constitutional monarch. The coash 
came, as we all know. The narrative is given by our author with 
a good deal of spirit. And till he comes across the Papacy, at 
any mention of which he at once loses himself in speculations half 
historical, half we don’t exactly know what, our author has a 
good deal to say that is worth hearing on Italidn matters in 
general. He has a good wholesome hatred of French intervention, 
and has no mercy on the queer superstition that “Charles Louis 
Bonaparte,” as he calls him—the word Napoleon is as carefull 
avoided as the word “ Emperor ”— has any claim on the gratitude 
of Italy for doing half a day’s work and then claiming a whole 
day’s wages. Magenta, Solferino, the cession of Lombardy, were 
paid for, more than paid for, and what has been added to the score 
since then? Under Ferdinand brigandage was put down. Now 
it exists again; how far is this the fault of the Italian Govern- 
ment, how far of that French intervention which keeps a part of 
Italy alien from the rest ? 

Of all the dangers and difficulties of Italy, its financial difficulties 
are the test. The debt is overwhelming. e increase of 
taxation mayo frightful, though something ought to have been 
saved by the mere substitution of one sovereign for many. But 
our author bids us look beyond Italy to the state of Europe gene- 
rally. It is at least something that we are a little better than our 
neighbours, and that a:ong with ourselves are ranked our nearest 
Continental kinsfolk :— 


A nise or fall ot one or two per cent. in the price of Consols, a fact abso- 
lutely unimportant from any but the most contracted and personal point of . 
view, will fill men’s minds with hope or with penta, while the slow, silent, 
overwhelming increase of the public debt of Europe takes place unheeded. 


— 
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What writer of the day has called attention to the fact that, with almost 

the sole exceptions of Holland and of England, every shilling paid to the 
ublic creditors of Europe during the last ten years has, with the other 

fond, been borrowed from other public creditors within the same time ? 


MR. MILL ON ENGLAND AND IRELAND,* 
ad S paeie did you say? Why, if you want to hear good 
round slang, and no mistake, you should not come to us 
bargee chaps, but go to your college gentlemen, and particularly 
to them as is the sons 0 ms.” This, or something like this, 
is said to have been thirty years ago the address of an Oxford 
bargee to an unacademical stranger visiting the University. 
Whether the report is founded strictly on fact, it is impossible for 
us to say. If it was not literally true, it may have been substan- 
tially true. If an Oxford undergraduate of that date could not 
have come off absolutely victor in a slanging-match with a prac- 
tised bargee, his remarkable proficiency in an art which he could 
hardly be supposed to have had special opportunities of studying 
may have struck his antagonist with genuine admiration. It may 
have been that he was not really the more foul-mouthed of the 
two, but that he was so much more foul-mouthed than could have 
been conjectured from his previous training. In the same way, 
the professional mouthers of revolutionary slang may salute with 
respectful admiration the successful competition of Mr. John Mill. 
There were once, we believe, some good easy Liberals of the doc- 
trinaire school who, in their youthful innocency, believed that Mr. 
Mill had too much of the reflectiveness of a philosophical publicist 
for the rude wear and tear of practical Radicalism. If the last 
two Sessions of Parliament have not already disabused these 
simple alarmists of their premature suspicion, we commend to 
their notice the last work of their political idol. The slang of the 
s’ sons did not more closely resemble the slang of the 
ees than the proposals of the philosophical economist re- 
semble those of Messieurs Prudhomme and Albert Ouvrier, The 
anarchists of Europe will prove themselves to be without a 
spark of gratitude if they do not crown this most recent and 
most thoroughgoing apostle of Communism in the next con- 
vention at Geneva. Nor ought others who have no particular 
sympathy with mere spoliation to absent themselves on so 
interesting an occasion. There may be men who hate property, 
without hating England; while there are others who hate 
England, without hating property. But it seems to be the mission 
of Mr. Mill, and the effect of his work, to unite in an offensive 
alliance two different antipathies, otherwise possessing no affinity 
to each other. It has been the successful effort of an Englishman, 
in a pamphlet of some forty pages, to gratify the malignity of 
proletarian envy and the equal malignity of anti-Inglish hatred. 
A man who has done this may congratulate himself on having 
done much. 

Mr. Mill begins his remarkable work by admissions which are 
fatal to his own conclusions and—we had almost said—his own 
wishes :— 

The jealousy of Irish industry and enterprise has long ceased, and all 
inequality of commercial advantages between the two countries has been 
done away with. The eivil rights of the Catholic population have been 
restored to them, and (with one er two tritling exceptions) their political 
disabilities have been taken off. The prizes of professional and political life, 
in Ireland, England, and every British dependency, have been thrown open, 
in law and in fact, to Catholic as well as Protestant Irish. The alien Church 
indeed remains, but is no longer supported by a levy from the Catholic 
tillers of the soil ; it has become a charge on the rent paid by them, mostly 
to Protestant landlords. The coniiseations have not been reversed ; but the 
hand of time has over them: they have reached the stage at which, 
in the opinion of reasonable mea, the reversal of an injustice is but an 
injustice the more. The represemtatives of the Irish Catholics are a power 
in the House of Commons, sufficient at times to hold the balance of parties. 
Irish complaints, great and small, are listened to with patience, if not always 
with respect ; and when they admit of a remedy which seems reasonable to 

Juglish minds, there is no longer any reluctance to apply it. 
Here we have as large a concession as can well be extorted or 
expected from any opponent. Every substantial grievance that 
legislation could remove has been removed from Ireland, Her 
manufactures are no longer kept down by the jealousy of English 
competition. She may establish cotton-mills or woollen works in 
any place where nature favours their establishment, without let or 
hindrance from England. If natural causes prevent them from 
flourishing, that is no more the fault of England than the difference 
between London time and Dublin time. Her representation in 
Parliament exceeds that of —— if regard be had to the annual 
income of the two countries. Her complaints are listened to and 

i ; and if there is any disagreement as to their proper 
remedies, the disagreement is as much among her own members as 
between them and English members. Yet because we think that her 
discontent is baseless and Fenianism an imposture, we are “ living 
in a Fool’s Paradise,” and our belief, instead of proving our sin- 
cerity, proves only our meee A all Ireland is in array against us, 
and it is only our blind infatuated self-conceit which prevents 
us from recognising the fact and its causes. “'Ihe population,” 
says our author, “is divided between those who wish success to 
Fenianism, and those who, though disapproving its means and 
= 8 its ends, sympathize with its embittered feelings.” Where 

i . Mill learn this? It is impossible that he has not read 
Irish history, or knows nothing of former rebellions. Does he 
see no difference between the present sedition and the former in- 
surrections? Will he be pleased to explain where are the gentry, 

* and Ivedand. By John ill, M.P. for Westminster. 


the farmers, and the professional men whose support communj- 
cated power and terror to the rising of ’98? We do not wish to 
bandy epithets with Mr. Mill; but were we speaking of any one 
else, we should say that only a perversity born of the most in. 
vincible self-conceit could persuade any man that Fenianism 


approached, in its terrors and importance, to the magnitude of 


former Irish rebellions. They arose from the people themselves, 
were headed by the leaders of the people, were recruited from its 
roprietary and professional classes. ‘This conspiracy is concoeted 
y a horde of discharged American soldiers mm being too 
to betake themselves to any peaceful occupation, propoee to 
find excitement and emolument getting up a civil war 
in the United Kingdom. Their allies are shopboys, 
navvies, and the sweepings of the town populations. And this ig 
the foree at which, after it has been broken up by the Irish 
constabulary, and its leaders sent to prison by Irish magist 
convicted by Irish juries, and sentenced by Irish judges, a prof 
ne aged bids us tremble, as in presence of some supernatural 

emesis. It really seems as if there were some truth in the y 
creed that bookish students have such weak and excitable nerves 
that they cannot look at anything more formidable than a blue-book 
report with a steady eye. if it had been the misfortune of England 
to have Mr. Mill in Parliament seventy years ago, he would have 
frightened us all against every effort to fight against mutiny, 
sedition, rebellion, and foreign foes. Fortunately we had no My 
Mill in the then Parliament, or there is no knowing with what 
alarm he might have inspired the country, and to what i 
miny he might have reduced it. Now we have a philosopher 
whose great talent and special object it is to conjure up dangers of 
which the bulk is out of all proportion to the substance, and whieh, 
once probed, collapse in gaseous explosion. 

Having terrified us with the menace of what may be done tous 
by farmers, tenants, and proprietors who, despite his prophecies, 
will not conspire against us, Mr. Mill obligingly condescends to 
inform us why we are me We are doing no harm to 
Ireland—nay, we are intending to do her all the good in ow 
— But are we such idiots as to imagine that that is a reason 
or her not hating us? Wretched ignoramuses that we are! That 
only shows our profound ignorance of human—or, at all events, of 
lrish—nature. ‘That is the very reason why she does hate us. We 
want to confer benefits on her, and she does not want to receive 
them from us. “No; I won’t go and have my dinner; and I 
won't go and play; and I won’t be happy; and you are @ nasty, 
disagreeable old thing, that you are; and I won’t have your 

resents, that I won't.” Such is the feeling of Ireland towards 

er big sister, and we are all very thick-skulled not to see it. 
More than that, our self-conceit is so blind and presumptuous that 
it prevents us from doing the only thing that would put Ireland in 
a good temper. And what is this wonderful remedy which it has 
pleased a philosophical thinker to elaborate from his inner con- 
sciousness? First, our institutions don’t suit Ireland, and it is 
only English self-conceit which continues to impose them upoa 
her. Next, there is no country so unlike England, or so unfitted 
to receive English institutions, as Ireland is. Propositions a0 
general involve particular corollaries, which Mr. Mill forbears 
to deduce. Among the institutions which England has extended 
to Ireland are representation, municipal and Parliamentary, a free 
press, and trial by jury. All these are eminently English in their 
nature, at least we are “conceited” enough to think so. ef 
they are not Celtic or Irish in their origin. Would Mr. Mill 
us to abolish them, as unsuitable to Irish tastes and predilections? 
Many writers have contended that it was a mistake to allow them 
in Ireland, and that the only form of Government which is adapted 
to Irish natures is a strong despotism, just, firm, and unvarying. 
When Mr. Mill condemns our own conceited prejudice in favour 
of Parliamentary government, is he prepared to substitute this 
alternative? He would answer that time has given a strength 
and a sanction to institutions which, once alien to the temper 
the people, have been made familiar to them by the usage of 
yen But why is a plea to be received in defence of political 

abits of life which is rejected when put forward in detence of 
social habits? “ Absolute property in land” has had a longer 
and more uninterrupted sway in Ireland than a free press or & 
free Parliament. It has been—what Mr. Mill says it requires tobe 
—* rooted in the traditions and oldest recollections of the people. 
Why is it to be given up, while the others are retained ? Mr. 
says it has not been allowed to purify itself by protracted pos 
session. What does he mean by this ? Lene estates of inheritance 
have been owned, devised, sold, and exchanged in Ireland ever since 
the conquest. They have been held by Norman, English, Scotch, 
and Irish ; sold and re-sold from one to the other; and yet, accord- 

e. at people? Irishmen buy properties when they 

ea kt them to ara they choose. at et Mr. Mill tells us that 
“in the moral feelings of ‘the Irish people the right to hold the 
land goes, as it did in the beginning, with the nght to till it. 
The best answer to this intrepid assertion is given by the 
of the Encumbered Estates Court, which will tell better than we 
can the number of Irishmen who have bought properties in order 
to let them to Irishmen. In fact, if any one thing is better known 
than any other, it is that Irishmen love to become the proprietors 
of land, in order to let it to tenants; and, where t cannot 
become proprietors, they are content to be tenants, in order to let 
it to sub-tenants. Of any other kind of occupancy there 18 no 
authentic tradition, except of a species of common holding by the 
tribes, and this neither Mr. Mill nor his Fenian clients wish tore- 
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vive. Can Mr. Mill be ignorant that the “ absolute property in land,” 
and its demise to the tiller of the soil, have been for a longer time 
familiar to the Celtic eee of Ireland than to the Celtic 
ulation of the Scotch Highlands? Yet in the Scotch High- 
the tice is as firmly rooted, and as congenial to the 
temper of the people, as in any part of England. — 

Still, despite the traditions of past and the practice of the present 
time, despite the open and unmistakeable avowals of the Fenian 
leaders, who tell us plainly enough that what they want is, not 
English legislation for Ireland, but the utter separation of Ireland 
from England, so thoroughly satisfied is Mr. Mill of the truth of 
his own theory that he can find only one remedy for Irish clamour 
and Irish disaffection—that is, the abolition of landlordism, and the 
substitution of peasant proprietors paying a fixed rent to the State. 
Hear what Mr. Mill says himself :— 

At a particular moment of the revolutionary war, a French armament, 
Jed by the illustrious Hoche, was only prevented by stress of weather from 
effecting a landing in Ireland, At that moment it was on the cards whether 
Ireland should not belong to France, or at least be organized as an inde- 

ent country under French protection. Had this happened, does any one 
jeve that the Irish peasant would not have become even as the French 
t? When the great landowners had fled, as they would have fled, to 
England, every farm on their estates would have become the property of the 
occupant, subject to some fixed payment to the State. Ireland would then 
have been in the condition in which small farming, and tenancy by manual 
labourers, are consistent with good agriculture and public prosperity. The 
small holder would have laboured for himself and not for others, and his 
interest would have coincided with the interest of the country in making 
every plot of land produce its utmost. What Hoche would have done for 
the Irish peasant, or its equivalent, has still to be done; and any Govern- 
ment which will not do it does not fulfil the rational and moral conditions 
of a Government. 
ishmen are not always incapable of shaking off insular prejudices, 
and governing another country according to its wants, and not according to 
common English habits and notions, It is what they have had to do in India ; 
and those Englishmen who know something of India are even now those 
who understand Ireland best. Persons who know both countries have 
remarked many points of resemblance between the Irish and the Hindoo 
character ; there certainly are many between the agricultural economy of 
Ireland and that of India. But, by a fortunate accident, the busi of 
tuling India in the name of England did not rest with the Houses of Parlia- 
ment or the offices at Westminster ; it devolved on men who passed their 
lives in India, and made Indian interests their professional occupation, 
. . « What has been done for India has now to be done for Ireland ; and 
as we should have deserved to be turned out of the one, had we not proved 
equal to the need, so shall we to lose the other. 
There are some notable things in this proposition. The Irishman 
is like the Hindoo. We commend this compliment to the con- 
sideration of The O'Donoghue and Cardinal Cullen, who will pro- 
bably appreciate it. Next, Mr. Mill would make the Ministry 
for the time being a great landlord, with rents and revenues in- 
dependent of the House of Commons. This plan we commend to 
the notice of all constitutional politicians. Next, because such a 
plan answered in India, it would answer in Ireland. Here is the 
staid accuracy of your logical economist! And then there is a 
quantity of the stereotyped talk about the Sibyl books, and the un- 
— urgency of the matter, and the danger of dallying with 
enianism any more. It really takes away one’s breath. One asks, 
how has this man acquired his reputation? Of what use to him are 
the teachings of history, daily experience, the conversation of con- 
temporaries, and the records of Parliament? What is there in this 
to guarantee Ireland against a new landlordism more exacting, 
intolerant, and incapable than the old; a landlordism of Reds and 
Roughs, swaggering swashbucklers of the American army, greedy, 
grasping, more than half savage? What could prevent them from 
subletting and carving out every property of twenty acres into ten 
holdings of two acres? And if the Government tried to compel 
the observance of their agreements, what greater respect would it 
command than the landlords do now? Lither the Government 
must fence round this novel tenure with conditions and limitations 
the enforcement of which must make it odious, or it must make a 
set of random, happy-go-lucky leases whjch will not prevent the 
indefinite subsection of the property. In the one ease, {reland will 
be more disloyal than she is now; in the other, she will be as 
Wretched as she ever has been before. ‘The obvious suggestion 
that, if nothing else spoiled his plan, the certain redundancy of the 
population would be wholly adverse to the comfort which he 
expects from a system of peasant proprietors, Mr. Mill meets by 
saying that, when once Irish peasants had the same interest in the 
soil that French peasants have, Irish continence would bring down 
the Trish eS to the French level, This remark may safely 
be left to be dealt with by the Irish priests and the Irish peasantry. 
only conceive the enunciation of such a doctrine by a man 
Who has attained the character of a profound politica: thinker, and 
tes to that of a great practical statesman ! 
an author who deals in these paradoxes should deal in 
others, is only natural. We are prepared to hear his praises of la 
petite culture, notwithstanding all that M. Lavergne and others 
have told of its social and economical efiects in Belgium and 
But, after being threatened through thirty pages or so 
with the disruption of Ireland from England, we were hardly pre- 
pated for the catalogue of losses and injuries which Mr. Mill 
clearly sees must befall Ircland when she is cursed with the reali- 
zation of that wish. That Ireland should sink into a squalid 
independence of her own, or a servile dependence on some foreign 
et, 18 the inevitable alternative when once she is separated 
us. But that a staid and sober politician in the nineteenth 
century should publish a pamphlet of forty pages to prove that 
either of these wretched fates would be a cheap price for a system 


of petty porprictesshign, and that the great doctrine of Irish social 
politics is reducible to the phrase, “La propriété, c’est le vol,” is 
one of those startling phenomena by whi a benign Providence 
we reminds the human race of the follies of its wisest 
guides, 


SONGS AND VERSES, SOCIAL AND SCIENTIFIC.* 


ty productions thrown off by this eccentric muse have all 
the merits of originality and variety. Those who know 
anything of the Northern capital and its society will have little 
difficulty in penetrating the incognito of the “ Old Contributor to 
Maga,” and even those who are strangers to both will have slight 
hesitation in setting him down as a member of the Scottish Bar 
or Bench. His chosen themes, almost without exception, seem at 
first sight the most antagonistic to poetical inspiration ; but, above 
all, the Scotch law of tithes and marriage is mot so obviously 
susceptible of poetical treatment as to tempt a man to master its 
intricacies simply that he might wed them to immortal verse. 
The writer sings of law as one having authority, and at the same 
time with the freedom of one raised above the fear and favour of 
attorneys. If a Scotch lawyer ventures at all upon the slopes of 
Parnassus—still more, if in an excess of profanity he tramples under 
the hoofs of his Pegasus the laws by which he ought to live—he 
must either be utterly briefless and reckless, or else in a position 
to mock at detection and defy professional ostracism. We are 
glad to be able to pronounce from internal evidence—evidence 
confirmed by his presenting himself as an “ old” contributor to 
Maga—that the writer is in the latter category. His position 
may give the excellent lessons enforced in "his ial verses 
some weight with a people who are at least as suspicious and 
intolerant of any tampering with ceremonial observances as with 
the moral law. His scientific jokes in rhyme are evidently the 
overflowing of a full mind, and not pumped up on occasion, to 
supply a given number of vers de circonstance, as he might have 
crammed up special information for a jury case. Now that he 
has shown us how it is to be done, we begin to see how 
easily, in developing Darwin’s theory of ies in a manner 
unintended by its author, we may gamble in humorous freaks 
of fancy among primeval whales and pigs and monkeys; with 
what felicity Grimm’s law of language, or Mr. Stuart Mill’s ab- 
struse speculations on the mind, may be expanded and adapted to 
popular airs. Still we suspect that it requires a somewhat rare 
combination of gifts and tastes, first to strike this particular vein 
of humour, and then to work it with so little seeming exertion. 
If it is true that you must appreciate an author sincerely in order 
to parody him successfully, it ought to be still more certain tha’ 
to approach in a playfully controversial spirit the philosophi 
speculations of the day, one must be both fairly versed and reall 
interested inthem. Whether the cultivation of the “Contributor” 
be profound or not, at least it 1s extensive. The subjects he sings 
of are often so grave that one 1s apt to be insensibly betrayed into 
a solemn criticism of their matter; and we have no doubt that no 
one would be more pleased and amused than the writer, were he 
to tempt his critics to mse to his bait, and to provoke them into a 
serious refutation of his metrical positions. He has written son 
not essays; such a hotch-potch of science and humour, jest an 
literature, gossip and criticism, as might have been served at the 
Noctes Ambrosian in the blue parlour at Ambrose’s, He con- 
trives to impale you on the horns of a dilemma. If you approve 
him, and well; if you are captious, and abuse, you find 
you: in the ridiculous position of tue man who attempts to 
shatter a good saying with an argument. 

Fortunately, we have neither wish nor reason to abuse. We 
are not prepared to enter the lists for the scientific adversaries 
that he tilts at; we are too to seat ourselves at his feet, and 
humbly listen, while he expounds the laws which he has evidently 
studied so profoundly; and for his local lyrics, we only wish that 
his townsfolk would accept the teaching they embody as absolutely 
as we do. We like to hear the crack of his lash, as in mirthful 
severity he makes it play round his head before he lets it fall on 
the shoulders of the Pharisees, his neighbours. But we are not 
unacquainted with that thack-skinned race, and have learned that 
unfortunately, in those Northern latitudes, they are cased in a self- 
complacency so thick as to be scarcely pervious either to the 
ys of argument or the shafts of ridic We can only ho 
that the Old Contributor, in the course of a long lifetime passed 
their midst, may have studied their anatomy to some useful pur- 
pose, and learned where and how he may best hope to touch them 
on the raw. “Let us all be unhappy on Sunday ” is the expression 
of a deep-seated principle, which too many are striving to act up 
to, with the same dismal conscientiousness which supported St. 
Simeon Stylites on the top of his pillar through his self-imposed 
torments. Extremes must meet; nor need we find it so strange 
that Calvinistic theologians, who on the doctrine of works are at 
the very antipodes to Roman Catholic divines, should inculcate, 
in their practical teaching, that the way to merit heaven is by 
making earth a hell; that to purify the mind, and develop its 
more exalted aspirations, it must be persistently forced in the 
stifling atmosphere of a crowded church or a yet more crowded 
dwelling-house; that, ot a Sunday, the Christian’s allotted 
sphere Is among the picturesque squalor, the cpen sewers, and 
the whisky shops of the Canongate or Cowgate, while the flowers 
and trees of the Princes Street Gardens, the cliffs and turf of 

. gs and Verses, Socal and Scientific. By an Old Contributor to 
“ Maga.” Edinburgh and Londen; Blackwood & Sons. 
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the Queen’s Park, and the matchless views commanded by every 
height about the city, are but so many snares which the Evil 
One is permitted to spread. As the Contributor sings :— 
We zealots, made up of stiff clay, 
The sour-looking children of sorrow, 
While not over jolly to-day, 
Resolve to be wretched to-morrow. 
We can’t for a certainty tell 
What mirth may molest us on Monday, 
But at least, to begin the week well, 
Let us all be unhappy on Sunday, 
* * 


The face of kind nature is fair ; 

But our system obscures its effulgence : 
How sweet is a breath of fresh air! 

But our rules don’t allow the indulgence. 
These gardens, their walks and green bowers, 

Might be free to the poor man for one day ; 
But, no; the glad plants and gay flowers 

Mustn’t bloom or smell sweetly on Sunday. 
What though a good precept we strain 

Till hateful and hurtful we make it! 
What though, in thus pulling the rein, 

We may draw it so tight as to break it, 
Around we forbid folks to roam, 

For fear they get social or frisky ; 
Lut of course they can sit still at home 

Aud get dismally drunk upon whisky. 

It is a pity that his verses will, as a rule, only be read by those 
who are already open to conviction or amenable to common sense. 
Could we suppose a serious Sabbatarian lured into purchasing the 
book by the solemn title of “ Scientific Songs,” on reaching this 
one he would cast the volume away as if its pages were steeped 
in poison, like those that proved fatal to Charles of Valois, and 
would probably condemn it to be burned at the hands of the 
housemaid. the Scotch are strict in their ideas on Sabbatarian 
observance, they are known to be lax enough in the facilities the 
offer for marri In the “ Tourist’s Matrimonial Guide ration 
Scotland,” the country is carefully mapped out by one who knows 
it; but snares and pitfalls are set down in such profusion that 
unprotected males travelling in those parts will be inclined to 
wear the roughest of bearskin, and clothe themselves in prudery 
as in a garment. The author of this Matrimonial Murray tells 
you, 

How close you may come upon marri 
Still the wind of the law, 
And not by some foolish miscarriage 
Get woo’d and married an’ a’, 
But we are inclined to think that those who have possessed them- 
selves of the Matrimonial Guide, when they have learned how 
light a tap may rivet the chain that binds for life, and from what 
unlooked quarters the tap may come, will be very loth to risk 
the game, unless they have beforehand made it the » be of their 
hearts to lose at it. It is no sort of use keeping a bridle on your 
tongue, and even St, Vitus’s dance, or a spasmodic shake of the 
head, albeit constitutional or chronic, may land you in matrimony 
while all unconscious that you are straying near its bounds :— 
Though words would be bolder and blunter, 
The of them a flaw, 
or nutu sign uuntur 
Is good Law. 

Perhaps, of all the songs, that of “‘ Decimis inclusis” must have 
been received with the warmest applause by the appreciative 
circles for which it was written. It rattles away to the eld Scotch 
air of “ Maggie Lauder,” and the stiff law Latin flows along with the 
English verse in harmonious music, The technicalities of the pro- 
ceedings in the Court of Teinds—a Court to which the Scotch 
clergy, almost as a matter of course, apply, at the briefest intervals 
permitted by law, for an increase of stipend from those tithes 
which have not yet been appropriated to Church purposes—will 
raise many a chuckle among the stiffly starched practitioners who 
have got out of the habit of laughing. Unfortunately, the best 
allusions are caviare to men beyond the pale of Scotch legal and 
clerical circles. 

In old days Maga’s contributors were no anchorites, as they made 
it their glory to declare to all the world ; and it may be assumed that 
the old traditions of muscular and intellectual gormandizing still 
linger about their successors, and that the men on whose shoulders 
the mantles of Christopher North and his boon companions have 
descended do not nourish their inspirations merely with a little 
oatmeal and toast and water. In his most pretentious song, if any 
can be called pretentious when all are singularly unpretending, 
the writer, grateful for happy thoughts and delicate fancies, breaks 
out in praise of the brain-vivifying influences of “a flask of rosy 
wine.” The verses are pretty, and, as the prospectus of each new 
magazine professes to do, they aim at combining instruction with 
amusement. In Scotland, the vintages of the Garonne have 
always kept themselves pure as the Lady in Comus from the rabble 
rout of adulterations with which the Methuen Treaty and our 
Portuguese connexions’ have flooded too many Southern cellars, 
It is but common gratitude in a Scotch poet to give, in his verse, 
the liquor that he loves an easy — over the outlandish 
rivals that he sets up only that he may knock them down again, 
or even over English ale itself. Taking for his text the quaintly 

tesque idea in Rabelais, “The ruler of this place was one 
Master Gaster, the first Master of Arts in the world,” he demon- 
strates the influence which Gaster has exercised on the human 
race and its destinies, with a force of conviction which would have 
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gained him the warm sympathy of Brillat-Savarin. If Gj 

no slight share in our first parents from 
he who drove them to digging and delving outside its gates, As 
his wants increased, as his tastes began to cultivate themselveg, 
they developed agriculture and created commerce. The moral of 
the song is, that what was originally a clog is apt to become a 
drag. From the apple snatched and eaten in Eden, it is a } 
bow to a dinner at Philippe’s or the Trois Fréres; and both mi 
and body, under a highly developed state of civilization, are apt to 
find Gaster, if a good servant, an exceedingly hard master. 

Tn our notice we have begun with the songs at the end of the 
book, and have gone backwards towards the beginning, because we 
think the Scotch ones the most characteristic, and that they and 
the social ones generally are likely to be the most popular.” The 
author gives precedence to his scientific ditties, and, whether 
by design or coincidence, the volume opens with three on the 
Darwinian theory of species, just at the time Mr. Darwin has 
given to the public another instalment of his ingenious h 
theses. While Mr. Darwin’s speculations are creating a wk 
wide excitement, the Old Contributor, in justice to Engl. 
takes the opportunity of reminding the world that it is to 
Scotchman that it owes the first rude germ of the idea which Mr, 
Darwin’s intellect has forced into full-blown bloom. Old Lord 
Monboddo, a Scotch judge of the last century, perhaps best 
known to English readers from Boswell’s Life of Johnson and the 
Tour to the Hebrides, had even then caught a glimpse of the truth 
that apes might possibly have developed into men, as we see them 
now. He got rid of the tail, and the difficulties attaching to it, by 
arguing that man must have worn it away as he learned to sit on 
it. He had not got so far as to comprehend that natural selection 
would assist attrition, and that an organ never in use would neces- 
sarily first dwindle away by degrees, and finally dispense with 
itself altogether. 

The resuscitated contributions are of course of unequal merit; 
the different subjects must recommend themselves variously to 
different tastes, and one or two of them might, as we think, have 
been advantageously omitted. Still there is not one of them 
which has not humour enough in it to carry it off, and some of 
them are brimming with fun in every verse. The author, we 
should fancy, has dashed them off without any sort of labour. He 
never goes round an idea because it is un — or avoids a 
subject that may suit him, but he lugs them all into his song by 
the head and odie sparing little time to shake them into 
their place. We sometimes miss in his verses the easy flow which 
characterizes the parodies in Bon Gaultier; nor do they, like the 
Ingoldsby Legends, always run over impracticable and impossible 
words, without a break or a ripple. But we must remember that 
most of them are set to music, and, like the lyrics of Tyrteus, were 
originally intended to be pointed by the voice and action of the 
bard. Ifwe enjoy them as we read them in the —- we can 
easily conceive that on their original appearance they were 
received, as the author modestly says, “ with some approbation.” 


LORD DERBY’S TRANSLATIONS.* 


O* the first appearance of Lord Derby’s Iliad it was impossible 
to help ignoring his disclaimer of rivalry with Pope, and 
estimating his value, as a translator, by a comparison with that 
“eminent hand.” Fidelity in letter and spirit, exactness, and 
scholarship far above the average, were as conspicuous in our 
Premier’s blank verse as they were deficient in Pope’s heroic 
couplets. Comparing these two presentments of an immortal poem, 
one comes to discern clearly that Pope’s method, which was, ac- 
cording to Dr. Johnson, “to write his first thoughts in his first 
words, and gradually to amplify, decorate, rectify, and refine 

them,” is unsatisfactory as com with Lord Derby's, which 
reckons lucid faithfulness of more account than elaborate orna- 
mentation. If Pope embellished and retouched his Homer, it was 
with an eye to his English ; Lord Derby has revised his Iliad with 
a view to bringing it more close to the Greek. A sixth edition of 
this brilliant translation, in a form that will render it more ae 
than ever, lets us into the secret of yet another element of Lord 
Derby’s success—his aim to deserve it by heedful and discrimina- 
tive revision. While Pope is said to have considered “making 
verses his first labour, mending them his last,” his process had & 
tendency to stray further from the original the more he plied 
his “limz labor.” Not so with Lord Derby. Resting his chief 
claim on the true representation of Homer’s words and spirit, his 
revisions and corrections tend to render his work more truly 
thoroughly “Homer.” Men of genius are not always endowed 
with the virtue of patient and vigilant revision, and therefore the 
more praise is due to one who might have pleaded preoccupation 
in statesmanship as his excuse had he turned out edition after 
edition without retouching a single passage, or doing aught to 
enhance the éclat of his first success. 

A dignified simplicity of diction, a sustained fitness of lan 
unvaried by the quaintness of archaisms, and never degraded to the 
level of common talk and things, are the chief characteristics of 
Lord Derby’s translation, and the pee he has been at to render 
his English a truer counterpart of the Greek have, so far from 
detracting from this fitness and simplicity, more signally enhanced 
it. A few instances may be cited from the first half of the Iliad, 


* The Iliad of Homer, rendered into English Blank Verse. With Trans- 
lations of Poon, anstent and Modern. By Edward Earl of Derby. Sixth 
Edition: 2 vols. London: John Murray. 1867. 
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over which we have gone with Paley’s larger and smaller editions 
of the first twelve books, side by side with this edition of Lord 
Derby ; and we shall then proceed to notice the chief novelty in 
the volumes before us—namely, the addition of hitherto unpub- 
lished translations from the Latin, and from three modern lan- 
which will strengthen the favourable impression of their 

author's poetic power and refinement of taste. One or two lesser 
jnaccuracies, which we observed in reviewing Lord Derby’s first 
edition, or in comparing it with Mr. Wright’s meritorious labours 
in the same field, have been so emended as to afford a fair specimen 
of the pains that have been spent in revision. Thus, early in 
Book ii., where Agamemnon is described as waking up out of sleep 
after the departure of a night vision, the words @sin 8& pv aupéxur’ 
were in the first edition thus translated :— 

He woke from sleep ; but circumfused around 

The vision lin, still—he sat upright. 
But uo) is a “supernatural voice,” not a vision. Accuracy 
therefore is more nearly attained by the reading substituted in the 
present text :— 


He woke from sleep: but, o’er his senses spread, 

Dwelt still the heavenly voice. 
A little further, the words pera d& dooa have found in 
this edition a truer expression, since for the word “excited,” in 
the lines— 

In their midst 
By Jove excited, rumour urged them on— . 
enkindled, a more thorough representative of the force of dedjet, is 
substituted. A less known translator was not far amiss in render- 
ing this word “ ran like wildfire.” A still more successful correc- 
tion is found in a simile where the heaving multitude is compared 
to a wind-ruffled cornfield (Book ii. 148), and where the ex- 
ion, ivi aorayvecow, met with less than justice in Lord 
Derby's first version, inasmuch as ;jvie is equivalent to “nods.” 
It ran originally— 
As some deep field 

Of wavy corn, where zephyr briskly sweeps 

Along the plain and stirs the bristling ears. 
A little retouching has brought out the true sense, without 
affecting the elegance of the translation. It stands now— 

As some deep field 

Of wavy corn, when sweeping o’er the plain 

The ruffing west wind sways the bending ears, 
In Book vii. 156 a graver incorrectness is amended in this edition. 
Nestor, recounting his victory over Ereuthalion, says :— 

tov Or) pixvoroy Kai Kaprioroy Kravoy dvdpa* 
yap @apHopog Kai évOa, 


Lord Derby was we of the mark in translating the second of 
these lines 


For many another there beside him lay, 
but this is one of the mistakes that watchful revision corrects. 
The sixth edition gives full force to zoAAdg and zapijopog — 

Him there I slew the tallest, strongest man, 

For huge the frame that there extended lay. 
Nor does revision and correction only amend mistakes, but here 
and there adds grace and neatness—eg., where Jupiter says of 
Juno (iv. 43)— 

rai yap ty cot dina ixwy dixovri ye Oupge 
Here, instead of what he first printed :— 
But give it way. 

Spontaneous, yet with most unwilling hand, 

So much I grant thee— 
Lord Derby now reads, much more tersely and antithetically— 


But yield as I do now, 
Consenting, but with heart that ill consents, 

In a famous description of Strife personified (see Book iv. 
440-5) appropriateness is consulted in substituting, as below, “The 
rage of conflict” for Lord Derby’s first interpretation of veixog 
opoiioy, “the gage of battle,” which was both incorrect and in- 
adequate :— 

Discord unappeased. 
Of bloodstained Mars the sister ran the friend : 
With humble crest at first, anon her head, 
While yet she treads the earth, affronts the skies, 
The rage of conflict in the midst she flung, 
le through the crowd, and woe to mortals wrought. 
P. 93, Vol. i. 
In the same page, too, we are glad to see that he has rectified a 
mistake w occurred in his first edition, as to the meaning of 
the words 
ovdé Ke daing 
Tés00v txovr’ iv addiv.—iv. 430 
His first rendering — 


Now would ye deem that such a mighty mass 
So passing could restrain their tongues— 
was, as we pointed out at the time foreign to Homer's meaning. 
Itis replaced by two verses which exactly represent the original :— 
Scarce might ye deem that mighty mass endued 
With power of speech, so silently they moved. 
Indeed we might collect illustrations of admirable corrective skill 
every alternate page of the volumes before us. Compare, for 
~ ce, the old and the new version which Lord Derby has given 
Il. ii, 123-8, describing Agamemnon’s rude and primitive 
method of counting. ‘In the first edition there was a confusion 


cae guests and cupbearers. As it stands now, the sense is 
ear :— 

For should we choose, on terms of plighted truce, 

Trojans and Greeks, to number pe = 

Of Trojans all that dwell within the town, 

And we, by tens disposed, to every ten 

To crown our cups one Trojan should assign, 

Full many a ten no cupbearer would find.—Vol. i. p. 29. 


It would be flattery to say that there remains nothing for correc- 
tion in a future edition. A Sw gt struck us (Ji. xi. 544, &c.) 
where Ajax is, in the translation, described as gazing upon the 
crowd of his pursuers after he had put his shield to his back and 
was in the act of flight. A consideration of xamrrijvag and @npi 
touwc in that e might suggest some alteration more in 
keeping with the Greek; but it is needless to press this and 
similar corrections upon a translator who has already far ex- 
ceeded his contemporaries and predecessors in sedulous revision. 
Turning to the collected translations of past years which Lord 

Derby has now for the first time made public, we shall confine 
our remarks to those which are from the Latin, passing over the 
versions of Metastasio, Manzoni, and Schiller, gracefully and skil- 
fully wrought as they are. Itis ially interesting to see how 
far the characteristics of Lord Derby as a Homeric translator 
stand him in stead when he turns to his Horace. He would 
probably shrink from competition with Professor Conington as 
regards Latin scholarship; and he would not perhaps care to 
emulate the light and iliting vein of Mr. Theodore Martin ; and 
both of these names stand high among more recent translators of 
Horace. But Lord Derby combines a very competent knowl 
of the Latin language and poetry, and a keen appreciation of the 
spirit of Horace, with a charming ease and natural grace that 
clothes each mood of the Venusian in becoming garb, and, as b: 
instinct, avoids all that savours of incongruity, all that is not luci 
and transparent. As the reader is never at fault for his sense of a 
a in Homer, although the original may present more or less 

ifficulty, so in dealing with Horace he contrives to let his trans- 
lation wear on its face the happiest, cameos evidence of its own 
meaning. When at Ode i. viii. 6 he renders— 

Gallica nec lupatis 
Temperat ora frenis, 
Curbing his fiery Gallic horse, 

one’s first impulse is to ask whether he has forgotten the epithet 
“Jupatis.” Mr. Conington translates “ Nor with uneven bit his 
Gallic courser tame”; but upon inquiry it will be found that in 
Lord Derby’s rendering there is no compromise of force. “ Lupatis” 
means “ sharp,” and so gives to “ freenis” a sense very sufficiently 


represented in the word we have italicized. In the 4th Ode of 
the same Book his lines— ® 
And Nymphs with G: ingling make the earth 
Ring with the music of their feet, 
answer to the Latin “ alterno terram quatiunt pede” as truly as 
Conington’s 


The Graces and the N er kni 

With rhythmic feet 
and with more ease and simplicity than either the Professor's 
version or Mr. Martin’s. Lord Derby clothes foreign expressions 
and ideas such as “ Nox fabuleeque es” in the nearest possible 
semblance of native garb, 


Round thee shall Night and bodiless phantoms press ! 


and never affects the remoter or obscurer interpretation where 
there is choice between that and a simpler one. Hence a charac- 
teristic ease admirably suited to the tone of Horace. Not that 
this ease detracts from the dignity and force of such sonorous de- 
scriptions as that of Pindar’s style in IV. ii. 5-8. 
Monte decurrens, velut amnis, imbres 
Quem super notas aluere ripas, 
Fervet immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore. 
As mountain torrents, swoll’n with rain, 
O’erpass their banks and boil along, 
So Pindar boundless rolls amain 
The deep-mouthed volume of his song. 
Lord Derby’s rendering here, particularly in the last line and a 
half, is preferable to any other that we have seen. Nor does the 
ease we speak of prevent the complete elaboration of an antithesis 
which no other translator brings out so well, and which underlies 
the surface of the fourth stanza of the Ode to Licinius (IL. 
x. 13):— 
3) Sperat infestis, metuit secundis 
teram sortem bene preparatum 
Pectus. Informes hiemes reducit 
Jupiter, idem 
Summovet. 
The balanced mind, in weal or woe 
Alike for fortune’s change prepares ; 
Since he, whd sends the winter’s snow, 
Himself that winter's loss repairs. 


Like some other translators, Lord Derby has seemingly mis- 


| taken the name of a functionary for a proper name, in calling 


the Thaliarch Thaliarchus (I. ix. 8). Nor has he more than 
others realized the force of the words “non ita creditum,” in 
the lament over Quinctilius (I. xxiv. 11). But there are pas- 
sages of the Odes in quite —— veins, which no other 
translator, to our thinking, has rendered nearly so well. Whether 
Horace rates Barine, or is the encomiast of Augustus, 


Lord 
Derby adapts his lyre to the nicest unison with the spirit of the 
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original. Let readers compare these stanzas with the Latin 
text (II. viii. 16, &c.) “ Adde quod—maritos ” :— 

The rising race thy fetters wear ; 

Fresh bands of slaves embrace their chain ; 

And though their bonds they oft forswear, 

Thy former lovers still remain, 

Thee for their sons grave matrons shun, 

And cautious sires ; and brides, new-made, 

Fear lest, by thine enchantments won, 

Their husbands’ homeward steps be stayed.—P. 274. 
Or these from Book IV. ii. 33-40 (Concines—tempora priscum) :— 

But thou shalt strike a loftier strain, 

When Cesar, on some glorious day, 

Shall lead the fierce Sicambrian train 

Of captives, up the sacred way : 

Czxsar, than whom, in mercy given, 

No greater, better boon we hold ; 

Nor should do, though indulgent Heaven 

Restored the fabled age of gold.—P. 284. 
Sach happy efforts in translating Horace, together with a single 
piece of Cutullus, provoke a perhaps unreasonable wish that, if 
public cares forbid Lord Derby to contemplate a translation of 
the Odyssey, they may at least jeave him leisure to gratify appre- 
eiative readers by further labours in the rich field of Latin poetry. 


LIFE IN ABYSSINIA* 


“ (NHRISTIAN Abyssinia may be considered as divided into 

Northern and Southern, the latter being the kingdom of 
Shoa, the former the part to which this volume refers and to 
which the Expedition is going.” It is much to be regretted that 
Northern Abyssinia itself is capable of a further division into “ the 
part to which Mr. Parkyns’s volume refers,” and that “to which 
the Expedition is going,” or, as the author would now write, 
“gone.” Mr. Parkyns would have been a very valuable compa- 
nion along the route of the Expedition from Annesley Bay; but 
the line which he took as an Abyssinian explorer differs from 
that adopted by the Imperial troops in more ways than one. 
Geographically, his course diverges from theirs from his first 
landing in the country, and as to his mode of travelling he 
says :— 

From the day I left Suez (March 25, 1343) till about the same time in the 

year 1249, [ never wore any article ot European dress, nor indeed ever slept 
on a bed of any sort—not even a mattress; the utmost extent of luxury 
which I enjoyed, even when all but dying of a pestilential fever, that kept 
me five months on my beam-ends at Khartoum, was a coverlid under a rug. 
‘The red cap 1 wore on leaving Massawa was soon borrowed of me, and the 
sandals after a month were given up, and so for more than three years (that 
is till L reached Khartoum) | wore no covering to my head, except a little 
better when | could get it ; nor to my feet, except the horny sole which a few 
months’ rough usage placed under them. During the whole of this time I 
never had a headache, though exposed to the sun at all hours of the day, 
and was never footsore, though I walked constantly in the roughest imagin- 
able places. 
This was a very practical way of disclaiming any sympathy with 
the “ feeling that led a very gallant officer and traveller of former 
days to boast that even in the centre of Africa he had always ap- 
peared in the costume of a British officer and gentleman of the 
period”; and if Mr. Parkyns liked it, as he repeatedly declares 
that he did, his readers have no reason to find any tault with a 
predilection which has enabled him to collect a vast mass of 
curious and interesting information on all manner of subjects 
belonging to Abyssinian life. 

The book is a reprint, with a newly-written introduction, of 
such portions of a former work as related directly to Abyssinia, 
where the author spent three years, beginning in May, 1843. 
The titular Negous, or Emperor of Abyssinia, was, at the 
time of Mr. Parkyns’s visit, “wretchedly poor, and earned a 
livelihood by making reed-parasols for sale; still the de facto 
sovereign, Ras Ali, paid him every outward mark of deference, 
standing or sitting on the ground in his presence.” Ras Ali, 
however, though nominally ruling over the whole country, was 
actually in possession only of a portion of the Amhara region, 
lying to the west of the upper valley of the Taccazy, which forms 
the great physical division of Northern Abyssinia ; and the parti- 
cular barbarian whom Mr. Parkyns found reigning on the east of 
the Taccazy, in the Tigré country, by the divine right of having 
murdered his predecessor, according to an apparently long esta- 
blished rule of succession, was one Oubi, who at a later period 
yielded in his turn to fate and “ Cassai, or Carsai,” a “ hero whose 
widowed mother gained her livelihood by collecting and selling 
Kousso, the native remedy for the national tapeworm, while he 
picked up his on the roads as a brigand.” Fortune at length 
smiled on Cassai, as she did somewhere about the same time on 
gentlemen in a very similar position in more civilized com- 
munities, and Ras Ali being disposed of in 1851, and Oubi some- 
what later, the “ lineal descendant from the imperial line of 
Solomon” was, “on February 5, 1855, crowned Theodoros, King 
of Kings, Emperor of Ethiopia, by the Aboun, or Coptic Lishop 
of Abyssinia.” The fate of the parasol-seller, or of his children 
if he had any, is unknown to the author, or at least is left un- 
explained. Mr. Parkyns reluctantly admits that “ Theodore may 
be a very superior man for an Abyssinian,” but he evidently bears 
a grudge against him for having behaved not altogether as a 


* Life in Abyssinia ; being Notes Collected during Three Years’ Residence 
BA Travels in that Country, By Mansfield Parkyns. London : John Murray. 
1868, 


gentleman ought to “ my old friend Oubi,” in whose “ ” oe 


what did duty for a palace, the author had been received with 
much state and ceremony, not unmixed with cordiality :— 

It was a round hut, about thirty feet in diameter, with a large wood 

burning on the floor, which had not even a carpet of grass strewed to hide 
the dirty face of the original earth, . . . Our bow was vaguely directed, 
because in passing from the glare of a tropical sun at noon into a 
apartment lighted only by a small door, over which was suspended a 
curtain, and which communicated with a tent without, it may be imagined 
that we could not so much as distinguish a single object witain. Oubi, in a 
very patronizing tone, asked us how we were, He then desired us to be 
seated, and we accordingly sat ourselves down on the ground, there 
no seat in the hut except the one appropriated for his Highness’s throne, 
My sight was just beginning to accustom itself to the darkness when we 
received this permission, but my place being directly under the lee of the 
horrible wood fire, and sitting, as I did, within a yard of it, I was near} 
suffocated, and in a moment my eyes began to stream from the effect of 
the smoke, which nearly blinded me. I bore it with the utmost fortitude 
till 1 could endure it no longer, and then started up with an exclamation 
something like “ Oof!” and my eyes red and pouring with tears, at which 
Oubi laughed amazingly. 
This potentate at one time appears to have entertained “ serjoug 
intentions of a few weeks’ razzia into France, because ‘there 
were so many glass bottles and other nice things in that country,’” 
In relating this fact, it is only fair to add that the statement restg 
on the unsupported authority of Dejatch Shétou, a younger gon 
of Oubi, who was usually in disgrace at Court on account of some 
scrape or escapade; and also that the Abyssinians generally are 
described as being much given to “chaff.” But the Abyssinian 
sovereign is plainly, in Mr. Parkyns’s estimation, a far less con- 
siderable personage than was an kgyptian to whose following and 
fortunes he subsequently for a short time attached himself :— 

At Khartiim, the capital of the province of Upper Nubia, f saw a man 
showing a large male and two female cynocephali, who performed several 
clever tricks at his command. . . became very intimate with him and 
his monkeys—so much so that I travelled with them for some days, acti 
as his assistant, my duty being to keep the ring, which I did by swinging 
round me two wooden balls covered with red cloth and fastened one at each 
end to a rope similarly ornamented, and occasionally to assist the monk 
in collecting coppers. I passed a very agreeable time with him, and 
told me many anecdotes of monkeys, as well as the usual tales of ghouls, &c., 
for which all Egyptians, especially of his erratic habits, are celebrated. 
The ability, energy, and resource displayed by the “ large male” 
baboon in the exercise of his duties as a financier are described by 
Mr. Parkyns with the admiring enthusiasm of a newly-appointed 
colleague ; and the respectful terms in which he elsewhere speaks 
of the intelligence, manners, and social life of the Abyssinian 
monkeys contrast somewhat pointedly with his remarks on a 
“ Government” which 
makes treaties, and goes through all the formule of State diplomacy with a 
half-naked nigger who, in solemn council with his Ministers, would find un- 
utterable amusement in letting off a box of lucifers—First Lord of the 
‘Treasury vying with Lord Chancellor who should have “ next go.” Superior 
as our ‘theodore may be, how much might have been done with a few dozen 
gilt Christmas crackers with bulls’-eyes inside! ‘That is, afier Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Principal Secretary of State for Warhad killed and eaten 
enough to convince His Imperial Majesty that no danger from “ medicine” 
or “ witchcraft ” was to be apprehended. 

Mr. Parkyns landed at Massowah, or Massiwa, which lies some 
thirty miles to the northward of the point of disembarkation of 
the british troops in Anuesley Bay. Following a westward course 
through the Shoho country, he ascended to the highlands of 
Abyssinia proper by passes considerably to the north-west of 
those which lead to Senafé, and thence crossing the valley of the 
Mareb, a tributary of the Taccazy, near its source, and again 
about forty miles to the southward, he entered the Tigré country, 
and proceeded to Adoua and Axum, the modern and ancient 
capitals of the province. From Axum he again turned northward, 
and spent nearly a year among the Rohabaitas on the western 
ridges of the Mareb valley, and returning thence in a south- 
westerly direction he crossed the Taccazy into Amhara; but without 
penetrating the interior, he followed the course of the river west- 
ward, and thus passed out of Abyssinia on his way to the Blue 
Nile and Khartoum. The route of the British —— 
entirely to the eastward of that followed by Mr. Parkyns, its 
direction from Zulla and the Koomagloo pass being southward to 
Senaté and Antalo, along the eastern ridges of the Taecazy valley. 
But the main features of the country are sufficiently alike through- 
out to make the author's travelling experiences a very fair criterion 
of what tie Imperial army may expect to encounter im the way of 
physical difficuities. It was very well for Mr. Parkyns that he 
enjoyed travelling barefoot. In approaching Rohabaita, 

The road in many places was literally a staircase formed by enormous 
Llocks of stone, with often a depth of four feet or more between each 
Had I been shod, instead of being barefoot, it would have been sca ~'f 
possible for me in many places to have reached the bottom without a fall. 
it was not till then that 1 thoroughly understood why the Abyssinians in 
general never wear shoes, and why those who have borrowed from 
neighbours on the Red Sea the custom of wearing sandals should only use 
them in town, and immediately take them off when going on a journey. 
The fact is, that in a country abounding in rocks as this does, it would be 
dangerous to attempt to pass many places except barefvot ; and it is, more- 
over, by far the most comfortable way of walking. 

The comfort of walking barefoot seems to be considerably in- 
creased if at the same time you are half-starved. ‘This will 
cheering intelligence to the troops in the event of a recurrence ( 
the Crimean lack of boots in conjunction with a breakdown in 
the Commissariat :-— 

I never felt lighter in my life, or more free from the common ills that vex 
humanity, than during this my long period of semi-starvation. Wounds 
all kinds ‘healed on me like magic, and I never knew what it was to feel 
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lazy or fatigued. Once I struck my bare foot against an edge of rock 
which was as sharp as a razor, and a bit of flesh, with the whole of the nail 
of my left foot little toe, was cut off. 

Mr. Parkyns accordingly “went on running for about twenty 
miles in burning sand,” and “it grew all right again ” before long. 
Another day, in following up an antelope which he had shot, he 
jumped on the trunk of a fallen tree and ran a “ splinter about the 
thickness of a tenpenny nail” through his foot. “I got my game, 
butchered it, and carried it home (some two miles) with the 
splinter in my foot, which I then drew out with a nail wrench.” 
« A quantity of blood ” and “ a little stiffness for a day or two” was 
all that came of that. Thorns, of course, count for nothing. 
“The whole ground is strewed with them,” “three or four 
inches long” ; and you think no more of running them into your 
feet and pulling them out “than an English sportsman would of 
kicking away a clod of clay from his shooting-boots after crossing 
a soft ploughed field.” If, however, an Abyssinian life involves 
an occasional chance of “semi-starvation” with its attendant 
benefits, it must not be supposed that the air of the highlands 
fails to give an appetite when there exist the means of satisfying 
it, Mr. Parkyns “gave a breakfast” at Adoua to some soldiers 
and others of his acquaintance, some “twelve or fourteen guests 
in all.” The hour fixed was early, as all the guests had three or 


‘four other parties to follow on the same day; and the host feared 


that they might not do justice to his provisions. He “ was 
ly disappointed ; a fine fat cow, two large sheep, many 
gallons of mead, and a proportionate quantity of bread, dis- 
appeared like smoke,” without any loss of appetite for the re- 
maining feasts of the day, to which the author accompanied his 
ts. The method ot feeding adopted on such occasions seems 
to make up in skill for anything which it may want in grace. A 
long strip of flesh, nearly or quite raw—the taste for cooked meat 
being an acquired one among civilized nations, and slightl 
ved—is seized at one end with the teeth, at the other wit 
the left hand; an upward stroke of the curved sword of the 
country severing it at the lips, so as not to touch the nose. Any 
little awkwardness in this operation entails on the inexpert 
swordsman not only loss of personal beauty, but perpetual and 
aring “ chaff” ; and it isin vain for the unlucky victim to 
that his scars are honourable wounds received in battle 
from his enemies. “ You were never in battle but once,” he is 
told, “and then you ran away as soon as you saw the enemy.” 

Mr. Parkyns’s “ breakfast” was given in honour of one of the 
festivals of the Abyssinian Church—that of “ Mascal,” or the 
Cross. The chapter in which he describes the external forms of 
Abyssinian Christianity would have gained much in clearness and 
in general interest ifthe dates of the various festivals and other 
seasons had been added to the descriptions of their observance ; 
but it is probable that his informants possessed but a very vague 
and hazy knowledge of the doctrine or ritual of the Eastern 
Church in general, or of its Coptic branch in particular. At 
Ailat, where the Abyssinian Moslem and the Abyssinian Chistian 
meet in a kind of border land, Mr. Parkyns was told that on the 
death of a relative “those who can afford it pay a small sum to 
the priests to have a mass sung from the Soda every two 
or three months after the funeral.” When he approaches the 
vexed question of the theological parties into which the 
Abyssinian Church is divided, and which “curse one another” 
in the true enlightened and civilized way, he makes the most 
frank confession of inability to deal with it :— 

As Bishop Gobat probably investigated these matters far more carefully 
than I did, and doubtless became thoroughly acquainted with them, I can- 
not do better than quote what he says on tie subject. 


The statement which appears in this “quotation” that “accord- 
ing to the letter, they are all ‘ Monosophytes,’” may, it is to be 
hoped, be ascribed to Mr. Parkyns himself, and not to the very 
excellent gentleman whose signature of “8. Angl. Hierosol.” to a 
recent and rather celebrated document suggested, in some —s 
the hypothesis that a label from a druggist’s bottles had by 
some mysterious accident become mixed up with the oe 
of the Pan-Anglican Prelates, and who no doubt wrote “ Mono- 
physites ” with due theological care. But Mr. Parkyns’s narrative 
of ceremonials which he has himself witnessed supplies a singular 
illustration of a custom related, by the ecclesiastical historian 

tates, to have been observed in his time by portions of the 
African Church. The Egyptians and the Churches of the Thebaid, 
he says, at certain times “ partake of the mysteries in the evening, 
after having feasted and been surfeited with all kinds of food.” 
Mr. Parkyns writes :— 

The day before the Epiphany ds passed by the priests ‘and other devout 
men in abstinence until sunset. During the afternoon the Holy Sacrament 
1s administered to the priests only, in their churches. After the conclusion 
of ceremony they form in procession, and, accompanied by the defterers 
or scribes, and ee them ail the Church paraphernalia, go down to 
the neighbouring riv Tents are pitched near its banks, ready to receive 

em, and there is a store of comestibles of every variety, with of course the 
usual large proportions of beer and honey mead ; the whole of which good 
Ww are from the voluntary contributions of the devout of the aang > 

hen the much-wished-for sunset arrives the feasting begins. There is 
abundance for them ; for the food being begged as a supply for the ark, the 
ple think they are doing a very godly act in providing vast quantities. 
Hed whole night is often passed in alternate prayer, singing, dancing, and 
preg S the songs and dances being both of a religious kind. The end of 
devotional orgies is the administration of the Sacrament before sunrise ; 
tit not unfrequently happens that long before that time many of the 
Priests are not in a fit state to partake of it, disgraceful scenes of ken- 
Less often disturbing these religious festivals. 


Oceasionally Mr. Parkyns expresses his belief in statements for 


which his readers may be inclined to require some more satisfae-- 
tory évidence than appears on the face of the narrative. Thus, in 
the introduction, he says—“ There is, I believe, some sort of foun- 
dation for the tradition that Maqueda, Queen of Sheba, returning 
from her visit to Solomon, brought with her a son by him named 
Menelek, from whom descended the Emperors of Abyssinia.” The 
following report also may need investigation :— 

The ordination of priests and deacons is, I believe, tolerably simple ; for 
instance, I have been told that on the arrival of the present Aboun from 
Egypt, the candidates, who are only required to be able to read a little, 
were collected in a mass near the place where he was. The Bishop then 
went through some ceremony, and ended by pronouncing a blessing, and 
blowing in the direction of the assembled ak who were thus all ordained. 
Among these was a woman with her child in arms, who had come thither 
from motives of curiosity. She, too, was of course ordained, but I don’t 
remember hearing that she ever officiated. 

The whole book abounds in anecdote of a much more trust- 
worthy character than this. In particular, the chapter on “ Super- 
stitions” is a valuable contribution to the recorded phenomena of 
so-called demoniacal possession in later times, and may throw 
some light on the narratives of possession in the Gospels; while 
that on “ Natural History ” will be found to record the experience 
of a careful observer, who is also a keen sportsman, the following 
declaration to the contrary notwithstanding :—“ I feel it my duty 
to explain that I never shoot flying, considering that unsportsman- 
like.” “ At any rate,” the author adds, in consideration to the 
feelings of country gentlemen, “ this is the only way you can 
shoot in a country where, if you entirely expend your powder and 
shot, you must starve.” Several oval. illustrations and an ex- 
cellent map add materially to the interest of Mr. Parkyns’s lively 
and well-written work, to which the few extracts which we have 
been able to give do bat very scanty justice. 


LETTERS AND PAPERS OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VIII. 
(Second Notice.) 7 
HE cumbrous size of the volumes of the Calendars of State 
Papers must have a considerable influence in diminishing 
their circulation, if indeed we are not using a phrase wholly inap- 
plicable. We doubt very much if any of them have ever found 
their way into Mudie’s Library ; and the sale of them is so small 
that it is evident, that the number of their readers is extremely 
limited. Mr. Brewer's volumes are larger and more cumbrous, and 
withal they are printed in smaller type, than any other publicationsof 
the series. Still, if it were generally known how wonderfully inter- 
esting their contents are, we are persuaded there are many people 
who would become purchasers of at least sciie of the volumes. 
The reading through the documents, as analys2i hy Mr. Bvewer, 
so far from being a dull task, is especially interesting. A very 
slight acquaintance with the history of the reign would enable 
any ove to follow the documents, in the course of reading which 
he would probably gain more insight into the political state of 
Europe at the period than he could gather from any single history 
that has as yet been written. Of course we are supposing 
there are an immense number of documents which any ordinary 
reader would omit. Indeed there are very many which consist 
of nothing but details of grants, inventories, and the like. Yet 
to a person interested in history we could scarcely imagine a 
greater treat than to turn over these pages, and to select from 
them the documents that caught his fancy. We cannot flatter 
any such reader that the physical part of the transaction will 
be exactly to his mind, ‘The size of the volume does not 
admit of its being held in the hand, or even in two hands, and the 
type is too small for the luxury of desultory perusal. Granting, 
however, that he knows something of the hi —and the more 
knowledge he possesses the better—the reader who has 
these volumes will not easily be diverted from them till he 
turned over to the last . We observe that the volumes 
contain considerably more than the preceding, not because 
the type has been altered, but by a diminution of the inner 
margin, and by the editor having printed the grants, which are 
of use solely for reference, in a smaller type, in double columns, 
at the end of each month, That the rest of the work is very 
thoroughly done may be ed from the small number of 
documents which ar in the appendix. The appendix con- 
tains all the papers that have been by any accident omitted, end 
the whole number of these documents corresponding to the five 
years is less than fifty. 

The period over which the present volume of the Calendar 
runs, speaking roughly, begins with the death of the Emperor 
Maximilian, with the of Vil. 
bably the interv ve years, from the beginning of 1519 to 
end of 1523, is more plat than any corresponding period of 
time during the whole of this reign. The election of one Emperor 
and two Popes would alone have served to mark these years as 

ecially important in the political history of Europe. hen to 
he is added that within the same limits fall the narrative of 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold, the rise of the Lutheran heresy, 
and the origin of the title Fide: Defensor still borne by the reign- 
ing sovereigns of England, the death of the Duke of buckingham, 


* Letters aud Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of vill. 
Preserved in the Public Record Office, the British Museum, Hog tee 
in England. Arranged and Catalogued by J. 8. Brewer, M.A., under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with the sanction of Her sy Ae 
Secretaries of State. Vol. IJ. Parts I. and II. London: Longmans & 
1867. 
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the culminating point of Wolsey’s fortunes, and the siege and 
capture of Rhodes by the Turks, it will be seen that the heavy 
ra an of the compiler of the Calendar will probably have been 
requited by many discoveries of historical facts, as well as many 
revelations of political motives. . 

We have looked through the yo to and compared them with 
Mr. Brewer's preface; and though there are many that do not ex- 
plicitly peck! sa anything to its contents, it is of course impos- 
sible to say how much even these documents of inferior import- 
ance may have moulded the impressions on Mr. Brewer's mind, 
and added to the interest of his preface. In it will be found 
the whole cream of the — and Mr. Brewer is equally bril- 
liant in his description of the siege of Rhodes as in unravellin 
the chain of circumstances and the network of intrigues whic 
raised first the Cardinal of Tortosa, and then Julio de’ Medici, to 
the Papal throne. Henry, Francis, and Charles formed the 
triumvirate of Christendom—the Catholic King of Spain, the 
Most Christian of France, and the Defender of the Faith, who 
ma. 
which earned him the title, but who certainly never clothed 
them in the Latin in which it was presented to Leo X. It 
was said to have been polished by Pace and Fisher, and the 
justice of the allegation is reserved for future discussion by 
the editor; unless indeed the reason of its not appearing in 
its proper place in the present volume is that Mr. Brewer forgot, 
when he came towards the end of his preface, the promise that 
he had made at the commencement. . 

The difficulty appears to us to meet with an easy solution. 
There is amongst the Cotton MSS. a paper entitled “A Definition 
of the Church,” which is the germ of at least two of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, which fortunately has been annotated in the margin 
by the King’s own hand, and there is one passage which runs as 
follows :— 

Ista est ecclesia nostra chatholica et apostolica, cum qua nec Pontifex 
Romanus, nec quivis ‘aliquis prelatus aut pontifex habet quicquam agere 
preterquam in suas dioceses. 

The paper was printed by Burnet and corrected by Strype, but the 
exact reproduction of the King’s annotations first appeared in the 
recent Oxford reprint of the History of the Reformation. The 
argument is simply this, that it is impossible that the same writer 
could have produced this , and also have written in 
the much better Latin style of the work against Luther. 
Even the verses of dedication, miserably faulty as they are, are 
above the King’s powers of composition, if we may judge from this 
specimen. They are as follows :— 

Anglorum Rex Henricus, Leo Decime, mittit 
oc opus, et fidei testem et amicitiz. 


However, it was a convenient fiction for all parties to regard 
the King as the author of the work,and there were as yet no 
symptoms of that coming separation of England from the obedience 
ot the Roman see which the Defender of the Faith initiated and 
completed. At present Mr. Brewer has not been called upon to 
contrast the Defender of the Faith with the monarch who origi- 
nated the stern truth of the sixteenth century, the pleasant fiction 
of the nineteenth, that “the Pope hath no jurisdiction in this 
realm of England.” 

The struggle of the three princes for the Empire—for even 
Henry was fora time in the running, with heavy odds against him— 
furnishes the cream of the papers of the first six months of the year 
1519; and the documents amply justify the ironical interpretation 
placed by Mr. Brewer on the fashionable and canting expression 
that the “ attention of all Europe was fixed upon the contest ”— 
namely, that from the seven Electors down to the lowest mercen 
soldier of the Swiss Republic all were resolved to make what they 
could for themselves out of the eagerness of the combatants. 
Louisa of Savoy had “ no faith in that Archbishop of Mayence,” 
but Mr. Brewer has no faith in any of the seven; and even 
the Elector of Saxony, whose praises on the score of moderation 
have been sounded by modern historians, and of whom Pace says 
that his virtuous and godly living might have secured the Empire 
which he declined, is bowled over with the remark that “ any 
man of ordinary sense and virtue would have hesitated to accept 
a position he could not hope to maintain without drawing down 
upon himself the hostility of the three greatest Powers of Chris- 
tendom.” The Elector of Saxony was wiser, in declining what 
he might have had, than the King of England, in attempting to 
win what he never had the faintest chance of gaining. Pro- 
bably there were few princes in Europe who, if they had been 
placed in the same situation, would have acted with the 
magnanimous self-sacrifice of George Duke of Saxony. The 
election for the Empire could comity have ended in any other 
way than in the choice of the King of Castile. But there were 
intervals of time at which Francis’s chances must have ap- 
peared considerable. To secure the friendship of England was as 
one an object with the successful candidate as it was with his 

efeated competitor. And the negotiations for transferring the 
hand of the Princess Mary from the Dauphin to Charles V., 
together with the concealments of p lurking under the 
interviews of Henry with Francis between Guisnes and Ardres, 
and again with the Emperor, first on English ground and then at 
Gravelines, throw a good deal of light upon motives. Every mem- 
ber of the triumvirate was alive to his own interest, though not all of 
them equally so. But Wolsey’s genius was more than a match for 
the cool calculations of what Mr. Brewer calls “ that very old head” 
on the Emperor's young shoulders. The Emperor never intended 


perhaps have supplied some of the arguments of the work | 


to marry the Princess M And Wolsey never e 

would; nevertheless it worth while re him ry 
appearance of intending it, and to let the Emperor feel that he 
must comply with the terms dictated by the Cardinal ; and agai 
on the other side, it was also worth the Emperor's while to a 
pear to intend it, if thereby he could strengthen himself for the 
coming rupture with France. Everybody, as Mr. Brewer obsery 
was alike deceiving and y Teva All played for their own 
aggrandizement, and deliberate falsehood was an instrument 
unscrupulously applied to accomplish the desired object. 

Of the various objects of ambition, it has commonly been su 
posed that the occupation of the Papal throne was paramount to 
all other considerations in Wolsey’s mind ; but though there were 
two occasions on which he was put forward as a candidate, it is 
clear that he never had any chance of success. And he himself pro- 
bably knew that his chance was slight, and he is perhaps to be 
believed in part when he implied to the Spanish ambassador that he 
had no wish for that dignity, except for the sake of serving their 
two masters. One half of the speech was probably true. a 
sincerely attached to his own master; he had but small reason to 
love the Bishop of Elna’s employer. He probably attached little 
value to Charles's repeated _—e to assist him in attaining the 
triple crown, though he could not have seen the letters from which: 
Mr. Brewer elicits the story of the Emperor’s duplicity. 

We will pass by the election of Adrian VI., a take notice only 
of the correspondence which ensued upon his death. The date 
of his death was September the 14th, 1523; and the Emperor, in 
his reply to the letter of his iene or in England, pretended 
that he had not heard of the Pope’s death till the 4th of November, 
but, writing on the 27th of November, assured him that he had 
directed his ambassador at Rome to do all he could in favour of 
the English Cardinal. And now, upon turning to M. Bergenroth’s 
Spanish Calendar, we find that on the 28th of October the Duke 
of Sessa had written from Rome to tell the Emperor that he had 
consented to recommend Wolsey because he considered his election 
as impossible. On the 14th of December (Clement VIL. having 
been elected on the 19th of the preceding month, after the 
Cardinals had been sitting in conclave for fifty days), the Em- 
peror replied that he had done quite right, and that he had him- 
self written to him to promote Wolsey’s election, and despatched a 
courier, whom he had ordered to be detained at Barcelona. He 
knew, at the time, of Clement’s election, but two days later he 
wrote to Wolsey, apparently in ignorance of what had taken place, 
saying that he had written on his behalf and “ has now written 
again.” The two elections are detailed in the documents, and the 
secret history is graphically described in the preface, and they are 
worth the consideration of any enlightened statesman who indulges 
in the vain hope of absolutely excluding bribery and corruption 
and other sinister influences from any election whatever which 
— me more than a single voice. 

n conclusion, we will say that Mr. Brewer has enjoyed oppor- 
tunities which have fallen to the lot of no other person for study- 
ing the history of England under the reign of Seay VIII. ; and 
we think we ~~ congratulate him on having produced a sketch of 
the history of these tive years which, for range of knowledge and 
critical discernment, is unequalled by anything that has yet been 
printed. In the face of such a preface it weal be impossible for 
the Master of the Rolls to insist upon a literal interpretation of 
the order issued last year. The preface is in as direct contraven- 
tion of that order as it is possible to conceive. Perhaps the 
order was only meant as a caution, and we do not deny that 
there are some writers on the staff of the Master of the Rolls 
who do not know how to write prefaces. 

There is one feature in these volumes that is somewhat disap- 
pointing. We allude to the number of documents reproduced from 
printed works, the originals of which have not been found by the 
editor. We feel no surprise at this, so far as these extracts 
have been made from books printed on the Continent. Mr. 
Brewer cannot be expected to find the originals from which the 
“ Lettere di Principi” have been printed. But it is very remark- 
able that documents in an English work so comparatively modem 
as Fiddes’s ~ ¥ of Wolsey should not have been traced to their 
sources. And here for the present we conclude. If our readers 
are anxious to learn more of these fascinating volumes, we may 
perhaps recur to the subject at a future opportunity. 


WAITING FOR THE VERDICT.* 


E are not about to discuss the merits of democracy in 

general; and though our readers may feel that, in omitting 
such a preface to a review of an American work, we are cheating 
them of a pleasure upon which they might have reasonably coum 
they may easily console themselves for the omission. It will not 
be necessary that they should make any recondite researches before 
finding the fullest possible disquisition upon the matter. Refer- 
ring those who resent the disappointment to the works of Jef- 
ferson, De Tocqueville, Emerson, Mr. Jennings, and others, we 
will content ourselves with starting at a rather greater distance 
from first principles. We will venture to lay down the beget 
that, whatever may be the other merits or defects of the great 
Republic, the democratic state of society, as it exists in — 
is unfavourable to the ordinary novelist. Perhaps a writer 
the first order who derives his power from the deeper springs 


* Waiting for the Verdict. By Mrs. R. H. Davis. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. 1868, 
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of human nature, which are probably much the same in the 
United States as elsewhere, might rise superior to the accidental 
difficulties by which he is surrounded. But the less ambi- 
tious artist who is dependent upon picturesque incidents of 
external life finds an almost insuperable difficulty. A society 
of which it is the special mark that it is deficient in those 
striking contrasts and old historical associations which diversify 
European life gives a very narrow list of motives for pictures of 
ife and manners. Fenimore neg found two _— new and 
interesting characters in the Red Indian and his twin-brother the 
backwoodsman, and he og well exhausted the mine which he 
had opened. Life in the backwoods presents fewer differences 
than of old from life in the backslums of New York. The Red 
Indian has become a dirty, spirit-drinking ragamuffin, hovering 
on the borders of extinction. Hawthorne managed to do some- 
thing by going back to the early days of New England, when 
the inhabitants had not only a strongly-marked physiognomy, 
but one in many respects original and picturesque, and whi 
has at least the charm which comes by the lapse of cen- 
turies.s The House of the Seven Gables was a fitting bit of 
scenery for a romantic story; but houses with seven gables— 
indeed with any gables—are becoming rare in America. From 
New York to San Francisco they are rapidly conforming them- 
selves to the regular rectangular type with which we are suffi- 
ciently familiar in London; just as every human being on that 
vast continent is getting rid of hunting-shirts and mocassins, and 
utting himself into the monotonous black cloth and squaretoed 
ts exhibited in the Broadway. Mrs. Beecher Stowe = 
the irrepressible negro upon the stage, and a good deal has 
been made by different writers of his charming peculiarities. 
Uncle ‘Sams of every variety have been made to pass before us, 
till we are beginning to think them almost as great a nuisance 
in novels as some of their fellow-citizens have found them in 
litical life. The last new source of interest has been opened 
the war; and for some years to come we may expect that 
we shall be called upon to sympathize with gallant blue-coats or 
“butternuts ” dying, in every variety of picturesque attitude, upon 
the field of battle. ; 
The novel whose title we have quoted gives evidence of this 
and other difficulties in every page. It is a thoroughly American 
novel, and is written by a lady who shows a certain amount of 
uine talent. Unluckily she is so perplexed, in one way or 
another, by the complicated nature of her work, that she has given 
us a very confused piece of work after all. We cannot con- 
scientiously recommend her book to any one who reads novels in 
the spirit in which all novels ought to be read—that is, in the 
hope of deriving some amusement from them. It has been re- 
marked that it will be almost impossible to write an intelligible 
history of the American war. It was so wanting in the necessary 
unity of action, there was such a confused tumbling hither and 
thither of unwieldy masses of imperfectly organized men over 
a vast area of country, that it is next to impossible to reduce 
it into any coherent and well arranged order. It was more 
like a gigantic rough-and-tumble fight than an orderly battle in 
obedience to the regulations of the prize-ring. This ——s 
chaos is partly pictured in Waiting for the Verdict, and we woul 
charitably attribute some of the bewildering confusion of the 
narrative to the perplexity pew by the scenery in which 
it is laid. We must say, however, that Mrs. Davis appears 
to us to be incapable of telling a story at all, The narrative 
slips from one set of characters to another without condescending 
to give us any plain instruction as to their mutual relations. 
We are not surprised by any one of her characters turning up 
in any situation whatever. We were puzzled by discovering 
one of her heroines, who is being brought up under a Quakeress 
at Philadelphia, accidentally driving out on the banks of the 
Tennessee just as her lover is swimming across under fire from 
the hostile pickets. Till we gave the problem up in despair, 
Principally because new ones were forcing themselyes upon our 
attention, we wondered vaguely what extraordinary combination 
of circumstances could have brought the lady to the required 
point of space just at the critical moment. Mrs, Davis never 
condescends to give us the slightest explanation. We soon dis- 
covered, however, that this was the law of the book—if, indeed, 
law it may be called where law is none. The characters are like 
corks pitched about on the waves of a troubled basin ; sometimes 
they come into unexpected collision without assignable cause ; 
Sometimes they are sent to the remotest ends of the country just 
when we expect them to meet. As for the family relationships 
by which they are connected, they remain till near the end of the 
k an insoluble mystery; and, indeed, one or two problems are 
left at last to which we have discovered no answer. It has some- 
times been our lot to form one of a circle in which we were the only 
strangers. Everybody else has been talking about family relation- 
ships, as though they were matters of universal notoriety which 
needed no explanation. We have felt a horrid conviction that, if we 
were suddenly called upon to say whether A.was B.’s brother, or first 
Cousin once removed, or grandfather, or great uncle’s wife’s brother’s 
stepson, we should be hopelessly at a loss for an answer. Very 
much the same a “irpapese sensation is produced by a study of 
Waiting for the Verdict; and if Mrs. Davis ever sees these pages, 
we should recommend her, before she writes a new story, first to 
choose a simple and straightforward plot, and then to write down 
distinctly a correct genealogical and chronological account of the 
Persons concerned, and finally, not to be above explaining these 
matters sufficiently to her readers. None of the minor faults of 
Rovelists is more irritating to their readers than their fear of giving 


us the details pagan J for making their plots intelligible. If 
they weary us we can always skip them; and we have the means 
of putting ourselves straight, if we are ever lost in the tangled 
meanderings of a too complicated plot. 

When we look at the kaleidoscopic confusion of Mrs. Davis's 
story with sufficient gn we begin to discern the real purpose 
of the book. Mrs. Davis is, in the first place, an abolitionist, 
but an abolitionist of an amiable character. She gives us no 
Legrees or niggers whipped to death ; and, indeed, she is so bene- 
volent that there is only one rather bad character in the story, 
and he repents before the end, and dies, as it were, in the odour 
of sanctity. Two of the main characters are, indeed, brought 
under severe temptations. The Southern planter who is gra- 
dually converted to a belief in the rights of man and the advan- 
tages of the Union is partly in the power of one of his own 
negroes. The negro had been an attached family servant, and had 
accidentally come into possession of documents calculated to ruin 
the planter, and to di the planter’s father. The faith- 
ful negro never intends to divulge the facts; but, by way of 
making assurance doubly sure, the planter judiciously sells 

owever, the ter repents, gets the n again by an 
with the most charming young lady in the book. The opposition 
hero is a runaway mulatto slave, who has become a distinguished 
surgeon. His own brother, who is still a slave, has come North, 
and, by another of the marvellous coincidences of the story, is under 
his treatment for a dangerous wound. A recognition takes place, and 
it occurs to the surgeon that, by untying an artery, he may make awa 
with his brother, and so destroy the only proof of his own black 
blood. He begins to perform this stroke of art, but luckily 
repents at the critical moment, ties the up again, and joins 
one of the newly-raised negro regiments, The surgeon, unluckily, 
cannot get the reward, which comes to the white planter. The 
courage of the author gives way at the last moment. She will do 
anything with her characters to establish the justice of abolition ; 
but there is a point beyond which even an abolitionist lady does 
not venture. She cannot make up her mind that a man with 
black blood in his veins, even though it is but a trifling infusion, 
should m a white lady. » accordingly, poor Dr. Bro- 
deribb is killed off at the lines of Petersburg just before his 
constancy can be rewarded. We are told that, if he had 
survived, the lady might perhaps have recalled her decision 
never to a man with the taint of negro descent; but 
she is saved he the necessity of actually reducing her prin- 
ciples to practice. "With these two exceptions, everybody behaves 
throughout the novel with exemplary virtue. The Secessionists 
fight as bravely and honourably as loyal men, and even refuse to 
take advantage of a legal right to dispossess the virtuous hero of 
his property. Mrs. Davis is, as we have said, an abolitionist of 
the purest water; but she considers her adversaries as oon cag 
rather than wicked, people, who only want a little preac ing to 
come over to the right side. They are generally kind to their 
slaves, though they sometimes cause them great misery from pure 
thoughtlessness; and they have many really honourable senti- 
ments, of which they have a just right to be proud. 

We feel a certain gratitude to any novelist who will confess 
that those who differ from her are not necessarily ers in the 
diabolical nature ; and who will even allow that her pet protégés are 
often stupid, apathetic, and shiftless. We only wish that she had 
a greater gift for making her story interesting. But it suffers from 
a worse fault than even the chaotic confusion in which the plot is 
involved, and which may be pas excused by that want of 
variety in American society of which we have already spoken. 
We have a great variety of actors—a rough old Yankee farmer, a 
girl brought up in the streets of Philadelphia, a Southern planter, 
a Wesleyan preacher, a mulatto doctor, officers in the army, 
runaway slaves, intelligent old Quaker ladies, and a good man 
more. Somehow or other they all talk the same language, an: 
exhibit the same vein of sentiment. They talk the characteristic 
American philosophy which we have read in a thousand newspaper 
articles. The similastey is not very easy to describe, as it is never ma | 
to analyse the peculiarities which distinguish one shade of nati 
character from another. We all know what kind of being is the ordi- 
nary intelligent American, and with what thoughts and arguments he 
will be familiar; but we can hardly describe his sentiments in 
words, any more than we can describe the taste of sherry cobbler 
to those who have never tried it. All Mrs. Davis’s characters seem 
to have been brought up at the same school, and to be at the same 
level of cultivation. They all belong to that keen, nervous, sallow- 
faced breed of mankind who are qualified at a moment's notice to 
keep a school or edit a newspaper; but, to English eyes at least, 
rather wanting in solidity, and with more quickness than power. 
It is only fair to add that within these narrow limits Mrs. Davis 
shows some talent in character, she has a 

eye for scenery. e were capable working on 
and would avoid the most 
incidents, she might write a fairly good novel. 


THE CHARITIES OF FRANCE.* 


Ras more than sixty years have elapsed since the First 
Napoleon wrote the well-known letter in which he declared 
his intention of “ dealing the last blow to mendicity.” It was a 
. Chariti France in 1866. An Account of the Principal Existi 
Charitable Not published. Boston: Gould. & 
1867. 
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subject, he said, to which he attached the highest importance, and 
his success, he thought, would be one of the results bor which he 
would be remembered by posterity. But “the beggars mocked 
the man who mocked kings,” says one of his critics. He passed 
away, but beggary remained and throve. Since his time, however, 
the war against mendicity has been carried on systematically and 
with vigour, and at least the streets of the French capital have 
been cleared of the beggars who used to haunt them. The wretched 
creatures who frequent our thoroughfares, and flaunt their rags 
and their sores before the eyes of every passer by, would there be 
forbidden to drive their profitable trade, and to extract from the 
tenderness of peripatetic charity those sums on which our brewers 
and distillers so justly rely. It is true that we also have regula- 
tions by which such begging is forbidden, but they are about as 
serviceable as the guinea piece which each of the Vicar of Wake- 
field’s daughters was allowed to carry in her pocket, with an un- 
derstanding that it was never to be used. So our beggars live and 
multiply. Every crowded street maintains its numerous impostors, 
every crossing is a possible training-school for juvenile mendicants, 
every alley has its sturdy ruffian who lives upon the marketable 
misery of his children. Such parasites of charity as these are 
certainly much better dealt with in France than among us. They 
exist there, no doubt; but their numbers are small, and they are 
carefully kept out of sight. Begging, as a profession, has fallen 
into disrepute in Paris, and prudent parents no longer educate 
their children for it there as they do here. But though mendicancy 
has been put down, it has not been found possible to suppress 
pauperism, Indigent poor will always be found in every large 
city; the only practical question is how most economically and 
most serviceably to relieve them. Here, in London, we spend 
enormous sums on our paupers, buf the relief is given either 
grudgingly and chuwilishly by the parishes, or capriciously and at 
haphazard by the benevolent societies. We have entire quarters 
among us which are utterly given up to the most squalid poverty, 
where independence and self-respect are all but unknown, where 
parochial relief is the rule instead of being the exception, where 
the poor appear to have lost all idea of doing anything more than 
defer for a time their inevitable entry into the workhouse. This 
great festering sore of pauperism is probed every here and there 
by the well-meaning hand of benevolence. From time to time 
some palliative is devised, some measure of partial and temporary 
relief is tried, and presently abandoned. From amidst the great 
crowd of sufferers a few individuals may be snatched ; out of each 
generation of potential vagabonds a small minority of children ma 
be rescued from the terrible fate to which the rest are doomed. 
But there is no method in our benevolence; our philanthropy is 
without system or organization. In these respects we are far 
behind our neighbours across the Channel, in as far, at least, as 
their metropolis is concerned. It is very possible that the 
charities of Paris may be over-organized, and that they may be 
impeded by their elaborate system of checks and counter-checks, 
their full development being hindered by the constraint to which 
they are subjected; but at all events there is much in their 
administration which is admirable, and from which we may learn 
a lesson that will be very useful if we will only read it aright. 

An excellent account of what is done for the French poor has 
lately been compiled by an American physician, under the title of 
the Charities of France in 1866. It is anonymous, but we believe 
we are right in attributing its authorship to Dr. W. Lawrence of 
Boston. Unfortunately, it has been printed for private circula- 
tion only, so that we fear it is but of little use to recommend it to 
our readers. We propose, however, to extract from it a sketch of 
the system of what we may call poor-law relief which is adopted 
in Paris; and also of the bg charities which exist there, 
combining with it some of the experiences acquired during a 
recent study of the subject on the spot. It seems well worth 
while to call attention to the characteristics of a system of which 
very little appears to be known in England. 

Dr. Lawrence gives an interesting historical sketch of the various 
attempts made in France to alleviate the sufferings of the poor. 
One of the earliest regulations on this subject is that by which the 
First Council of Orleans, in 511, during the reign of Clovis, 
declared that the revenues of the Church ought to be devoted as 
well to the relief of the indigent and the ransom of captives as to 
the maintenance of public worship and the support of the clergy. 
luring the same century the Second Council of Macon ordained 
that “the bishop should recommend to all men the virtue of 
hospitality, and that to enable them the better to practise it them- 
selves, they should harbour no dogs in their houses, lest access 
thereto should be less free to the poor.” In 549 the Council of 
Orleans confirmed the establishment of a hospital founded at 
Lyons by Childebert and his queen, and before the close of the 
next century nearly every considerable town had an institution of 
a similar nature. At Paris there were several, which by “ the time 
of Charlemagne were classified for the reception of five kinds of 
inmates—the poor, the sick, and the aged, and orphans and other 
children.” They received very considerable additions as the year 
1000 approached, and men imagined that the end of the world 
was drawing nigh, and they greatly increased in number after the 
Crusaders had returned to Europe, bringing scurvy and leprosy in 
their train. But as the hospitals throve and grew rich, abuses 
crept in among them, and were not to be repressed even by the 
series of edicts passed expressly on their account. It was neces- 
sary, also, to have recourse to special legislation in order to 
dimmish the numbers of the beggars who infested every city. 
Tn order to assist the deserving poor, Francis I. established a 


Bureau Général des Pauvres, which was charged with the dy 
of levying a kind of poor-rate on “all princes, lords, t 
and landholders.” He also introduced a species of dispensary sys- 
tem, ordering “that poor invalids who have chambers, lodgin 
or other places of refuge, should be fed and cared for at their 
own dwellings.” Henry II. established workshops for “ heal 
vagabonds,” and ordered the houseless poor to be taken to the 
hospitals, and paupers who had received aid, and were caught 
begging, to be whipped. In 1642 a Board was formed, con- 
sisting of “clergymen, churchwardens, and prominent citizens,” 
to whom the relief of the poor was entrusted, but it was soon 
discovered that they were giving “much and unwisely,” so the 
old co of sending the poor to the hospitals was again adopted, 
By this time Paris was infested with an army of 40,000 hegg: 
who became so intolerable that in 1657 they were summoned 
to appear before the authorities, in order to be distributed among 
the various hospitals. Only 5,000 of them obeyed; the rest 
fled to the provinces, but returned after a ime, and became 
more numerous than ever. Louis XIV. tried to rid the city of 
them, forbidding by law all begging, and ordering every one who 
gave alms in the streets to pay a fine of six francs. Would that 
such a regulation were in force here! He also brought under one 
administration the principal hospitals of Paris, all of which were 
to be used indiscriminately for the reception of the sick and the 
indigent. Little was done for the poor under Louis XV., the 
Well Beloved: but early in the reign of Louis XVI. the subject 
of their treatment began to be seriously discussed. In 178) 
the Emperor Joseph If. paid a visit to the Hotel Dieu, and 
horrified the King by the account he gave of it. The subject 
was referred to the Academy of Sciences, who appointed a Com- 
mittee to investigate it. On arriving at the hospital, the 
Commissioners were at first refused admission by the directors, 
and when they at last obtained access to it, they discovered a 
terrible state of mismanagement within its walls. Convalescents 
lay in the same wards with the sick; the dying were confounded 
with the dead. Patients who had undergone serious operations were 
lodged close to the lunatics, whose constant cries deprived them of 
all rest whether by day or by night. New comers were left to 
lie on the straw mattresses which had been used for meorrigibly 
unclean inmates, and patients who were about to undergo opera- 
tions were kept for hours in the operating room, liable to see the 
horrible sights it afforded, and compelled to listen to the terrible 
shrieks of the sufferers whom they were to succeed. And all this 
went on under the eyes of the directors, without their stretching 
out a hand to help. 

In 1790 the National Assembly declared that the duty of 
providing for the subsistence of the poor was “ not less sacred than 
that of securing the prosperity of the rich,” and appointed a 
Committee for Charities, which came to the conclusion that “the 
relief of indigence is a debt due by the State,” and recommended 
that two millions sterling should be annually set aside for charit- 
able purposes. But the recommendation was never acted upon, 
and the Republic left the subject of pauperism almost untouched, 
Under the Empire, however, several attempts were made to deal 
with it, and they have been repeated with varying success up to 
the present day. On the whole, pauperism seems to have been 
kept in check; for although the numbers of indigent persons in 
Paris are considerable, yet they do not increase with alarming 
rapidity, and the proportion they bear to the rest of the population 
has, until very recently, been a steadily diminishing ratio. 

The system of public relief, as it now exists in Paris, was 
organized in accordance with a law enacted in 184g. It is ad- 
ministered by aCentral Board, entitled the Administration Générale 
de l’Assistance Publique. Under it work the lucal bureaux, one 
of which exists in each of the twenty divisions of the city. The 
mayor of the arrondissement is the President of the local com- 
mittee, which is composed of a number of “administrators,” who 
are nominated by the Government, and who hold oflice for three 
years, and of “visitors,” who are generally benevolent inhabitants 
of the district, and who are chosen by the Council of Adminis- 
trators. To each bureau there is attached a large staff of Sisters 
of Charity, medical men, and other functionaries. The greater 
part of the persons employed work gratuitously, but there are 
also a few paid officials. Each local bureau receives an annual 
grant from the Central Board, and it also takes charge of various 
sums supplied from private sources, and it distributes the funds 
thus placed at its disposal among the poor and the smaller charitable 
institutions of its own quarter. Once a year it holds a general 
meeting, and publishes a report, which is sent in to the Central Ad- 
ministration. According to the present regulations all who are sick, 
and almost all indigent persons, have aclaim to be relieved. There 
are afew exceptions to the rule. No one can be aided who neglects to 
send his children to school, or refuses to allow them to be vacci- 
nated. Natives of France who have not resided a year in Paris, 
and foreigners who have not spent ten years there, are excluded 
from the ordinary benefits afforded by the system. But all other 
applicants have a claim to be heard, and to be sent to a hospital if 
they are ill, or to a hospice if they are incapable of working. The 
indigent poor who are “valid—an excellent term which Dr. 
Lawrence has borrowed from the French, and used in place of our 
absurd phrase “able-bodied ”—are registered on the public boo! 
and receive something which resembles our own out-door reli 
‘The amount thus given, however, is small, averaging about five 
francs a month—a sum which evidently cannot go far to 
supporting existence. The whole administration is placed under 
the Prefect of the Seine and the Minister of the Interior, and 
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is managed by a General Director, who acts under the supervision 


of a revising Council. All the public — hospices, and 
institutions for foundlings, orphans, and lunatics, are under 
his rule, as well as the public institutions for the poor— 
and that really, and not nominally. He is not placed in the 
undignified position occupied by our own Poor-law Board 
jals, who too often have to waste their speech in recom- 
mendations which Guardians men in empty air. The ex- 
ses of each charitable establishment, like those of the district 
de Bienfaisance, are annually defrayed by a grant from 

the Assistance Publique, and form part of the large sum paid 
each year by the State for the poor. In 1865, for instance, 
according to the Report published by the Department, the relief 
afforded through the medium of the local bureaux cost about 


_ five million francs, or 200,000/. ; the entire sum spent by the ad- 


ministration amounting to about twenty million francs, or 800,000l. 
Of this sum about four million francs were derived from the re- 
venus hospitaliers, two millions and a half were contributed by the 
Btablissements de Service Général, nearly two millions were raised 
by the tax levied in favour of the poor on all tickets of admission 
to places of amusement, and three millions more were obtained 
from various other regular sources of income. The remainder, 
amounting to about eight millions and a-half, figures in the offici 
return as a Subvention Municipale. At the a of the same year 
the indigent population of Paris was estimated at 121,330 per- 
sons, belonging to 46,958 households. During the last two years 
the numbers have probably increased, the general rise in prices 
having told heavily against the poor. Rents, in particular, have 
risen enormously, and difficult as it is for a working-man with a 
large family to find a decent lodging in London at a moderate 
ice, it is still more difficult in Paris. In 1853 there were 
218,coo apartments in Paris let at rents under six pounds a year, 
and the number of the indigent poor was estimated at 65,264. 
Since that time the number of cheap lodgings has greatly dimi- 
nished, and that of the indigent poor has steadily increased, the sum 
total of the latter rising to 101,570 in 1863, to 117,840 in 1864, 
and, as we have already stated, to 121,330 in 1865. In 1791 
the indigent population was reckoned at 118,784 individuals, but 
it is not known on what basis the calculation rested. If it was 
correct, the indigent poor must have formed nearly twenty per cent. 
of the whole population of Paris. In1818 they formed about twelve 
per cent., in 1838 about seven, and in 1853 a little under 64 per 
cent. The population being estimated at 1,825,274 in 1866, it 
is probable that the indigent then formed rather more than 6} per 
cent. of the inhabitants of Paris. In addition to these registered 
paupers, also, the number of foreigners ought to be taken into 
consideration who are either in distress or trembling upon its 
verge. If they were added to the list, its numbers would pro- 
bably not fall very far short of 150,000. The numbers, therefore, 
of those who look for aid either to the State or to private charity 
are very far from being inconsiderable, and the amount of distress 
they represent is a matter of serious concern to the Government. 
But it is not overwhelming, for it is kept within bounds by careful 
management. The poor are looked upon as a species of army, and 
order is maintained in their ranks. With us they form a mob 
with which it is impossible to deal with satisfaction, and in which 
the weaker go to the wall or are trampled under foot. Our open- 
handed liberality is the subject of unceasing admiration among 
those of our neighbours on the other side of the Channel who 
know anything about us, but they would qualify their expression of 
approbation if they could be made acquainted with the waste which 
goes on here, the prodigality of some of our religious societies, and 
the — uselessness of a part of our great army of paid officials. 
And they would be still less favourably impressed if they could 
me aware of the reckless manner in which we blunder on, 
working without order or method, or even any definite end and 
am, attempting to patch up here and there a system which re- 
ae thorough renovation, and leaving to be discussed by philan- 
pic Quixotes and religious fanatics questions which ought to 
command the attention of our legislators and statesmen. 


(To be continued.) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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include the celebrated Quintet in C major; the Serenade Trio, for Strings; and the Sonata in 

minor, Op. 29, iano alone. Executants, ame umann oachimn, 

Henry Blagrove, Zerbini, and Piatti. Vocalis’ inton-Dolby. Conductor, Mr. 

Benedict. Sofa Stalis, 5s. ; icony, 38.; Admission, Is. — P: mes and Tickets at 

Coaroell s Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street ; Keith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 43 + and at the Hall, 
iccadilly. 


MN DAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 
MORNING PERFORMANCES, on Saturdays, March 7,14. On Saturday . 
March 7, MM. Joachim, Pauer, L. Ries, Henry Blagrove, and Piatti will ° 
Admission, 1s.—Programmes and els at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New 


W EDNESDAY NEXT.—The EIGHTH BALLAD CON- 
CERT at St. James's Hall, under the direction of Mr. John Boosey. Vocalists: 
Madame Sherrington, Miss Poole, Madame Patey- Whytock, Miss Banks, Miss ie Emmett, 
and Madlie. Liebhart; Mr. Nelson Varley and Mr. J.G. Patey.  Mustel Organ, Mons. 
Lemmens. Pianoforte, Madame Arabella Goddard. The St. Cecilia Choral Society of Eighty 
Voices, under the direction of Mr.C. J. Hargitt. Conductor, Mr. J. L. Hatton. Admission, is.; 
Area, 2s.; Balcony, 3s.; Stalls, 5s.—To be had of Boosey & Co., Holles Street, and at the Hall. 


GCHUMANN EVENINGS. 
HERR SCHLOESSER’S FIRST SCHUMANN EVENING 


on Thursday, March 5, at Eight o'clock, at the Beethoven Rooms.27 Harley Street. 
Programme: |. ‘Trio in D Minor, for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello, MM. Schloesser, Pollitzer, 
and Paque (Schumann).—2. Songs—a. Die Rose, die Lilie; 6. Widmung ; Madile. Bernardine 
Bramer (Schumann).—3. Fantasie, Sticke for Piano and Clarionet, MM. Schloesser and Pape 
(Sehumann).—4. Song, Frihlingsnacht, Madile. Bernardine Bramer (Schumana).—5. | 
in E flat, for Piano, Violin, Viola, and Violoncello, MM. Schioesser, Pollitzer, Wiener, 
Paque (Schumann ).—Subscription Ticket for the Four Evenings, One Guinea ; Single Ticket, 
7s. 6d.; to be had at Messrs. Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street ; and of lier Schicesser, 
2 Upper George Street, Bryanston Square. 


Me. HENRY LESLIE’S CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 
March 5.—Mendelesohn’s “ Reformation " Symphony ; Weber's Overture “ 
Freischutz "; Mozart's Pianofo:te Concerto in D minor; und Selections from Cherubini, Handel, 
Beethoven, &c. Soloists, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington and Madame Schumann.—Tickets, 
7s. 6d., 58., 48., 38., 28., Is., at all Musicsellers’. 


r [HE WOMAN of SAMARIA, a Sacred Cantata, and THE 

MAY QUEEN, a Professor Bennett._REPETITION PERFORMANCE 
on Friday Evening, March 6, at Eight o'clock, at St. James's Hall.__Madame Rudersdorff, 
Miss Anna Jewell, Madame Sainton-Dolby; Mr. W. H. Cummings and Mr. J. G. 
Conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins. Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 7s.; Tickets, 5s. and 2s. 6d.—Lam 
Coek, Addison, & Co., 62 and 63 New Bond Street; Austin’s, St. James's Hall ; Keith, Prowse, 
& Co., 48 Cheapside. 


R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 
in their New Entertainment, A QUIET CHATEAU, by R. Reece, in which M 
SINCLAIRKE will also appear. New M by Miss V. Gabriel. ith MERRY-MAKING, 
by Mr. John Parry. Every Evening (except Saturday), at kizht ; Thursday and Saturday, at 
‘Three.—Koyal Gallery of Lliustration, 14 Regent Street. Admission, 28., 38., and 5s. 


> 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—THIRD GRAND TRIENNIAL 
HANDEL FESTIVAL, June, 1868. 
Conductor—Mr. COSTA. 
is cel tion in commemoration of Handel will be held under the most 
guished patronage, about the middie of June. Magnificent as former celebrations have 
the coming Festival wil! afford the most complete and effective display of Handel's music, 
of colossal Orchestral effects. ever witnessed in this or ony tate country. The Orchestra, on 
the grandest possible scale, will consist of FOUR THOUSAND PERFORMERS, selected 
with the greatest care from all the best sources and localities. 

The first 50,000 Pr of Ar ts will be ready for issue at the various Agents in 
London and throughout the country, in Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Beifast, &c., and at the 
South-Eastern and Chatham and Dover Offices at Calais, Boulogne, Paris, Brussels, Cologne; 
also at Jersey, Guernsey, Havre, &c.; on Monday next, March 2. 

It may also be had at the same time at (or ill be sent by post from) the Festival Ticket 
Offices, Crystal Palace, and No. 2 Exeter Hall. 

‘hese latter Offices will be opened for the issue of Vouchers securing Tickets at Ten o'clock 
precisely on Monday week, March 9. 

‘The Festival Committee pledge themselves to deal with Written Applications in the order in 
which they arrive, alternately with Personal Applications, on the 9th instant. Every Applica- 
tion must ied by the requisite t whether through Agents or otherwise. 
GEO. GROVE, Secretary, Crystal Palace Company. 
THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec., Sacred Harmonic Society. 


WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY, MARCH i4. 


(THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the MEMBERS, 
5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five.—Admission, Is. 

WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


De. GEORGE SWINEY’S LECTURER on GEOLOGY.— 
The TRUSTEES of the BRITISH MUSEUM are about to appointa LECTURER 
on this Foundation. The Office is tenable for Five Years; the Stipend is £i44a year. All 
charges incurred for the delivery of the Lectures are to be defrayed by the Lecturer. The 
number of the Lectures is not to be less than ‘I'welve in each Yeur, nor more than Three in 
the same Week. ‘The first Course is to be delivered at Edinburgh, before the end of July, 1868; 
and each subsequent Course between the Ist November and the end of July following, at such 
places within the United Kingdom as the Trustees shall hereafter approve, the Public to be ad~ 
mitted thereto without Fee. Candidates must have taken the degree ot Doctor of Medicine at 
the University of Edinburgh. Certificates to this effect, and other Te ials as to lif 
tions, are to be transmitted to the Principal Librarian of the British Museum not later than 
the 3ist day of March, 1868 
British Museum, February 27, 1868. J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 


[NSTITUTION of NAVAL ARCHITECTS. 
NOTICE. 

The NINTH ANNUAL MEETING of the INSTITUTION of NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
will take place at ‘I welve o'clock on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
of April, at the Hall of the Socicty of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, London. There will also be 
EVENING MEETINGS on Thursday and Friday, at Seven o'clock. 

Papers on the Principles of Nuval Construction, on Practical shipbuilding. on Steam Navi- 
getion, on the Equip t and M of Ships four Merchandise and for War, will be 
read at this Meeting. 


CHARLES CAMPBELL, Assistant Secretary. 
7 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C., February, 1868. 


A RT-UNION of LONDON.—Subscription, One Guinea.— 
Prizeholders select from the Public Exhibitions. Every Subscriber has a chance of a 
Valuable Prize ; and, in addition, receives an impression of an operant Plate, by C. W. 
Share, from the Original ure by Daniel Maclise, R.A.. “ HAMLET-THE PLAY 
444 West Strand, January, 1868, LEWIs POCUCK, ad 


FEtTtTES OLLE@ E. 
HEAD-MASTER. 

The TRUSTEES of the Fettes College, now in course of erection at Comely Bank, in the 
ediate of kdinburgh, desire to hear of a Gentleman who will undertake 
the duties of HEAD-MASTER,. 

As it is intended that the College should be conducted on a system similar in its ral 
principles to that of the Public Schools of England, it is desirable that, besides being otherwise 
quulitied, the Head-Master should have had practical experience of that system. 

The fixed Salary will be £1,000 a year, with an unfurnished House forming part of the 
Colleze buildings; but a considerable increase may be anticipated, dependent in amount on 
the number o! Pupils attending the College. 

tis ted that the College will be opened in the Autumn of 1870. But a proportion of 
ee erect be paid to the flead-Master from the date of his appointment, in order that, im 
so far us may be compatible with his other engagements. the Trustees may have the benefit of 
his advice and assi in the selection of Under-Masters, aud in pleting isa ti 
pi tay 1 be from F. Pirman, Esq., W.S., Clerk to the 

Furth iculars may btained AN. 
tle Street, Edinburgh, to whom Applications, with relative Testimonials, may 
be addressed between this date and the ist of Muy next. 

Edinburgh, January 1, 1868. 


(PHue LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL has urgent NEED 


of FUNDS. 
4 Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Messrs. Dimsdale & Co., 
‘Messrs. & Co., Charing Cross ; Messrs. Coutts Co., Strand ; Messrs. 
Hoare, Fleet Street; and by the undersigned, at the Hospital, Liverpool Ruad, N 


CHARLES FINN, Secretary. 


February 28, 1868. 
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To the MEMBERS of the SENATE of the UNIVERSITY 
of CAMBRIDGE. 

Geyrtizmrx,—A Contest, conducted with great energy and equal good feeling, with a dis- 
tinguished opponent, has placed me in the proud position of Member for the University of 
Cambridge. 

To all those friends to whose votes and exertions I am indebted for this great honour I offer 
the of my si st gratitude. 

To all the University I pledge the honest desire of doing my full duty, in the hope that my 
conduct as your representative may lead no Cambridge man in the time to come to regret the 
result of the present Election. 


T have the honour to remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Your faithful and obedient servant, 


Arklow House, W., February 25, 1868. A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE. 
NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, ARMY, and UNIVERSITIES. 


NON-RESIDENT PUPILS are prepared for the ‘above by a PRIVATE TUTOR, 
rine seer os oucester Square, W.—Address, Atpaa, care of Mr. Jackson, Post Office, Hyde 
quare, W. 


CrviL SERVICE and ARMY.— Mr. W. M. LUPTON 


Author of “English History and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations") has 
ts of both Services.— Address, 


GENTLEME N preparing for all . 14 Beaufort Build- 
NAVAL CADETS, &¢.—FOSTER’S NAVAL and MILI- 
TARY ESTABLISHMENT. —At the recent D tions (1867). Polis 


took—Ist, 2nd, srd, 9th, and 10th places for First Class Nava! ‘Gnd ist, N.S.S.I., 19th, an 
32nd for Sandhurst; 9th and Mth for Marine Commission ns; 40th for Woolwich. 
At the last Four Examinations for First Class Cadets alone Pupils have taken Ist, Ist, 2nd, 
3rd, 9th, 10th, oth, 10th, Lith, &c. places. 
ddress, M. Foster, Stubbington House, Fareham, near Portsmouth. 


WOOLWICH, CIVIL SERVICE, SANDHURST, and 


LINE.—Rev. Dr. HUGHES, Wrangler (Joh. Coll. Cam.), receives into his House 
TWELVE PUPILS for the above. Has passed over 300.—Castlebar Court, Ealing, W. 


EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. JAMES SHERRAT, M.A., 
om to receive PUPILS. During the last Fourteen years Mr. Suzarar = been 

engaged in preparing Gentlemen for the various Departments of the Public Service, 
Stiliters Civil, Home and Indian.—Southlands, Battersea, 


(THE GRANGE, Ewell, Surrey.—Dr. BEHR, assisted by a 
Resident Staff of atone: Grateates of Oxford and Cambridge, in h ‘h honours, prepares 

a limited number of PUPILS for the Public Schools and Competitive Examinations.—For 
particulars, apply to Dr. Benn, as above. 


POLKESTONE.—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A., wishes for 


a few additional PUPILS to be r the Army, Universities, or Professional 
Life.—Terms and references on application. N. a Climate is healthy aa very bracing. 


COBLENZ, Rhine—An ENGLISH GENTLEMAN (M.A. 
‘am.), assisted by a Resident Tutor, a Graduate of Oxford, receives EIGHT PRIVATE 
PUPILS. who are prepared for the Army, Universities, or Public Schools, and have the best 
opportunities of acquiring the German and French Languages. Each Pupil has a separate 
hi references. Terms, 120 to 150 Guineas, according to age.—Address, B. A. 
uRTON, Esq., enz. 


A CLERGYMAN (Married, but without Fami ly), residing in 
a pleasant Vicarage, Twelve miles from Oxford, receives THR PUPILS for the 
He has the ap; of the Head- Masters of Eton and and the 

with the testimonials.—Address, the Rev. of Messrs 
Shrimpton, Publishers, Oxford. to Parents of former Pupils. 


EGAL CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 
Deposit ‘Accounts opened, at the Office, 40 Chancery Lane. may now be left, and 


MESssrs. LAVERS & BARRAUD beg to inform their 

Patrons that Mr. N. H..J. WESTLAKE, who has for several years co-operated 
them’as an Artist in the gxecution of Cartoons for most of their i impo rtant Works, has jo 
them in Par will increase their facilities for carrying out the 
following branches of Seca tive Art in the best munner—Painted Glass Windows. either 
Ecclesiastical or Secular; Mural Painting in Fresco, Encaustic, Water-Glass, Tempera. 
Mosaics; Monumental Brasses. LAVERS, WESTLAKE 
favour of your C an and will at all times be happy to give 
you any information as to Designs poet Prices for for executing such Works. 


DRAWING EXTRAORDINARY.—The LIMNER ( (Regis- 
tered), BELL, Esq., late pot the School of Design, 
enables ever. ngraving: sketch Landscapes 
Flowers, ‘Nature. 2s.; tree 37 Stamps. 
F. HARDWICK, Hathway’s, 16 Royal ‘Exchange, London, E.C. 
Agents wanted in every Town.—200,000 sold. 


"THE ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life. —How to Make this 
‘oy th the ofthe Age. With Four Slips of Figures, 
H. G. CLARKE & CO.,2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


AVE you Seen the ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life? If 


not, you have not seen the Greatest Wonder of the Age. merican 
col mplete, rea for use, with Twelve Strips of Figures, packed in 


G. CLARKE & Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 
(THE ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life.— Numbers 1 to to 15, 


ready, coloured, pou 6d. Each Sheet contains Three Slips of Figures. Com- 
plete Set p post free for Ninety-six Stamps. ‘The Trade Supplied. sa bead 
H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


HE most LAUGHABLE THING on EARTH.—A new 
Parlour Pastime. Fifty Thousand Comical Transformations for any and Old. 
Endless Amusement for Parties of ‘Two to. to ifty. Post free for Fourteen 
H. G. CLARKE & Co., 2 Garrick Street, Govent a" 


THOS. DE LA RUE & PATENT PLAYING 
DS.—The New Patterns for the London Season may now be had of all Stationers. 
Moguls (ort (or esi quality); Harrys (or second quality). Also, the cheaper varieties, Highlanders 


BILLIARDS. — THURSTON & CO., BILLIARD-TABLE 


MANUFACTURERS to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, War Office, Admi- 
ralty, &c.—14 Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. Established 1814. 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— WILLIAM §, 
TON has TWELVE LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devotedexclusively tothe SEPA- 
RATE. DISPLAY of f Lamps, Baths,and Metallic Bedsteads. ‘he stock ofeach - atoncethe 
largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public,and marked at prices 
tionate with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most { distingulohed ta 


this country. 
Bedsteads,from .... 128. 6d.to £20 03. each, 
Shower Baths, from. 
(All other kinds the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil per gallon. 


JVENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 

ES.—Buyersof the are requested, before finally deciding, to visit 
8. BURTON: S SHOW-ROOMS, The ey contain such an assortment of F ENDERS,STOVES, 
RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL, IRONMONGERY as 
po eee be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, orexquisiteness 


A GENTLEMAN desires to fo yimsco his SON, aged Seventeen, 
a who receives One or Two PUPILS of 
that age A.B. C., Carlton Club, Pall Mal 


WANTED, a SMALL LIVING or PERMANENT SOLE 

CHARGE in fe Country, by a MARRIED CLERGYMAN, of moderate High 
Church Views. Stipend not so great a consideration as a good House and Garden.— Address, 
M.A. Cantab., 15 Woburn Square, re, W. Cc. 


| TRAVELLING TUTOR.—A CAMBRIDGE MAN, Scholar 

and Seven times Prizeman of Trinity Colton, will be disengaged during the Spring and 
Summer months, and desires to mae with the Son of a Nobleman or Gentleman to whom he 
may act as TUTOR and COMPANION in a Tour through the South of Europe.— Address, 
c. E. B. R., Earlsmead, Upper Homerton, London. 


ue GRAND HOTEL, Searboro’, is specially adapted for 
a WINTER RESIDENCE, being warmed by Haden's Apparatus. Charges moderate. 
AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Manager. 


ANATORIUM.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 8.W. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. A Medical Home for Invalids. 
For r Prospectus, apply to the Secretary. 


To PRINTERS and OTHERS requiring LARGE SPACE 
for a LIGHT BUSINESS.—Excellent accommodation in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Within.—For further particulars inquire at Leathersellers’ Hall, St. 


SAINT Ip HELEN'S PLACE, City.—Capital HOUSE, suitable 

ooupation of a Bank or Ineuranee Office, or of one or more large virms, to be 
LET 4 TENDER for a term of ‘Twenty-one Years. The Leathersellers’ Company will 
receive ‘Tenders (according to printed Forms to be had at their Hall), on or before Tuesday the 
3rd of March next, but the Company do not undertake to accept the highest or any Tender. 
In the meantime further coc and Cards to view, may be obtained at Leathersellers’ 
Hall, Saint Helen's Place, 


ORTGAGES. — HENRY SALTER & CO., Mortgage 

Brokers, 11 Pancras Lane, London, E.C., have large FUNDS available, at low rates of 

Interest, for Mortgages on Freehold or Long Leasehold Property, or for Advances on Life 
Interests or Reversions, 


ME. J. Il. WOOD, 10 Cornhill, E.C., Buys and Sells every 
description of BRITISH and FOREIGN ’srocKs and SHARES. Reversions and 
Life Interests, negotiates P Partnerships, and effects Life Assurances in sa fe Offices. 
OVERLAND ROUTE.—COMMUNICATION by STEAM 
with INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c., vid EGYPT, from SOUTH- 
AMPTON and MARSEILLES. 
The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK 
PASSENGERS, and receive Cargo and Parcels, by their Steamers for 


GIBRALTAR, ADEN, 
MALTA, 4 BOMBAY, \ From Southampton every Saturday. 
ALEXANDRIA, 
CEYLON, SINGAPORE, 
MADRAS, CHIN * From Southampton every Fortnight; 
CALCUTTA, SAPAN . the day of di being 8: lay 
BATAVIA, - 

AUSTRALIA MELBOURNE. 

KING Get ORGE'S SYDNEY, ser 

xe, day 


on 1 Tine Steuer lev every Seater, 
‘ars as to nsurance, apply a Com 's Offices, 
Leadenhal all Street, London, or Oriental ‘Piace, Southampton. veny" 


TICOLL’S GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED, : and their 
de TWO-GUINEA MELTON CLOTH OVERCOATS, are patronised by 
Travellers all over the World. 

LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS, One Guinea. 
RIDING HABITS, Three to Six Guineas.—EQUESTRIAN OUTFITS Complete. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool, 


ERVANTS’ LIVERIES, Best, at Moderate Prices. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool.” 


right Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s. to £33 108.; Bronzed Fenders, 
with standards, 7s. to £5 128. ; Steel £3 3s. to £11 ; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, 
from £3 3s.to £18; Chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to 
£443. The BURTON and ail other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


wv’ ILLIAM BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER AND 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 

DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, 


TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 

BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 

BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 

TURNERY GOODS, &e. 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms at 89 Oxford Street, W-; 
1,la, 2,3,and 4, Newroan Street ; 4,5, and 6, Perry's Place ; and 1 Newinman Yard, London. 


NEW PATENT KEYLESS CLOCKS.—E. DENT & CO. 
(61 Strand, adjoining Coutts’s Bank) 
solicit an inspection’ of these newly-invented Clocks. The Winding, Setting the Sante, ot and 
Regulating is effected without a Key and without opening the Case, thus ensuring 
nominal increase of Cost a longer performance Cleaning, and improving thei a thelr op 4 
arance by the absence of Winding-holes in the ees. The newest Patterns in Ormol 
Mar bie, &c., in stock. 
E. DENT & Co., Watch gad Clock Makers to Her Majesty and FH. B. Ht. the Prince of Wales. 
Strand, W.C., and 34 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


THS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 11 and Cornhill, 
London, MANUFACTURING SILVE RSMITHS, have the pleasu: 
they have recently finished several new Patterns of SILVER TEA and COF EE Ee me RVICES 
the most elegant design and highest finish. The i ig are m 
THE BEADED PATTERN, THE GORDON "PATTERN, 
With Engraved Shields. Richly Chased. 


£ 8. d. £ 

Silver Coffee Pot 17 8 0 | Silver Coffee Pot 1510 0 

Silver Tea Pot ..... - 1312 0 Silver Tea Pot...... 13 2 4 

Silver Sugar Basin .. +» 8 0 © | Silver Sugar Basin . - 72 4 
Silver Cream Ewer ........ 510 0 | Silver Cream 414 

£4110 0 £40 18 0 


Silver Table and Presentation Plate, including Waiters, Inkstands, Prize Cups, Epergnes 
and Flower Stands, drawings and estimates of which will be forwarded on application. 


(CCHUBB' S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 
newest Improvements. Street-door Latches,Cash and Deed Boxes, Strong-room Doors. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 68 Cross: Street Ponehesters 28 Lord 

Street, Liverpool; and Horseley Fields, Wol n.- d Price List sent tfree. 

OOD TAPESTRY—HOWARD'S Patent, i in lieu of Painting 
answi as creat saving ii aring ne 

mantle Howard's Patent, Designs, without increased cost 

26 and 27 Berners Street, London, W. 


BHAsY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, y the Bost Made. 
300 different Shapes constantly on View for Se ion and Immedia! "| 
Street, Oxford Stree, Catalogue post 


7, 
TENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S 
MATTRESS, TUCKER’S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are respectful’ 
cautioned against various Imitationsand Infringements, preserving PP 
of the Original, but wanting all its adva: 
ach Genuine Mattress bears the Label ** ueker' atent,’’and a Numbe rable 
The Smee" s Spring Mattress, ‘Tucker Patent, received the only Prize Medal or Honow 
Mention given to Bedding of any d n at the In ——— Fxhibiti DU pholstere 
olesale of the Manufacturers, 
WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London,E.C. 
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HE NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND. 
T London Office REMOVED from 21 Finch Lane, 

TO NEW PREMISES, 
No. 37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 


HE MHE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
Cc APITAL, £1,000,000, 
Heap Ovricr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
essrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Braxcars in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Ome —~ : Terms customary with London Bankers, 

rent the Credit net fall below £1007 

Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 


ditto 
At 4 ditto ditto $ aie ditto 
xceptional ee Ban for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtaincgoued at the the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
‘Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans. and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, = Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every tL, ther of B and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
-ansac 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 
Established 1782. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Exten- 
dm to Foundation Schools. Additions for Forty Years average nearly 2 per cent. 
Suff Suffolk Street, London, S.W. CHARLES M McCABE, Secretary. 
Established 40 years, and d Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


ASSAM TEA can now be procured Genuine from the UPPER 
ASSAM TEA conranys DEPO is 69 King William Street, London, E.C. 

a is sold pure as received di from the pany’ Plantations in Assam. It is far mm. 
do Chine Tee is ‘and of de double the stren per Ib.; 
Souchong, 3s. and 4s. per lb. with Remittances, shou addressed to 


the 
UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY, Limited, 
69 King William Street, London, E.C. 


HOS. NUNN & SONS, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 
21 Lamb's Conduit Street, W. call attention to their extensive STOCK of OLD 
PORT WINE, chiefly Sandeman: 38 oe ping (Rail paid to any Station in England). 
Excellent, sound, maturest Wine, 32s. and 36s. per dozen; superior, with more age, 42s.,48s., 
and 548.; 7 to 10 years in bottle, 60s.,66s., ‘~~ 84s. aoe vintage Wines, 958. and upwards; 
good ae Ie 5 and 32s.; superior, 388. and 52s.; fine old apes randy, 
568.,60s., Lists of every kind of Wineon application. Established 1801. 


E. LAZENBY & SON 


T beg to din to direct attention to the following 


per dozen. 
SHERRIES—Good Dinner Wines ........ 248., 308. 
SHERRI fine Wines or i + 36s., 425 
AMONTILLADO and MANZ 
VINO DE PASTO, a Full, Dry Wine .......ccccececceceescteeesseneneereeeeccs 54s. 
TS—Crusted ........ 38s., 448., 568. 
PORTS — Newly Bottled ........ 
CLARETS— Pure Sou nd ee, 1 


CLARETS_Fine, with Bouqu 
CHAMPAGN — fine Dry Wines, quarts, 368.,54s.; pints, 20s., 303. 
on —First Brands, Rich and Dry, quarts, 66s., 728.; pints, 36s., 39s. 
NAC B RANDI ES—Old, Pale, and Brown, 488., 60s., 72s., 908. 
The Bottles are included in the above Prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kind. 
SON have to embark in the Wine Trade by the numerous 
of und Wines, and have imported and laid clown a | 
= aie Stock, whieh th beng Foreign Ci 


do to great advant: an r Cellars are now open for inspection, and Lists of Prices an 
Samples of Wines will t be forwarded if desired. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
* DIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of thes celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, cud Condiments, 80 lon 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Public against the i inferior Preparations . 7 are 
put up and roy | in Come imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead t ublic. 


QcorrisH UNION INSURANCE COMPAN ¥ (Fire and 
Life), 37 Cornhill, London, E.C, Moderate Rates of Premi iberal Conditi 
Prompt Settlements. 

27 Cornhill, London. FREDK. GARLE SMITH, Secretary to the London Board. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON, 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000. 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property, at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


‘Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


JAMES TOLLAND, Superintendent. 


FOUNDED 1 
LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE “ASSURAN CE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus; enjoy peculiar * Whole-World” and other distinctive privileges; and 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question, 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
TENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS AT 2np MARCH, 1868, 
THE THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR OF 


THE SCOTTISH BQUITABLE (MUTUAL) LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIET 
Will Close on 2nd March = 
Proposals lodged at the Head Office or any of the Agencies on or before that Date 


will share in the Profits then to be declared, and will secure the advantage of One 
Year’s additional Bonus over later Proposals. 


The Members incur no personal Liability, and the whole Profits belong to them. 
GEORGE TODD, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
HEAD OrricE—26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Lonpon OrricE—30 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Resident Secretary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established a.p. 1720, by Charter of King George I.,and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
Chief Office, Rovat Excnanor, Lonvon; Branch, 29 Part Matt. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
Directors. 


Robert Barclay, Esq. 

John Cattley, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. 
Edward James Daniell, Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, E: 


William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 
LordJosceline Wm. Percy. 
Charlies Robinson, Esq. 
sq. Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, Esq. SS Smith, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Gischen, Esq. — Somes, Esq. 
cis Alexander Hamilton, Esq. arles 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Bea. 
athe and Marine Assurances on liberal terms. 
he Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 
“No "charee LY, made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Life Assurances with or without 
Divisions ot Protit every Five Years 
Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on = the same Life. 
; The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
iberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
advantages of modern practi ith th t 
tastes by the experience of nearly a Century of an Ofice whose 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


GX POUNDS per WEEK while Laid up by Injury, and £1,000 


E in sr of Death ca caused A by ACCIDENT of any kind, may be secured by en Annusl 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


AILWA 
ot? ra Double Sourmles "> alone may also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 


For particulars ap’ tot Stations, Local 
W.J. VIAN, Secretary. _ 


CLEAR COMPLEXIONS for all who use the “UNITED 
SERVICE” SOAP 'TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Fragrance. 
Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*«* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


PRICE'S PARAFFINE CANDLES are made of the very 
ine Candles ler of but be t 
PRICE'S ARAF ou want come ething burning stil but 
tran: best 


ving presuming the Genuine Articles are respectfull that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse,6 Edwards Street, 


Portman Square, London, 
“Priced Lists post free on application. 


HAVE Y’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed * Exizaneta Lazenny.” This Label is d by 
in Chancery ¢ awe 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine, 
E.LAZ Y & SON,of 6 Edwards rtman Squa: Andon, as Sole Proprietors 
the Heccipt Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to sive this Caution from the fact that 
Labels are closely a ited with a view to D deceive Purchasers. 
id by all —_— — Druggists, and Oilmen. 


LFA & PERRINS’ “WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None Genuine without Name on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


Wholesale, Crosse & Brackwett, Banctay & Sons, and Sold by Grocers and Oilmer. 
universally. 


GWEET OPOPONAX.—PIESSE & LUBIN.—“ Sweet issue 
more } sire.”"—Bard of Avon. Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s. each.— 


BARCLAY, SON, & CO. 

with SELF- 
Prize Medal Paraffine Candles 
Canadian Paraffine 
Petro-Stearine Candles . 
Stearine Candles ........... 
Petroline 


Colza Oil, ron am refined, 4s. per gallon. 
12 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, . 
RHEUMATISM. 
Chronicle Office, Coleraine, January 20, 1863. 


(GENTLEMEN, —aA remarkable Case of Rheumatism has come 
under my notice to-day, and as I have permission to send it to you for publication, I do 
80, ening it may benefit others. 

Wittiam Sacnperson, Captain of the Schooner Mary Maria, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, at 
ms. taking in cargo at Portrush, purchased of me a Box of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, oon he 
told me that three months ago he was obliged to use crutches to enable him to walk, and that 
he suffered greatly from Rheumatism. A friend of his seeing him in this sad state, advised 
him to try PARR’S PILLS: he d did so, and before he had finished taking the first box he threw 
aside the crutches. He is now active and strong, and can walk miles without ing. Since 
he commenced taking the Pills he has gained eleven pounds in weight, younger, and feels 
better in every way.—I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 

J. McCOMBIE. 


Sole Proprietors, T. ROBERTS & CO., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS may be obtained of any Medicine Vendor, in Boxes, Is. 1id., 2s. Od., 
and in Family Packets, Ils.each. Directions with each Box. 


we 

YALVANISM. — NATURE’S CHIEF RESTORER of 
IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY.—A Pamphlet on Electricity, demon- 
strating the most os Rational, and Simple Galvanic Treatment of Page and 
Rheumatic Pains, ity. ver Paralysis, Neuralgia, E Mp, 
as zed exclusively “py the use of PULV 
aT GATVANIC CHAIN, BANDS, BELTS, and POCKET SELF- 
RESTORABLE CHAIN BATTERIES, &c. Approved by the Aeatts — de Médecine. 
Paris; the Royal College of Physicians, London, &c.; substantiated by Medical Reports, 4 

authentic Testimonials, ‘including Sir C. Locock, Bart.,M.D.; Sir _H. Bart., M.D. 
Sir Wm. Fergusson, Bart., F Sir J. ms Martin, M.D.: vr. E. Sieveking, M.D. This 
Pamphlet (sent post free) treats why” “wherefore” these Galvanic arrangements 
have proved most efficacious, even in other Electrical apparatus and 
Medical treatment have —X. in vain, especially in ailments resulti is from want of 
the Functional Organs.—Apply to J. L. PULVERMACHER, 200 

treet, ondon. 


DINNEFORD’S PURE | FLUID _MAGNES 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the St h 
‘At New Bond Street, Londons andof all Chemists. 


WOLLER’S COD-LIVER OIL— 
Purest Norwegian. — First Prize at Paris Exhibition, 1867, out of ay _Cemostnnes, 
making Five Medals awarded for Leek celebrated Oil, made from fresh Live: d not trom 
as the darker oils. Medical Times,” Dr. Abbotts Smith Dr. Hassall, 
n, Dr. W. ee a of Christisnia, Dr. de Besche, Physician to the King of Sweden, 

&e. Sold in capsuled Bottles, half pints, at 2s. 3d. Circulars and 
of Cores fetal’ 22 Mincing Lane, London, E.C., Contractor to the North London Cou- 
sum) 


late Fretp & Co.).—CANDLES 
ING ENDS. 


3 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN cop LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASII AND EASILY TAKEN. 


NRY MARSH, cian in Ordinary to the Queen in Irela: ind, observes : — 
De Jongh's Ge Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create di AnD SM a Sperepente agent of great value.” 


ites :—" a gre vantage that there is one 
be Light-Brown Oil supplied by Dr. 


Oil_which is universally to enuine—the 
De Jongh.” 
Sold only in capsuled Imrextar Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sore Constences, 


FIN 
parent, order PRICE'S "doll 
MEDAL PALMITIN 


best substitute vet for them mond 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 LONDON, W.C, 
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AINLESS and ECONOMICAL DENTISTRY as sentibien 
LEWIN SIMEON MOSELY SONS. at only & HALL’S LIST. 


ion), where for nearly half a er, Sosy have practised this mode, now attempted to be 


by so many others. The ae nform their Patients and the Public generally that cecteme adie 
they continue to supply ARTI Icha TE ETH, from one to a complete Set, on their per- 
fectly painless system, without removing stumps and remaining teeth, and that all operations | On the 27th inst. (for MARCH), 


are performed with a view to the strictest economy, integrity, and comfort of the patient. For 
*Lancet.” Si 


W HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using Coxrenrs : 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. | 1. PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. By F. W. Fannan, F.R.S. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual poemsevative for the Seoth ond Gums 2, JUNIUS, FRANCIS, AND LORD MANSFIELD. By Heaman Mertvaze, 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. and 28 3. THE THEORY OF CLERICAL OBLIGATION. By Rowzaxn Wruuiams. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 4. LEONORA CASALONI. Chaps. 1—4. By T. A. 


5. HISTORICAL PREDICTION, By Lroner A. Tortemacur. 
6. THE INTERNAL CONFLICT IN AMERICA. By M. D. Conway. 


BOOKS & 7. IRELAND AND SCOTLAND. By J. Govxin. 
9 C. 8. A FRAGMENT ON THE GENESIS OF MORALS. By the Eprror. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
M™ MARCH LIST of NEW and CHOICE BOOKS in Circulation at MUDIE'’S | RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of MASSIMO 
SELECT TEBRARY i is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. D’AZEGLIO. ted, with Notes and an Introduction. by Count M 

UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 2 vols. post 8vo, (immediately. 


NOTICE.—The MARCH TAST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT BOOKS 


ithd fi N fe 
ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. Pees, snow | ETE) OCEAN WORLD: a. Descriptive Histo 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. of the Sea and its Inhabitants. By Louis Figur. Demy 8vo. with‘ 


TONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. (On the 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of <Foanded pw EARL of CLARENDON. ENGLI SH SEAMEN and DIVERS. By 


The following are to Terms of Admission to this Library, which contains 85,000 Volumes ALPHOD EsQuiros. \ week. 
of Ancient and Modern Li in various I cription, £3 a year, or £2 with — ne (Mest 
Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and ‘len 


Berbers. tending Six. Prospectus on application. LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. J.A. Sr. JoHN. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
TPHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. HON. ROBERT LYTTON’S NEW POEMS. 
from, One Guinea toany amount. acsording tothe supply eguired All CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By the 


with Lists of New Publications,gratis and post free. 
*»* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may Hon. Rozert Lyrron (OWEN MEREDITH). 2 vols. crown m with 
also be had free on application. Portrait, 24s. 


and & OTLEY’S United Libraries, LA T WI N TER AL GERI A. By Mrs 
Just published, in 8vo. price 2s. stitched, Luoyp Evans. Crown 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 


(THE FREEDOM of the WILL, STATED AFRESH. 
By E. M. Luoyp. 


London: GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row, NEW NOVELS. 
z ust published, in fep. 8vo. pp. 200, price 3s. cloth, r 
YORKSHIREMAN’S TRIP to ROME in 1866. By| MYDDELTON POMFRET. By W. H. 
SmitH, F.S.A. Scot. F.R.S.L. &c. Author of “ Rambles about AINSWORTH. 3 vols. week. 
ey,” &e. 
_— London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. THE WHITE ROSE. By WhuytTeE MELvILtz. 
PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. [Ready at all Libraries. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 2ls, cloth, 
HIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP; being Essays on | MARFIE GLYDE: a Sketch. By L. Matine 
the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. By Wyrncu. 2 vols. (This day. 


Max MULLER, M.A. Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


* Professor Miiller’s Essays are, in point of matter, among the most striking and ALICE GRAEME : a Novel. 2 vols. post 


puggestive compositions that it could be possible to point to on their own subjects.” 


Saturday Review. [Next week, 
By the same Author, complete in 2 vols. Svo. price 30s. cloth, or separately, First ’ 
“i Series, Fourth Edition, 12s. SeconD SERIES, with 31 Woodcuts, 18s. MABEL S PROGRESS. By the Author of 
LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE delivered at ‘Aunt Margaret's Trouble.” 3 vols. 


the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
London; LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. UND ER TWO FL AGS : > a Story of the 
MISS CROSS’S POEMS. Household and the Desert. By OumwA. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Second Edition, now ready, in fep. 8vo. price 3s, 6d. ry ° 
AN OLD STORY, and other Poems. By D. GA RDE NHURST Novel. By Awna 


Cross. 

“These poems, short as most of them are, fancy and the imagination, a true eye for W o4e 
have a clear iyrical ring about them which such pictures as are attempted at all, and SABI NA. By Lady OOD. Second Edition, 
makes us believe that the authoress may above all—not always, but sufficiently of: en - 
hereafter turn out to be one of the smaji and to give the book a charm—that ‘lyrical ery,’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
select circle of women who have wun and as Mr. Arnold calls it, which no one can 


deserved the buy.”"—Suturday Review. imitate, which it is neither given to imagina- AT 
“These are not ambitious poems, but they tion to invent, without being touched by a THE LORD of ALL $ a Novel. 2 vols. 


have the essence of lyrical poetry in them, true passion of humanity, nor to the ceepest 2 = 
true simplicuy, a liquid movement both in pain or pity itself to utter without an imagi- crown 8vo. “ For Love shall still be Lord of All.” 
and | mative ear and voice.”"—Spectator, | 
urn ba:renly at the heart but suffuses the | | / + 
London : Lonem ANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. PIE B. ALD : a N ovel. By R. F. Boyz. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 
Tn crown 8vo. with 4 Plates of Figures (4 Coloured), price 10s. 6d. nace 
{ RITISH SOCIAL WASPS; an Introduction to their CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
Anatomy and Physiology, Architecture, and General Natural History : with 
Illustrations of the different Species and their Nests. By E. L. OxmEnop, M.D. Just published, crown 8vo. 5s. 


Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to the Sussex County pL: ATO’S SOPHISTES : a Dialogue on True and False 


Hospital. 
REEN, Teachi ranslated ith Bexy tory Not d Introduction on Ancient and 
MR. WILKINS'S COMPANION EXERCISE-BOOK TO THE “The ‘Tubingen School and its Antecedents,” se. 
“PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER.” Witiiams & Norcare, London and Edinburgh. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d, cloth, le 6d. His Historica? 
ASY LATIN PROSE EXERCISES on the SYNTAX of ‘THE JESUS of the for Ow 
the PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. By HENRY MusGRAVE pjyine Mission, with Controversy. By the Rev. C. A. MA. of 
WILxiss, M.A. Fellow of Merton Coliege, Oxford, | Pembroke College, Oxford, Author of * The Nature and Extent of Divine Tnepiration: BC. 
On the whole, this appears to us by far the best companion to the Primer that Wittiams & Noroartr, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
we have secn, and a useful help to masters in teaching the book, as well as to boys 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
in learning it."—Aihenqum. DR. DAVIDSON ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
A Key to these Exercises, price 2s. 6d. may be procured by Schoolmasters and Complete, 3 vols. 8vo. with Index, 428. 
Tutors only, on application to the Publishers, AN, INTRODUCTION to the OLD TESTAMENT, Critical, 
London: LoNGMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. Historical, and Theological ; containing a Discussion of the most important Questions 
to the several Books. By Davipson, D.D., LL.D. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 1s. Wittiams & Noroare, London and Edinburgh. 
WESTMINSTER CONFESSION of FAITH, Examined | 
on the Basis of the other Protestant Confessions. By Joseru Tayton Gane. Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
a PRINCIPLES of HINDU and MOHAMMEDAN LAW. 
THE BIBLICAL and PATRISTIC DOCTRINE of SAL- | I BysicWusissr Maccacuren- Edited, with an Introdustion, by the late Prot. HH. 
VATION, and other Papers. 2 vols. 6vo. 15s, Wutson. = 
Wutiams & Nonoare, M 4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and MORLEY’S INDIAN LAW. 
Frederick Street, Edinburg Royal 8vo. cloth, 10s. 
Just published, royal Bo. cloth, 128. THE ADMINISTRATION of J USTICE in BRITIOo ee INDIA} 
t of t ws peculiar 
(THE OLD TESTAMENT in the NEW : a Contribution to History ond 
Biblical ici d Int tati The tati fi the Old Tests 
Rew Clauifed wecording their Agreement with of Variation from the Orig in | BO RATIVE” ‘GRAMMAR th SANS IT 
adings and Versions of the Passages added and Critical Notes subjoined (in a series o PP’S COMPARA o 0 e 
bi " vet 
ZEND. GREEK, LATIN, GERMAN, and BCLAVONIG 
Wiutiams & Street Covent Garden, » London; and and Edinburet 
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February 29, 9, 1868.] 


The Saturday Review. 


MARCH), ready. 
Corre: 
1. TRADE-UNIONS: HOW FAR. LEGITIMATE. 
2, FRENCH CRITICISM—RENAN.: 
3. THE FINANCIAL BELATIONS OF ENGLAND AND INDIA. 
: RECENT SPANISH ROMANCES. 
5. POPULAR PHILOSOPHY IN ITS RELATION TO LIFE. 
6. MONTFALEMBERT'’S MONKS OF THE WEST. 
7. THE QUEEN’S JOURNAL. 
8. THE ATOMIC THEORY OF LUCRETIUS. 
9. IRELAND. 
Edinburgh | Eossonston & Dovotas. London: Hamitton, Apams, & Co Co. 


FRASER’ MAGAZINE for MARCH. 
No. CCCCLIX. price 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
The Politics of Young England.—II. 

| Westminster Abbey. 
Public School Education. The Religious Crisis, 
The Marstons. Chapters LVII.--LIX. Diary in Libby Prison, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Black Woon's MAGAZINE for MARCH 
No. DCXXIX. 2s. 6d 


[HE THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. XOV. 


England and America. 
Madame Tallien. 


Contents: 
The Church in the mets and Navy. The National Character of the Old English 
Linda Tressel. Part Vi. Jniversitics. 
The ‘‘emporal Power of the Papacy. Letters from «a Staff-Oficer with the Abys- 


A Fenian Alarm. sinian xpedition. 
Opposition actics. 
Ww. Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and Loudon. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Cowrents or MARCH Nomrzr: 


1. CHURCH PARTIES, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. By Professor Prumrrnr. | 


2 CHILLINGWORTI'S RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS. 3y Principal Teonsocn. 

PRESENT STATE OF THE FRENCH REFORMED CIILURCL. By Pasteur 
. G. Wnearerorr. 

nie EDUCATION QUESTION IN HOLLAND. By a Deven Curneyman. 

5 THE ANNOTATED LOOK OF COMMON PRAYER ON THE COMMUNION 
ERVICE. By Professor 

THE IN A FRENCIT COUNTRY TOWN. the Rev. J. R 


i. TE iE This CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT : a Reply to Professor Maurice. By the 


OF BOOKS: 
1, Theological —2. Historical and Biographical — 3. Philosophieal — 4. Travel — 
Poetry, Fiction, and Essay—6. Misceiiancous. 
Srraanan & Co, 66 Ludgate Hill. 


ART-JOURNAL. No. LXXV.,, 
(MARCH 1863), 2s. 6d. 
With this Number is issued the Twelfth Part of the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
the PARIS EXHIBITION, containing nearly One Hundred Engravings of the choicest 
Specimens of Ludustrial Art. 


“New Series. 


Line Enoaravinas. 
: I. THE JUSTICE OF TUE KING, after J. Faev, R.S.A. 
Il, SANCHO PANZA, after C. R, Lesiiz, R.A. 
Lrrenary Conrernutions. 
bas TEXTILE FABRICS OF THE UNIVERSAL EXMIBITION. By Mrs. 
URY 

THE GOLDSMITITS’ WORK, SILVER, AND JEWELLERY OF TUE UNI- 

VEKSAL By Harn Faiswect. 
BOOKS AND BOOKBINDING IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE. By Many E. 

Recens. Part Liustrated. 
MICHELET’S ORNITHOGRAPILY. Illustrated. 
OBITUARY—John Doyle, A. F, Claudet, J. E. Uinchliff, J. 1. Lynch. 
PICTURESQUE COTTAGE, GARDEN, AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE. 

By C. J. Lilustrated. 
CHRISTIAN LYRICS. Illustrated. 
PARIS EXINIBITION. FRENCH PICTURES. 
ART-GOSSIP AND NOTABILIA, &e. 

London: Virtus & Co., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


ANTHONY TROLLUPE'S MAGAZINE, 
Compleiion of the First Vo!uine. 


GANT PAULS: a Monthly Magazine. Edited by Anrnony 
and Illustrated by 3. E. Millais, R.A. 1s. 
Contents or MARCH Nomsper: 

ALL FOR GREED. Chapter 17.—Is He Mad? Chapter 18.—St. Mark's Day. 
Chapter 19.—Prosper’s Arrest. 

OUR PROGRAMME FOR THE LIBERALS. 

ABOUT II. 

“A SURPRISE.” 

FASHION IN POETRY. 

UNE MARQUISE: a Rhymed Monologue in the Louvre. 

PROGRESS. 

ON MATRIMONY. 

PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH By Antnony Trottorr. With 
an Illustration. Chapter 20.— Debate on the Ballot. Chapter 21.—Do be 
Punctual. Chapter 28.—Lady at Home. Chapter 23.—Sunday in 

Tosvenor Place, 


N.B.—The First Volume, handsomely bound in extra cloth, 7s. 6d., is now ready. 
Covers for the Volume may also be had, Is. 6d. 
Londen: Virror & Co., City Road and Ivy Lane. 


(UR PROGRAMME for the LIBERALS.—See SAINT 
PAULS for MARCH. Edited by Antaony 1s. 
London : + Vinrox & Co., City Road and | Ivy Lane. — 


Now w ready, No. XCIX, 
(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MARCH. 
With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards and Frederick Walker. 
Cowrents: 
THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. With an Iilustration. 
Chapter 35.—Mr. Cutbill’s Visit. 
»  36.—An Evening with Cutbill. 
»  37._An Appointment. 
” ith Lord Culduff. 
VESUVIUs. ” 39.—At Albano. 
DE POE'S NOVELS, 
BOE-SHOOTING IN THE BLACK FOREST. 
I DO NOT LOVE YOU.” With an Iustration. 
HINDU FESTIVAL OF THE PONGOL. 
A SAD HOUR. 
SOME CHAPTERS ON TALK. Conclusion. 


Price 1s. 


F 


18.—Too much Tal 
& Co.,65 Cornhill. 


SiR DAVID BREWSTER.—THE SCIENTIFIC REVIEW 


ARC Seientific Education in our Schools, by the Da’ 
Brewster, Bats Res. The Artillery ofthe the Future Tendency of Recent Phy neal 


London: R. Cocxen, 21 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 
BikTHs, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS in the “PALL 


MALL Ga AZETTE.”—Ann ouncements Births, Marriages, and Deaths are inserted 

inthe Palit, ALL AZE “TE at chi Halt Crown. ‘They may sent through 
ew 

Northumberland sagent, OF Librarian: or, properly authenticated, to the Office, 


tising; also Specimens 


TTEMPLE 


LONDON SOCIETY 


For MARCH, now ready, with 11 Illustrations, price Is. 


Coyrents: 
HAMMOND'S LUCK. With 2 Illustrations by J; Abbott Pasquier. 
OUR DINNERS. With 2 Illustrations by G. Bowers. 
MARRIED ON HER TENTH BIRTHDAY. Lilustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
THE “PETITE PRESSE” OF FRANCE. 
By Roserr Bocuanan. No. 3.—A Fashionable Love Affair. 
ERSITY SKETCHES, an Oro Cartas. With 2 Illustrations by Charles Keene. 
‘0. I.—Tomkins’s Degree Supper, and how it Ended. od 
OUR GARDENS IN os 
A LIFE AND A MEMORY. B: - 2 
FIRST FAVOURITE. Illustrated. 
TORQUAY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
TABLE TALK AND ANECDOTES OF SOCIETY. 
THE OLD SEAT. Illustrated by A. W. Cooper. 
“BONES AND I” the Skeleto: t 
eleton at G. Metvrtrs, Author of 
Chagiee 5.—Gold for Silver. 
—A Day that is 
THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. No. V. 
The Queen's Journal. 
On the my of Comte. 
‘Wholesome Fa 
Wives, Spiritual and Otherwise. 
THE BEST OF THE BALL. Hlustrated by Fane Wood. 


OFFICE: 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


A Third Edition is now ready of the JANUARY Part of 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 


The MARCH Part is now ready, containing : 
By ALFRED TENNYSON 1865-6. 


By JOHN'S CONNEXION with CHRISTIAN HISTORY 


By the Duke of ARGYLL—RECENT SPECULATIONS on PRIMEVAL MAN. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE—* ECCE HOMO.” Part IIT. 
By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX"—THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. Chaps. 7 and 8. 


By WILLIAM GILBERT—The PECULIAR PEOPLE: a Visit to Pastor Biumhardt's 
Establishment for Healing by Prayer. 


By rete CAIRD, D.D., futher of ** Religion in Common Life,” &c.—The DECLINING 
NFLUENCE of the PULPIT. 


By paconrerame BROWNE—A WORKING MAN’S COURTSHIP: First Instalment. 

By the AUTHOR of “ The ECLIPSE of FAITH "—ERASMUS and the REFORMATION. 

By A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster—The PALESTINE EXPLORATIONS. 
&c. 


STRAIAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, 


THE ARGOSY. 


Edited by Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


Contewrs or MARCH Nomeen:—!. Anne Hereford. the Author of “East Lynne.” 
With a full-page by “and 7.—Emily Chandos. Chapter 8.—At 
Mrs. Valer’s—2. A Parting By De and La Bruytre— 
4. Finding Both of Them—5. Marg aret. a fuil- “page In Quest of a 
Dreain—7. Dodging a Shark—8. Nelly Devitt's Ghost—9. Spring Flowers—10. Our Log-Book . 


Ae Fs H IEREFORD, a new Illustrated Serial Story by Mrs. Henay Woon, is now appearing 


All Reviews agree that THE ARGOSY is one of the most entertaining and best Serials 
that have yet appeared. A marvel of cheapness. Monthly, Sixpence. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready, the MARCH Number of the 
BAR MAGAZINE. Price ls. 


Contents: 
1. STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. By the Author of “ Archie Lovell.” 
Chapter . 


2. MEMORIES OF THE JUNGLE. 

MIMI’S SIN. By Kavanaon, Author of “ Nathalie,” &. 

. YORKSHIRE LIFE AND CHARACTER, 

THE BATH-CHAIR MAN'S STORY. By Fronence Manavar. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH'S GARDEN. 

THE SILVER THISTLE. 

A DREAM-LIFE. A Poem. 

A LOST NAME. By the Author of “ Unele Silas.” Chapters 66—68. 
Recnanp B » New Burlington Street. 


EW of ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE.—THE BUILDER 


of this Week will contain Fine View and Plan of this [nstitution—G. G. Scott on Early 
Architecture— Essay on the Utilisation of Sewage by Irrigation— Excavations on the P. 
—Architecture, a Branch Altitudes— Invention 
Styles, and various other Papers. 4d.; or by pust, 5d. 
1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


+ post free, 7d. 
"THE MYSTERIES vot “the KINGDOM of HEAVEN. 
London: F. Axoar, 11 Clement's Lane, E.C. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

BREWSTER'S (SIR DAVID) LIFE a, SIR ISAAC 

NEWTON, with an Appendix containing the Speech Lord Brougham at the 
Inauguration of the Statue at Grantham. 

London: Txoo, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
This day is published, 12mo. cloth 


"THE REPRESENTATION of the PEOPLE ACT 1867 


(30 and 31 Vict. c. 102); with Prestige) on and Expla mt Notes, and a full Index. To 


ded ti Stat te 24 and 25 Vict. c. “ An Act to Provide that Votes at El 
for the Universities mag recorded by means Voting Papers” By Ropeat Witkinson 
M.A., of Jesus College, basoridae, and of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


London: Stevens & Havas, Yard, Temple Bar. 


Fifth Edition, with Photographic Illustration, post free, Is, 

THE SEARCH for a PUBLISRES ; or, Counsels for a 

Misting nding. Compmstion. Printing, and 
and fall of exact and information. ot 
“Ww d ha years ago, t necessary 
thoroushiy di it will save some heartaches, and perhaps— 
icable as the consideration the of genius, quaffing n estes 
few golden sovereigns bearing the image superscription 
London: Atrasp W. Bennerr, 5 Bishopsgate Without. 
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NEW WORKS NEW BOOKS. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. , 
THE MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS ECCE HOMO.” By the Right Hon. W. f, 
of EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON, now first collected, in- Gtavstone, M.P. Crown 8vo. 53. (Neat week, 


eluding Charles Lamb—Gray—Pitt and Fox—Schiller—The Reign of 
Terror—Goldsmith—Sir Thomas Browne—The True Ordeal of Loyve— 
The Influence of Love upon Literature and Real Life, &c, &c. &c. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CAN- 
TERBURY. By Watrer Farquuar Hook, D.D., Dean of 
ee Second Series, commencing with the Reformation. Vols. 
. Work). II. demy 8vo. 30s. (being Vols. VI. and VII. of the whole 

or! 


FOURTH EDITION of HISTORICAL 


CHARACTERS: Talleyrand—Mackintosh—Cobbett—Canning—Peel. 
By the Right Hon, Sir Henry Lyrron Butwer, G.C.B. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 30s. 


CRADLE LANDS: Egypt and the Holy 


Land. By the Right Hon, Lady Herperr of Lea. Royal 8yo. 
with numerous I]lustrations, 21s. 


LONDON and WESTMINSTER: City and 


Suburb. By Joun Trimns, Esq., F.S.A., Author of “A Century of 
Anecdote,” “Club Life of London,” &e. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


A RIDE ACROSS a CONTINENT: a Per- 


sonal Narrative of Wanderings in Central America. By Freperick 
Boy gz, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


ROUGHING IT IN CRETE. By J. E. 


Hivary SKINNER, Esq., Author of “ After the Storm,” &c. Post 8yo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 
JOHN FALK. From the Danish. By the 


Translator of “The Guardian” and “ Noddebo Parsonage.” 3 lum 


A SISTER’S STORY (Le Récit d’une Seur). 


By Mrs. Aucustus CraveEN. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TIME WILL TELL. tf S. W. Futtom, 


Author of “The Great Highway.” 3 vol 


THE WORLD BEFORE THEM. By Mrs. 


Moonie, Author of “ Roughing It in the Bush.” 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
MEMOIRS OF A LIFE. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


This day is published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 3is. 6d. 


BROWNLOWS. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


FOR AMATEURS AND GARDENERS. 


This day is published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE HANDY-BOOK OF THE 
FLOWER-GARDEN : 


Being Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and 
Arrangement of Plants in Flower-Gardens 
all the Year Round; 


Embracing all Classes of Gardens from the Largest to the Smallest, with he gute 
Plans illustrative of the various Systems of Grouping in Beds and Bo: 


By DAVID THOMSON, 


Gastener to wie Sele Mary C, Nisbet Hamilton, Archerfield and Dirleton Gardens ; 
“ Practical Treatise on the Culture of the Pine-Apple.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE MAN of BIRTH and the WOMAN of 


the PEOPLE. By Maria Scnwarrz. 3 vols. post 8vo. ace 


THE STARLING. By Normay Mactxop, 


D.D., Editor of “Good Words.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


“ Dr. Macleod possesses many of the best iin which ate a yey His keen insight 
and power of analysis enable him to ut real living men and 
women. In many respects, in the wey in which ‘he drawet the lower Scotch 

Dr. Macleod reminds us of Geo: He has the same Ty if we may so call it, of ven- 
triloquism—of really reporting ‘what ie. do say. But above his arti power, ve value 
the spirit of the tale. Such a story as this, with thet fine ty chesamara of the Sergean 

in these days of vile to be doubly welcomed. We emphatically 

ur readers.” — Westminster Review. 


THE WIZARD of the MOUNTAIN. By 


Gitsert, Author of “ Dr. Austin’s Guests.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is, 
“Mr. Gilbert is an author whom we are always glad to meet. He is one ofthe few 


tellers leftto us. He san = to the other followers of art of 
soking | us believe in h in. “hia thorough sincerity as an artist. Asa romantic psychologist he has no 
riv 


LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS, illustrative 


of the History of the Civil and Military Services of India. By Joun Wittiam Kaye, 
Author of “ The History of the War in Afghanistan,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. 


“ We say at once that more admirably-written and tatevesting narratives are 
found in any literature. We do not envy the man who could read without deep e: the 
lives here given of Conolly, Lawrence, and Nicholson; and we doubt whether the whole range 
of history can show more perfect characters. Nobler subjects of biography could not have 
n chosen, and higher praise it is ——— to bestow on a writer, than to Af as we do of 
this author, that he is fully equal to such a theme....... Mr. . Kaye's ‘Lives o' f Indian Officers’ 
ea place among the standard books of England.” —A theneum. 


THE CHRIST of HISTORY. By Jouy 


Youno, LL.D. New and enlarged Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE DISCIPLE; and other Poems. By 


Grorce MacDoyatp, Author of within and Without,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STUDIES of CHARACTER from the OLD 


TESTAMENT. By Tuomas Guruni, D.D. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


ESSAYS from “GOOD WORDS.” By 


Henry Rooenrs, Author of “ The Eclipse of Faith.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Contents: 
he New Y¥ 6. Some Thoughts on Prose Composition. 

3. indicated from alleged Ten- 8. ot “A Dialogue on Strikes and 

dencies to Persecution 
4. The Story of John Huss. 9. Railway y ve Chief Securities 
5. Sketch of the Life of the late Samuel against them. 

Fletcher. 10, Les Apotres. 


POEMS WRITTEN for a CHILD. By Two 


Friexvs. 32mo. with Illustrations, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Ha the children to whom such a bright, healthy volume comes. 
children of growth that are enough to chance on * Poems ten 
at their bookseller’s ; and, having carried: it home in aad pocket, assist in its exposition 

some capable fluxen-haired commentator.” —Churchma 


WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. Dats, 


M.A, Crown 8vo. 5s. 


“ Ona former occasion we spoke of Mr. Dale's preaching powers in terms of high commenda- 
tion. We are bound to say that this little volume fully justifies all that was then said; indeed, 
that it is a further carrying out of Mr. Dale’s peculiar power which we then noticed ; that, 
namely, of putting practical matters in the strong light of Christian common sense, verve we 
ing conviction, even to the dullest mind, of the justice of his blame and praise......-. e 
only recommend our readers to lay this volume of Mr. Dale’s in stock as soon as m “ 

Dean oft Canransuny in the Contemporary Review 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. by 


Madame De Translated by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
8vo. with 5s. 


painter of by and ways of well-nurture 


or of * Jo! n done 
version ofa book which of our nurseries.” 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS; and other Mis- 


quitenion. | Be From the Published Writings of A. P. ee D., Dean of W 
rown 

“ A vol f aie valuable in themselves for m vigour of thought ax and id purity of style, 
useful os helping to popularize the works of one of the most celebrated of Src 


“ It may justly be called ‘ The Beauties of Dean Stanley’ in a neat sad eons” 


CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM: being the 


Je Lectures for 1866. By E. H. Promerax, M.A., Professor of Divinity, King’s 
Demy 8vo. 12s. weed by 
“ The Boyle Lectures for 1866 will stand not wyverthlly by the side of those prod’ 
fessor Plumptre’ 's most eminen hem he displays. with rare re fore 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 
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The Saturday Review. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, No, VIII. (for MARCH), 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


An Illustrated Monthly. 
Price One Shilling. 
CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 


Contents: 

THE ROCK AHEAD. By 7. A OF CARDS, Bock 5. Chapt — 

With an Illustration. Book II. Doors. 
“Gertrude Speake. Chap. 7.— hes. 

j-re 


2 var WE STOPPED THE JOAN OF 


PHOTOGRAPHS. No. II. 
By An Ameaican. 

.» GUERNSEY IN MIDWINTER. 

10. SONNET : Impossible! 

ll. THE ADVENTURES OF DR. Ware. 
By W. H. LL.D. 


as IRISH CONSPIRACY. By an 
‘Awenican Fentan. 


THE KING!” With an Ilus- Illustration, Chap.30.—An A 
tration. Chap. 31.—A let Night at the Caste 
SWAN SONGS. Ghee. 32.—' 


6. THE QUEEN'S BOOK. 12. MIDDLE AGE, 


NOTICE.—This day is published, 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK; from 


Original Family Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources. 
By PERCY FivzGERALD. 2 vols, 8vo. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS 


EXHIBITION. By G. A. Sata, Author of “My Diary in America,” &c. 
| vol. 15s. [Ready this day. 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; oor, 


Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. 

3 vols. (Ready this day at every Library, 
best way to give an idea of this remarkable book would be -- ae as mash of itas 
an be got within the limits of an article, and leave it to tell its own story........ oris there 
much ht in_ another that might be made to the that it 
from Mr. Froude’s * Nemesis of Faith.’........ And both in power and in artistic merit we 
hold *The Pilgrim and L' Shrine’ to be very 0 fenore to the * Nemesis of Faith.’........ It 


ysiol sical school of 80 cl he make the link between his mind's 
t say 
in the case eee us we are sean ‘tatisfied. “and that we recognise in the oe of ‘ The 


This obviously auto- 
ere isa me... vividness in some 


THE LAW: What I have ae What I re 


* Heard, and What I have Known. By Cyrus Jay. lvol. [Ready this day. 


A SAXON’S REMEDY for IRISH DIS- 


CONTENT. 1 vol. [Nearly ready. 


JOHNNY ROBINSON: the Story of the 


Childhood and School-days of an “Intelligent Artisan.” By the Author of 
“Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” 2 vols. 
[Ready this day at all Libraries. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 


THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY: 


a Novel. By W. H. LL.D. 3 vols. Reprinted from “ Tinsleys’ 
Magazine.” 


THE DEAR GIRL: a Novel. By PrErcy 


FivzGERALD, Author of ‘‘ Never Forgotten,” “ rooke Street,” 
&e, 3 vols, Ready this day. 


NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a New 


Novel. By the Hon. Mrs, HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND, Author of “Three 
Hundred a Year.” 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


THE GOVERNOR'S DAUGHTER: a 


ot SUTHERLAND Epwarpbs, Author of ‘‘ The Three Louisas,” 
&e, [Ready this day. 


LOVE, or MARRIAGE? a Novel. By Way Brack. 
early 


GIANT DESPAIR: aN ovel. By Mortzy Farrow, Author of 
(Ready this day. 


Hamperton the Financier,” &c. 


CHARLOTTE BURNEY: a Novel. | By K. S. Macavorn, 
uthor of * Hester Kirton,” * By the Sea," ke &e. this day. 


SINK or SWI “ S 
a New Novel. By the Author ot of 


HIGH STAKES, the New Novel by ANNir Tomas (Mrs. 


Author of “Called to Account,” &ec. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
THE | PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. By Cuares H. Ross, 
(Ready this day. 


NOTICE.—The March Number of TINSLEYS’ 


MAGAZINE contains the o 
“A HOUSE OF C of a NEW NOVEL, entitled 


NEW WORKS. 


MAGAZINE for MARCH. 
No. CCCCLIX. price 2s. 6d. 

Matame Tallien. Westminster 
Public School Education. The Religious Crisis, 


The Marstons. Chaps. LVII—LIX. | Diary in Libby Prison. 


A LETTER to the Ri ight Hon. CHICHESTER 


S. FORTESCUE, M.P. on the STATE of IRELAND. By Joun 
Earu Russevt. Third Edition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


and IRELAND. By 


Sruart Mit, M.P. for Westminster. Second Edition. 8vo. 1s. 


PPARADAY as a DISCOVERER: a Memoir. 


By Joun Tynpa.t, LL.D. F.R.S., &c., Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Crown 8vo. with Two 
Portraits. (Ox Thursday nezt. 


PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS of 


SCANDINAVIA. By Sven Nitssox. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Sir Joun Lussock, Bart. F.R.S. 8vo. with 16 Plates of 
Figures and Woodcuts, 18s. 


“The Stone Age, the main subject of | vation pervade these pages........ The 
this book, is treated in a manner which | Stone Age po Newer oll yee“ find nu- 
shews full acquaintance with the objects | merous proofs throughout this volume 
preserved in various museums, and a | of a ripe judgment exercised upon a 
firm grasp of the archeology of that | very careful and extended observation 
age. There is nothing crude, but allis | of the remains and implements of the 
fully considered and well arranged. | Stone Age. To such a reader no page 
Even those readers who cannot accept | will be without some degree of interest, 
the inferences drawn from the facts and | even many pages may lack 
antiquities, must feel satisfied that accu- | novelty.” ATHEN ZUM, 
racy of statement and fidelity of obser- 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of ARCH- 


BISHOP WHATELY. By E. Jane Wuarecy, Popular Edition, 
with Additions and Omissions. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, price 7s, 6d. 


RAVELS in ABYSSINIA and the GALLA 

COUNTRY; with an Account of a Mission to Ras Ali in 1848, 
prepared from the MSS. of the late WALTER PLOWDEN, Esq. By 
Trevor CHICHELEY PLOWDEN, Esq. 8vo. (Jn March. 


Gix MONTHS in INDIA. Mary Car- 


PENTER, Author of “Our Convicts,” ial vs of Rammohun 
Roy,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, price 18s. 


LIFE of Sir JOHN RICHARDSON, C.B. 


LL.D. F.R.S., &c., sometime Inspector of Naval Hospitals and 
Fleets. By the Rev. Joun M‘Itrairn. Fep. 8vo. with Portrait, price 5s, 


RECOLLECTIONS of the EARLY YEARS 
of the PRESENT CENTURY, from 1803 to 1837. By the Hon. 
AmettA Murray. Post 8vo. price 5s, 


N OLD STORY, and Other POEMS. 
By Exizasetu D. Cross. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


“These poems have the of to give 
lyrical ry in them, true simplicity, ° ery,’ as 
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WHITNEY. 3 vols. 
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MURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


ShETCHES of CENTRAL ASIA.  Addi- 
tional Chapters on My Travels, Adventures, and on the Ethnology of Central 
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CONTENTS : 
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Productive Powers of the Three Oasis 
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CENTURY. Translated, by permission, from the French of A. Fr&p&ric 
OzANAM, late Professor of Foreign Literature to the Faculty of Letters at 
Paris. By AsHLEY C. GLYN, B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
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DR. DOLLINGER’S FIRST AGE of CHRIS- 


TIANITY and the CHURCH. Translated from the German by the Rev. 
H. N. OXENHAM. Second and revised Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 440 pp. 12s, 6d, 


INDIA, 1844 to 1862. From the Appoint- 
ment of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning. By LioneL JAMES 


2 vols. 8vo. each lés. 
“ Both the plan and execution of the work are deserving of high praise.""~ London Review. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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With Introduction by ke, Pith Edition, crown 


“ The examples are well selected, and engraved with much accuracy and delicacy.” 


rt-Journal, 
“ This is a very useful book, more especially to amateur carvers, The directions t are plain 
and intelligible, and many of the illustrations are of great beauty.” — Notes and Queries, 
earners—a point on whic many 8 bre: wn, are com; 

them.” —Gentlemen’s Magazine, by 


ir. Canning, Lord Pulmerston, Du 
Lord Grey, Lord R 
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BALLADS and SONGS of DERBYSHIRE; with Illustrative 
Notes,and Examples of the Original Music. Edited by Jewrr, F.S.A, 
Crown 8vo. elegantly printed on toned paper, with Frontispiece and Vignette, handsome 
cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

“ The ballads are extremely curious, and all deeply interesting.” — Observer. 

* Each ballad is prefaced with a short learned notice, marked with the accuracy, scholastic 
feeling, and good taste, which distinguish all that emanates from the pen of Mr. Jewitt. A 
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society can read * Chariotte’s Inheritance,’ for instance, without being struck with its realistic 
i ter. Stockbrokers may well be surprised at the authoress’s intimate knowledge of the 
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By Lord 
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NEW EDITION. 
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MINERALOGIST’S DIRECTORY ; 
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she knew as much about horses as they did. All this knowledge may be, for aught we know, 
merely superficial; it is probably got up for the purpose for aes it is used. But it is always 
accurate ; and it bears wonderful evide realism, 
however, would not have made for Miss Braddon all her well-earned reputation. She com- 


it is the subtle influence of a high idealism combined with strong buoyancy of spirits. It 


curre the story flows on with a strong steady rush, which carries the 
pm without fatigue, but with positive exhilaration.”— Morning Star, February 25, 1868. 
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DEMOCRACY: 
ITS FACTORS AND CONDITIONS. 


By J. ARTHUR PARTRIDGE, 
Author of “Coalitions and Frontiers,” &c., “The False Nation and its Bases,” &c. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Also, by the same Author, 8vo. 523 pp. 16s. 
THE 


MAKING OF THE AMERICAN 
NATION ; 


Or, the Rise and Decline of Oligarchy in the West. 


showing how the American Nation and Democracy have been made, and what they 
. are, with considerations on their Tendency and Destiny. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS. 


Selections from Reviews. 


SPECTATOR. 

these volumes is an elaborate study on the great precedent of Democracy, and fhe 
other det aderetion of the general theory with special reference to the traditions and future 
of England. Mr. Partridge, whilst recognising the fitness of the past systems of government for 
the different stages of the national growth, maintains that we have now virtually broken with 
or oligarchical principle, and must throw our whole strength into the remodelling of 
our institutions on a popular b:sis, and the education of our people for the proper disc of 
the new functions that will shortly devolve on them, whether they are repared or not. Both 
volumes deserve the title which the author has prefixed to them of studies. Crammed full of 

facts and authorities. 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The work which we now have under notice is intended to be an examination of the general 
theory of Democracy, with special reference to the traditions and the future of England. The 
main propositions which Mr. Partridge seeks to enforce, and which we think he does enforce, 
with arguments for the most part unassailable, are as follows...... In many respects the most 
remarkable portion of Mr. Partridge’s work is comprised in the chapter on “ The preponderating 
power of the future and its requirements.” ~ 

ECLECTIC REVIEW. 
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of careful reading and much thinking. 

R. VAUGHAN, D.D., long Editor “ British Quarterly Review." 

The book on Democracy indicates a vast extent of reading and thought. 


Notices on the Republication in America, 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
Mr. Partridge’s works are contributions of value to political science. Has made politics a 
has uncommon political insight. Crowded with striking sentences and bold state- 
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mentsof truth. He investigates the nature of the special institutions under which D y 
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Durr-Gorpon. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


ACROSS MEXICO in 1864-5. By W. H. 


BULLOCK. Crown 8vo, with coloured Map and Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 


ESSAYS, Biographical and Critical. Chiefly 


on the English Poets. By Professor Masson. 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


5 SBIR NOVELISTS and their STYLES: 


“a'G@yitical Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. By Professor 


ESSAYS on a LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A. 
Edition, demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. {In a few mn 


be aa Marty wasthy to be read, and worthy to serve as a guide from reading to 
— Hratis, warterty. 
** By far the most cigiens « and valuable contribution yet offered to the cause of educational 


ters.are able men of con power, they are 


siderable literary 
ncere, and most of them have that authorit; subject they 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pyn, 


— and Pitt. By GoLpwry Smiru. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 
[This day, 


CHILDREN of the STATE: the Training of 


Juvenile Paupers. By FLORENCE HILL. [This day. 
This Book gives a short but vivid account of the various Plans for Bdu- 
cating Pauper Children in England and other Countries, with the respective 


merits of these Plans. 
NATIONAL INCOME. By R. 
Baxter, M.A, 8vo. with Coloured Diagram, 3s. 6d, [This day, 


Reviewed in Two Leading Articles by the “ Times.” 
FIFTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK for 


1868: a Statistical, Mercantile, and Historical Account of the States and 
Sovereigns of the Civilized World. Forming a Manual for Politicians and 
Merchants. By FREDERICK MARTIN. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. (This day, 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


DR. REYNOLDS’ SYSTEM of MEDICINE. 


Containing Diseases of the Nervous System and of the Stomach. , ~- 4 
‘ext 


Vol. I., containing General Diseases, 8vo, 25s, (already published), 


THE PHYSIOLOGY and PATHOLOGY of 


the MIND. By Henry Maupstey, M.D. Lond., Physician to the West 
London Hospital, &. New and revised Edition, 8vo. cloth. [Jn the press, 


THE MAD FOLK of SHAKESPEARE: 


Psychological By J.C. M.D., F.R.S. Second Eéition, 
crown 8yo. 6s. 6d. 


ETCHING and ETCHERS: a Treatise, Cri- 


tical and Practical. By P.G.HAMERTON. Royal 8vo. with Original Plates 
by Rembrandt, Callot, in, Paul Potter, &c. [Jn a few days. 


THE GREAT STONE BOOK of NATURE. 


By D. T. ANsTED. Fep. 8vo. with Illustrations, 5s. 


MEMOIR of GEORGE WILSON, Regius 


Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. "by his STH 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


COUNSELS of an INVALID: Letters on 


Religious Subjects, By Gronce Witson, M.D. Fep. 8vo. with Vignette 
Portrait, 4s, 


RELIGIO CHEMICI. By GEoRGE WILSON, 
nag Fep.  Svo, with Vignette engraved a Design by Sir Noel Paton, 


GENERAL VIEW of the CRIMINAL LAW 


of ENGLAND. By J. Frrz-JAMES STEPHEN, 8yo. 128, 


ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. & New-street Square, in the Parish of St, Bride, in the City of London ; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
No, 38 Southampton Strect, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, February 29, 1868. 300 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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